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TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Compiler has to apologise for the great 
delay that has occurred in the preparation of the 
third volume. This has arisen from the multipli- 
city of his engagements, in connection irith the 
Simla Argus newspaper, from which he has only 
lately been partially freed. 
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TUE FREXcrr rx ixdia. 


Tiir. French, s'iYS ^lallcson (from work we gain 

the cicatobt pait of the fullorviu^ information) matle soma 
feeble attrrapts nt trade nith the East in the sixteenth 
ccntiny, and the enlerprisc was renewed in the sueccodinjj 
age under thcauspics ofCaitlinal Richelieu . but it was uot 
until the tlnio of Colbert that anrtluDgr of leal moment was 
attempted. That minister rcsolrcd to found a comp.any for 
the purpose, and if the lavish graut of privileges could hat o 
accomplished it, the whole trade with India must have fallen 
into French liands. He procured a declaration from Louis 
XIV, that even a nobleman might engage in tho India tindo 
without derogation to his birth, and thus (and to please tlio 
King) many of them were induced to sub'seribo to tho 
“Compagnie dcs Indcs,*' ahich was formed in l(jC4 A 
charter was granted coiiferriiig on it the csclnsi'vo right of 
commerce with India for fifty \eais. besides an entire ex- 
emption from taxation, and the Government guarantetd tho 
Company from all bss during tho first ten yeais. But tho 
spirit of coniraeiical enterprise w.is not very strong in France, 
aud beside all these privileges, the Treasury had to supply 
£ 120,000 out of the capital of £600,000, with which the 
Company started. 

The first step taken was the form.ation of a .^etfl'monfc 
in Tilad.agascar, to serve as n “half-way house” on the Indian 
voyage, but this was unsucccssfuL Most of tiic settl-M-s \crv 
soon perished, either from the deadly climalo or the hostilifv 
of the natives; of the survivors, some repaired to tho Isle of 
Bourbon, and others proceeded to India, where in tho 
incaut'ime tfic iTrstf fiencA licrory i\ao' been cstabtiViictf ac 
Surat in the year IGCS M isuUpatam, on the opjxisito coisi, 
was founded in the next jear, ami in 1072 St. Thotni^ (nc.ar 
Madras) was captured from the BiUeh, but was retaken two 
years after, when I’ondieherry was founded m its stead. 
Ch.nRilernagore, in Bengal, was fonndt'd in KasS, vp to whieh 
time the progress of tho rroacli hail g' tie on unelicckcd 
Pondicberty was taken by the Dutch, in 1G93. but w.os 
restored at tbo peace of Bjswicfc. IIeucof.trth it was the scat 
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of ilie French power in India, until its fall in 1701. Of tins* 
peritn.1 of a century, ranch the greater i>arb is coraparAtively 
nnevcutfnl ; but the thirteen ycais’ rule of Diipleix is crowd- 
ed with incident, end his is beyond compare, the most 
famous name in the annals of French India 

The founder of Pondicherry v.as Francois JIarfin, a 
Frenchman \'.ho had been in the scxvice of the Dutch, but 
v,ho had left them to join the French Coinpan}'. Foiosocing 
tliat war was hhcly to brcalc out between the two nations, he 
had some time before the capture of 8t. TiiofUL', purchased n 
tract of land near the liver Orngee, and thither he repaired 
in 1074 with about sixty European?, whilst the rest of the 
French factory retired to Surat. Jlo cairicd with him a 
laige sum of money, and by lending a portion of it to tlio 
neighbouring native chiefl Shcre Khan Lodi, he readily 
obtained permh^iiou to form a settlement, around which a 
native town speedily grew up. the inhabitants of which wene 
employed in mauufictmlng ptccc-gotidj for their French 
fiicmla. 
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it WAS liopod wouUl cn"ross the trade of Franc6bc»th with 
the 12\3t and tlic AVest. Tho dirastroiis failure of most of 
his projects is too well known, but this Indian Company had 
a career of half a century before it, far more brilliant than 
that of its predecessor, but having a more than equally 
disastrous ternn«iation. 

The first Governor under the new arrangement was JI. 
Lenoir, who eude.u’ourod to carry oJit the peaceful poh'c}' rf 
his predecessor, and succeeded in bringing back the lost trn<lc 
of the settlement. His successor, M. Dumas, did the same, 
but began to show a tendcncN’ to make Pondicherry some- 
thing more than a more comptoir. He was a shrewd, calcu- 
laiing. prudent man, one not gi\-cn to risk much withont 
ha\ iug in view a very tangible result ; brave, resolute, jealous 
of tho honor of France, and thoroughly acquainted with 
native ways. He took a world of pains to make Pondicherrj’ 
agreeable to any of the native rulers who visited it, and ho 
thus foi mod tho \ cry serviceable fiiendship of the most pow er- 
fulofhis ncighboui-s, Dost AH Khan, tho Kawab of tlio 
C\rn;tic, in whoso territory tbo French settlement was situ- 
ated. 

Dost Ali also befriended him with his own superior' 
KIzam-ool-MooIkh, tho Subadar of the Dekkau. and in dm- 
sequonco a license to coin money was granted to him, whicli 
WJX3 a source of both honor and profit. Put by venturing to 
defy the power of the ilnhratta«, and giving shelter to tho 
fvmthos and trea'suros of Dost AH, and his son-in-law Chunda 
R diib, who were at war with them, he took the first dncide<l 
steps tow.irds tho foundation of a Franco-Iiulian empire. To 
support himself in the czpcclcd conflict he grc.atly strength- 
ened the fortifications of Pondicherry, raised a force of 1,200 
Kirropcans, and also a bwly of 4,000 or 5,000 n.atives, who 
were armed and drilled in the European manner, thus form- 
ing the first knowu sepoy corjrs. The stand that lip mado 
ag.viust the ilahraltas, though an actual conflict was avoided 
t>y his prudence, was very pleasing to the Mogul rukr of 
lielhi, and, as a mark of distinction, the title of N.awab was 
conferred on Dumas, together v/itU the command of a body 
of 2,000 bor'scmcii asagvmril; thus ho was olucially recog- 
nised as an officer of the Mogul Emjiire, and he succiodcd 
in having both title .and guard coatinued to his successor 
This successor was .Tp«cph Francois Duploiv, a man who at 
oticp rcsolrcd to pu«h such advantages to the rtttcrmo't. and 
to convert the honomiy title of Xavvab. into something very 
substantial both for his nation and for him-.c If. 

Duplcis was the son of a director of tlic former Ccinpany 
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nrnl came to ImVia when quite a young man. After pomf? 
ycatV service at Pondicherry iu a auborcliitato capacity, lie 
•\vns sent to Chandcinagore, which was tlien in a decaying 
state. lIcrG ho set resolutely to work to remedy the nume- 
rous evil? that he saw around him, and by embaihing iu the 
trade on Ids on n account he not only served the Company, 
"but made his own fortune. But this fortune, as he after- 
wards showed, he was ready to risk or lose, if by so doing 
he could forward the ambitious designs that he nurtured. 
These designs Ida appointment to tho government of Potuli- 
cherry ga\e him the opportunity of attemjiling to carry out. 
lie failed hut Major M.illeson attributes the lact, not to any 
lault ofhia own, but to tho envy winch Ids supciior genius 
provoked, and whicli led his own countrymen to be more 
hilterly inimical to him than any of his ptnfessed cncmips. 
Indeed, ho is more than one© Hkcnctl to Napoleon, and it 
cannot be denied tliat iu some points, tho likeness is perJeef, 
BouikUcss ambition, unsciupulousncss as to means, and 
groat fertility of resource in adverse circumstnuccs arc cem- 
nion to both ; as is also an obstinate adherence to views once 
entertained, even though circiimstauccs hnJ totally changed ; 
and there is, moreover, a rcicmbhruco in their f.itc, each 
being too ngg\ess\vc, and never looVdng on any success but 
fis the stepiiing stone to something ftntlier. Thus it was 
that France both in the ISlh and IDth century, glow thod 
of its chief men. wlio were so troublosomcly great, and pro- 
fcncil peace, though not very honorable, to the destriictito 
“glory ’ by which tho Indian Goveruot and tho Empoior 
would have saciificcd tho v;orId 

Bupleit assumed ofiicc at Pondicherry in October 17:11, 
and at once begarv to carry out his cherished idea of making 
the French respected as a gieal power in India, and himself 
known as sonienuiig %cty difTcrcut from tho humble atul 
peaceablo Governor Martin. He was installed os Njwab 
with much pomp, received tho formal homage of the ncioJi- 
boiiriug cbivfs. of lower grad©, and acted to the life tlic “ hTgh 
efncMl ' uf lilt' Mogul Empire. Soon after this, war bioko 
outbctwcr-ii lb igl.aiid and France, and he at first llatterod 
ibo'vaiiiiy of tho Naw.ib of the Carnatic by formally iniplo- 
rijig the protec tio:i of the Mogul, but hs also took good caro 
to rttrtngLheu his foitUicatinns. The application wassucccfs- 
rid. and the Eiighdi .at Almiras were proliibitcd attackin'' 
him. lint this prohibition hmV no wcj.*ht for the En''lish 
fleet, which had reach'd India ocn before the commence- 
ment of liostiliti* s, and HupVix sent for assi«lanco to tho 
T«lc of T'rau e, wh-rc L-i nuiudonnmt, wlio was to hccoiuo 
h.s bItt'T rnal, w.t3 then Goicrnor 
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L-\ nounlonnais si natirc ofSt. il.ilo, a tliovoiigli 
sailor, who had settled in the Isle of France, aiul made it a 
fi)nniilahlo post. He had Ion" cherished a design to capture 
a!! the EagUsh settlesiaonts, on the occasion of the breaking 
out of ii war, and at lus own request he had been entrusted 
with a licet for that pnqiosc. But the Fiotich Ministry 
altered their mind on the subject, recalled the ships, and left 
him to such resources os Ids own island could supply; then 
they again thought bettor of it, and sent him back half the 
number. La Bounlonnais, howeicr, was equal to the occasion, 
and by seizing on every Fiench ship that c.imo to the island, 
and woiking night and day, he at last got together a Ucct of 
ivbpectable force which he ordered to rendezvous on the co.ast 
of Madagascar, ns there only could he procure food for the 
cicws. He followed them, in March 3740, but a tempest 
gave him .all Ids woik to do over again, and he did it well, 
thougJv with most inadequate means, and in the deadly 
climate of Madagascar. 

After a skirmish with the English fleet off Negapatnm, 
La Bomdounnis leached Pondicherry, and hero a rivalry soon 
r.pptared between him ami Duplci'c. E>ch esteemed Idmself 
loo great to be tlic subonlinate of the other. There was, in 
truth, a ebashiug of authority. La Bounlonnds was un- 
questionably ficc from the control of Bnplei.v: so long as ho 
Kept the sea, but when be banded, Diqilciv, as Govenior 
Gonenil, conceived he had the right to call on him for any 
service that might be rctudred, amlaccoKiingly, bo wdshed to 
dispatch him .ng'du«t tlie English settlement of Madras. 
This, La Conrdonnais was willing to xmdertako, but knowing, 
a,- a sc.aman, the w u»t of proper shelter for his ships at 
Madra'!, he debited first, to meet the English fleet, hoping to 
ciphirc it, and then to besiege the settlemcmt wnthuut fear 
of intcmiption 

Madras had b?cn for more tb.in a eontnry in the hands 
of the Eu'Jish, and though they h ul some other factories 
no ircr to Pondicherry, it was thought that tlic capture of 
M \'lr.vs wowUi entail tU«* f vU of the rest, aud the wUulo trade 
ot India would then como into the hands of the French. 
After .«omc fierce disputes with the Council of Pondicherry 
(or rather with Duplcit, for Ins councillors seem to have 
been but ciphers in his hands) La Bourdotinais 8.ailed to 
M'ulras, and captured it with little dilHciilty Then arose 
even a sh.arpor dispute than bi'forc. Diipleix had found out 
that his aggrosNive policy was siispccted liy Anwar-oixl-eon. 
the Xaw.ab of the Cmi.Uic, and ho thcre-foro announced tliat 
be h.wl no wi=<b to Keep Malras. bwl. On the conlraTv, was 
auaiuus to give it up to th.U prince , but this was with the 
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m-'ntil icsorvation tli it boforo ho ilhl stn, be was rcsolvctl to 
(bsmi’illo it-i fiirtilications. llw measure^, however, were 
by La IJotmlonnnis, who, acting on bii own 
nuthority. iiMonetl tiic Knqbsh to ransom Iho town, recpi\ing 
Inm-^oif a present of £ 40,000 ; jv tbscreilitaUe fact that is now 
piavc<l, by roforcnco to existing Unciimcnts. Duploix 
piut-^U'd, but in vain ; fiomo commissioners that bo sent to 
La liourilounais wcic arresleil by litm, anil, to aibl to bis 
liilViciiltics, tlic Nftwab dispalcboifa body of troops to claim 
the bill rcii'Icr of the place. By every art that bo could 
eiin/loy. ( uul he is .allovvcil to have been a most ndroit <li- 
Diiploii kept the Kavr.ab for a long time in daily 
rxpei-tition that it wonW be delivered up, imd when the 
pnneo’s paticiuM was exhausted, be dropped the mask. 

La Boimlonnais had by this timo withdrawn tvith bis 
licet, Bupleix’s autliority was recognised at lladras, and bo 
lesolvod to bold it at all iiazanK A body of native troops 
attacked it, but were dispersed by a few rounds of artillery ; 
and, two days later, tho whole Mogul host was potto flight 
by a spirited assault on their c.amp at St. Thomd, near the 
town. This was on -Ith November 1740, a day wliicU at once 
changed the positions of the two oppo.sing panics. 

Dupleix now plunged boldly into tho g.amc for empire, 
The pictciicc of submission to the Naw.ab of the Carnatic was 
thrown aside, and the prince in conserjiionro leagued himself 
with the English, who, expelled from Madias, liad thrown 
themselves into Tort St l>avid, a post much nearer to 
Pondicherry, and sverc ptcparoil to defend it to the last. 
Among them was Ilobcrt Clive, and, although then in a very 
subouliiiatc position, he showed the stuff of which ho nas 
made. Sovoial .attempts on the town Liilcd. and at Jast tho 
enterprise was reluctantly abandoned. 

The fortune of war now turned against tlie French, and 
in 1748, Dupleix had to defend Pondicherry itself from Adinii.al 
Boscawen. This lie did successfully, and never was triumj'h 
made more of “ Messengers were instantly dispatched to 
Arcot, to Hydrabad, even to Delhi, to acquaint tho native 
potentates how the most formidable foreign army that had 
ever landed in India had been shattered against the svalls 
of PondichcTTj. Letters of congratulation poured in on him 
on all sides. The EngUdv were 'regarded as an inferior, 
almost ^ annihilated power j and Dupleix was invested 
with an influence and an authority, such ns bad up to that 
time devolved upon no_ European leader on Indian soil.” 
Eis pride was at its height, when he received the unwel- 
come news of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, m consequence 
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of which he was obliged to sxtrrcndcr Sladras, not to the Nawab 
as he had promised, but to the Engitsh, and ^^ith its forti- 
fications greatly strengthened. 

This war, brief as it had been, had effected a tot.al 
change in tlie. relations between the English and the French 
Compauies, as great a change indeed as between them both 
and the native powers. Dupleix had 1st it bo seen that ho 
aimed at nothing short of total e.xpnlsioii of the English 
from the Carnatic, and he had more irritated than alarmed 
the natives, who, as he now plainly saw, would never more 
trust to peaceful profos-sions. Ucnce though there was 
peace between England and France, there was none between 
the Companies, and each kept an army in tlic field to fight 
the battles of any native princo who required their sciviccs, 
though far less with the intention of helping him than of 
striking a deadly blow at hU European rival. 

An opportunity soon occurred for a renewal of the war 
in this unavowed manner. Sahoojee, the Hindoo rajah of 
Taujoro had been cspclleil about a dozen years before by 
Chunda Sahib, wi\o had been mentioned as on friendly 
terms with tbo French. He now offered a large sum of 
money and the ccssioH of the important town of Dovicotta 
to the English for their assistance in iccovciing his throne. 
It was readily gr:\r.tcd, but the people of Tanjoie were found 
unwilling to receive their old ruler. Dovicotta, however, 
was taken by fltorm, and thus the Eiiglbh obtained a lalu- 
ablo footing in the Tanjorc country As to S.ahoojee, he 
was pensioned by the English Company, and an alliance was 
foimed with Fcrtab Sing, who then occupied his throne; 
Chund-a Sahib, who formerly drove liim out, having himself 
been since taken prisoner by the ilahrattas. 

To counterbalance the increase of strength that tho 
English had thus gained, Dupleix now pfiul a hcaiy ransoui 
to the JIalirattas lor Chund.a Sahib, who was set at liLcitv 
after an imprisonment of seven years, Cluiiula Sahib was 
son-in-law to Dost All, the patron of Dnm.n?, who had been 
killed in battle in 1793, when the post of Nawab of the 
Carnatic passed by tho regular course of the appointnicnf, 
from tho SulKidnr of tho Dekkan, to Anwar-ood-cen, tho 
same prince tfiat had been clcfeatcd in his attempt to possess 
him«cirof Madras*. DiipleLv therefore now brought C'hund.a 
Sahib forw.anl and gave him such effectual .«-upport tiiat tho 
Nawab was soon uftcr defeated and killed Tms was in the 
battle of Amboor, which wa.*? fought on tho 3rd of August 
179 k The French brought 400 Europeans into the field, 
as well as 2,000 natives drdlcd in the EiiropL an fosliion and 
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Anwar-ootl-ccn, on Ins sidc.liatl sixty Euroiioan ocl\cnlnic!s 
of various nations, uho served his artillery uitli consiUi-i.tlilc » 
effect. Another prince, 3Jo2«fft.r Jwij*, had also enUned into 
nUiauce ^vith Dupleis, W to explain how he was essential 
to the views of the ambitious Ficuebntan it will bo neces- 
sary to glance at the history and constitution of the Mogul 
empire, of which Duplcix boasted of being a great officer. 

When at the closo of tho Hth century, Timour over- 
threw the monarchy ofDelhi, no less than six independent 
states sprung up ill the country between tho Ncibinldi and 
tlie Kistna, which is known by thegcnerjl name of the Dekhan. 
In the course of tlmo the ilogul soveieigus, whose scat was 
at Delhi, reconquered a large portion of the countiy, but a 
part oi r* had faVicn into the hawvls oC the Mahr alta'?, w ho suc- 
cc&'^fully resisted all attempts to subjugate thorn. 1 inis 
matters stood at tho time of the famous Aurungrebo (1707). 
A civil war broke out among liU soii'», when a siceioiaity of 
tho DekUau was created to icward tho scrriccs of ZooUikni', 
an able goucial, who, though be hail fought on tho losing 
side, bocamo a farorilc with the conqucior. Thi'i was a 
most inrportaut \M3st, and its holder, tonnctl the Subadar, 
liad tlio power, oil a mere nominal tcfcionce to Delhi, of 
creating and Tcrnoviug aM hrs subordinate rnlori>, or iiawn\)«, 
among whom was tho Nawab of (bo C.'irnntic, who though 
u verj great man to the early Kuiopoanscttlcis, was in ronlity 
of not rnuchirnportancciu tbcojesofthe Groat Mogul. When 
the next war broke out among tho priuccs of Dtllii, Zool- 
fikar was strai’gicil, and the rjceroj’alty was tlion giron to 
Chey Kooiich Khan, with the title of Ni?ain-ool-Moolh, by 
which he ond his successors in oflico were better known than 
by their own names. 

The suh.ailarsliip was not an hereditary office, but its 
bolders tried to make it BO, and of none was this more true 
than of Asof Juli, who held the post during the early ]iart of 
Duj'tcix’s rule, ilovufipr Juugwa'* his grandson, tho off- 
ppriiig of the favorite ilanghtcr, and the'old man wished him to 
fnvv.< t'<l him rn prcfercnco to either of his f-nus, one of whom, 
Niwir .lung, was in o|>tn rrhcllion mrd another, Ghazcc-ood- 
cin.wasia In^h f.vvot at tho Court of Delhi, nnd did not 
care to ha\c ii f>>r tho piil)ail*irabi{L The rciiiidto pcnnis«iofi 
was olilnini'tl from IMbi. but on the Kir.ain'.s death JJ.arir 
dung Si i?<-d his tioa«urcs. put his iipphow in irons, miil ruled 
ill his bitail Me/iidcr rnnde his c'-capo. joined witli Cluind.'v 
S.'iliib, and when tin* battle ol Aird'our had been gained, 
iirocUitncd biiiwelf rubailar of the Dtkkau. mid in urtiie of 
lur office nominated Chiiuda Sahib, N.awab of the Ciuiiaiie 
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The two princes paul a visit to Pondicherry, where they 
Were magnificently received, but Duplehc saw that their work 
Was not completed, as Mahomed Ali, a son of Anwar-ood- 
cen, had stiil possession of the strong fort of Trichinopol}', 
and Nazir Jung was collecting a force to crush his nephew. 
Urged b}’ him, they set out to attack Trichinopoly, but 
having spent on their own pleasures a largo sum of money 
that he had advanced to them to pay their troops, they 
turned aside to attack Tanjore thinking to frighten Pertab 
Singh, the then rajah, out of a portion of Iiis riches, which 
were known to he immense. But they did not succeed in 
this; the rajah, without absolutely refusing detained them 
before his walls, sometimes sending out a few trifling jewels, 
at others bags of short weight coins which they refused to 
take ; and thus the time passed away until Naiir Jung ap- 
jiroachcd with a large army, and they fled precipitately to 
rondicherry, Nazir Jung followed them, having GOO Eng- 
lish troops under Major lAwreuce with him, a mutiny broke 
out among tho French officers, and in the end, MozufTor 
Jnn" submitted to bis uncle, who again put him in irons, 
pmclaimcd himself suhadar, and made Mahomed AH iiawab. 

Thus all Dtiplcix’s schemes had failetl, but he did not 
lose heart. ^ He pacified his mutinous officers from his own 
purse, with wh/ch ho was always ready, and then sent 
d'Autueil, on whom lie had great mU.ance, against Mahomed 
Ali, who having quarrelled with Ins English allies was 
speedily put to flight. Nazir Jung was soon after assassinat- 
ed, m consequence of a conspiracy abetted if not formed by 
Uuplciv, who had paid agents iu liis camp, and MozufTcr 
Jung then again became subadir. 

To make it obvious to all, to what power he owed his 
success, Duplei^ held a solemn assembly in the grand .'Square 
of Pondicherry where he invested MozufTor Jung as subadar 
of tho Dckkan, and was in return created bv him Nawab of 
the Carnatic. This office he .declined to hold in person, and 
contenting himself with the title alone he made over tho 
emoluments to Chunda Sahib ; not forgetting, however, to 
"Isecurc a cession of lands for the company, winch repaid all 
tho expenses of the war, and left a handsome annual rei entns 
beside. Lastly, in tnic oriental style, and well knowing tlie 
people be had to deal with, he ordered the foundation of .a 
town on the site of the battle where ilahomcd Ali had been 
defeated, which was to bear the name of “ Duplcix-Futteh- 
abad,” meaning *' The place of the Victor}' of Duplcix but 
the triumph was premature, and the town struggled into 
existence mcrcl} to he destroyed by Cine. Indeed, it was 
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toon seen that the victory which it was to ronimemoralc was 
by no jnenna decisive, as Mahomcil AH liad ngain taken 
rchicc at Trichinopoly, and having again coinc to terms witii 
tho Kiiglish, lio received a garrison from them which Diijiloix 
was never able to reduce. 

MorAifTer Jung now xnewared to visit tho iiorthrm part 
of his subadarship, and Dupleii sent mtli him, at liis request, 
Ihissj*, one of lus best oUicors, and a contingent of .*100 
Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys, considetiog that he should thus 
become tho real ruler of tho country. On tho march battle 
occurred with some dlsofTectcd nawnbs, in which ^roztiflbr 
was killed, when Bussy, with tho consent of the principal 
officers, bestowed tho Bubailarahip on Salnbiit Jung, an uncles 
of the deceased, who was taken from a prison, and having 
been made a prince by tbc French, pioved a very useful 
puppet in their hands. Acconling to ourniithor, Bussy ami 
his troops wojo model mercenaries, but this did not reconcile 
Syud Lushkur, tho subadai'a minister, to their presence, and 
}io did his xitmost to get rid of them. They maintained 
themselves, however, in spite of him, and Bussy procured, 
cither from tho fears or the gratitude of Salabut Jung, not 
only a confirmation of MozufTer Jung’s grants to Duploix 
personally, but also the cession of a largo tract of country 
Known as the Northern Circars, which formed a very dcsiiable 
addition to the Frcuch setUemcot of MosuHpatam. 

Thus, in the part of the Dekkan most remote from 
Pondicherry, the policy of Dupleiz seemed a complete 
triumph, but nearer home it presented a very different 
aspect. Neither his patent as Nawab from Dellii (tlie 
gemiinetioss of which was greatly doubted), nor his patent 
of ilarquis from France, which reached him much about 
the same lime, could bring Trichinopoly, so long besieged, 
under his rule. It was defended by the gallant Lawrence 
and against him all the efforts of the French and their allies 
were in vain. Our author appears to us to judge rather 
harshly of some of the French oflficers, particularly of Law* 
the nephew of the famous financier, but still bis narrative 
of the siege is a most interesting one. He remarks that, 
in its couise many incidents occurred that never ought to be 
forgotten, and ho particularly mentions tho action of tho 7th 
July 1753, as deserving of undying remembrance. 

Tnclnnopoly was the rock upon which tho towering 
ambition of Dupleix was wrecked. The more unlikely it 
seemed to become his, the more earnestly did he strive for 
it, and this course he pursued until he had hardly a man or 
a nipec left. But all was m vain. A reinforcement of 700 
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men sent to liim from Europe perislicd at sea, and, to gain 
time, he at last proposed a conference to treat of peace witli 
the E n glish Governor of Madras. But when the commis- 
sioners met it was at once evident that his pride was in no 
wise abated, for he proposed, as the terms of accommoda- 
tion, that all his interferences vvith the native princes, and all 
his schemes of personal aggrandisement, should be recognised 
by the opponents. A conqueror could not have demanded 
more than he did ; bnt he overshot his mark. He insisted 
that ho himself should be recognised as Nawab of the Carna- 
tic, and that Salabnt Jung, who in reality owed hi& eleva- 
tion to Bussy, should also bo acknowledged as Subadar of 
iheDekkan. The English, on the other band, upheld the 
claim of llaliomed AH, denied the right of Salabut Jung, 
and, worst of all, treated Dupleix’s own patent as a forgeiy, 
which it very probably was. A slight success of Jjis troops 
occurring at this time, rendered mm more imperious than 
ever, and tho coniereuce broke up, baviug had only thi.'i 
result, that both the French and the English Companies, ns 
well as the Ministers in Europe, were now equally anxious 
that Dupleix should be removed, the peace that all so much 
needed oeiog evidently impossible whilst he remained in 
power. He w.as acconlingly recalled in disgrace to France, 
in 1754, and died some years after in comparative poverty, 
though having a claim, which our author considers well 
ft»unded, for 13,000,000 francs, expended in striving to create 
for his counti^' an Indian Empire. 

The story of French India is but brief after the fall of 
Dupleix. He w.as succeeded by M. Godeheu, a man, very 
probably of less energy of character, than Duplcir. Fol- 
lowing out the instructions that he had received, he 
made a peace w ith Mr. Saunders, the English Governor of 
Madras, by which Dupleix’s dream of empire was cast to the 
winds. Its very first article slipnlatcd that the two Com- 
panies “ should renounce for ever all Mogul dignities and 
governments, should never interfere in the differences that 
might ariso among the princes of the country," and the re- 
maining articles, which divided the grand prize of the North- 
ern Circars between England and France, and made seieral 
rc-arrangcroents of territory, were all to the disadvantage 
of the latter power. Indeed our author considers that Gov- 
ernor Saunders ought to be recognised as at least a joint 
founder of the Anglo-Indian Empire, and that an injustice 
is done when all is escribed to Clive. 

M Godeheu left India in a few months after signing the 
peace with Govcrnoi Saunders, which, indeed, seems to ha'.e 
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boon his pi incipal business ia Imlia. lie was succceticil by 
!M. Lcyrit, who appears to hare had somethin" of Duplcis’a 
spirit, uml entered afresh into combinations with the native 
princes. This he was justified in doin", as England and 
France were again at war; and, to strengthen his hands, a 
largo force was sent out under the command of Count Lally, 
an officer of Irish extraction who had distinguished himself at 
Fontenoy. Here again as with Dupleix and liaBourdonnais, 
was a case of divided authority, bat with still more disas- 
trous results. Lally, though a good soldier, was a passionate 
imperious man, who took no pains to conceal his contempt 
for everybody and everything connected with India. He 
thus made enemies of the officers who, as having long served 
in the country, were the best able to assist him, and also 
gave deadly offience to the natives by compelling high-caste 
men to serve as porters, and cany the baggage of his array. 
He captured Foi-t St. David, bnt besieged Slaclras in vain, 
and was soon after totally defeated at ^Vandewash by Coote. 
The victor followed him up, and by the capture of Pondi- 
cherry after a month’s siege, brought the history of tho 
fondly-imagined Franco-Indian Empire to a close. Lally 
returned to France, only to suffer, Vike Admiral Byng, for 
other men’s offences as well as his owu, and the “ Perpetual 
Company’* itself expired in 1769, only three years after his 
nnqnesuonably unjust execution. Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and the other French settlemcDts, have been cap- 
tured in each succeeding war, and restored at each subse- 
tpieiit peace ; but being merely mercautile establishments 
they have no history, |}olitic.aUy speaking. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


In 1308 the Portiigtiese flag waved triumphantly from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to Abyssinia, and from Orraus to 
Jlabcea; in 1528. Portugal possessed llangalore. Cochin, 
Ceylon, Ormus, Din. Goa, and Negapatam, so that, as an old 
tiavcHcr remarks, " her commerce and empire of the sea made 
Portugal the least part of the Portuguese crown.” 

John Sylveira was tho first Portuguese who came to 
Bengal ; he arrived in 1518, and remained there a long time, 
“learning tho commodities of the country and the manners 
of tho people.” Tho Portuguese never established a regular 
government in Bengal as in other parts of India ; numbers of 
adventurers hired tliemselvcs out os sohlicrs to native powers 
near tho Ganges, or turned pirates. In 1538, a largo body of 
Portuguese entered Bengal as military adventurers in tho 
servico of the lung of Gour— thirty-seven years beforo Gour, 
tho “ seat of a hundred kings,” the abode of pomp, and power 
and splendor for 2000 years, had yielded to the effects of 

? l.aguo and was reduced to a desert. In 1C55 wo find tho 
ortuguese had sought rcfiigo in Arrakan, where in concert 
with the JIugs, they used to engage in piratical voyages to 
tho lower districts of Bengal, kidnapping the natives and 
pillaging and destroying tho populated villages and towns at 
the mouths of the Ganges. 

The Portuguese settled in Dacca during the reign of 
Akbar, shortly after they had 8clccto«l a spot for their rosi- 
at Dacca had tUco. a pcpiulaUcw cl 200,000, 

and was the resort of merchants from various parts of Asia. 
They erected a convent there, and their first friar officiated in 
it in 1C12. When visited by the traveller Fitch in 1580, the 
Portugneso had sole authority in that part of tho country'. 

In a note attached to tho 6th section of Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, wo find it stated "as a circumstanco 
worthy of remark, that the namo of Ilooghly is never 
mentioned in Faria do Souza’s History of the Portuguese, 
although ho acknowledges that they lost a large town in 
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Bengal ia the year 1G33, bul >\l«cb he ca\l3 OoVni.” But 
tl»e identity of Oolin and Hooglily is settled beyond con- 
troversy by an inscription in the clnircb at Bnnilel, in wbicb 
the neighbouring cottvent of Ugolym is distinctly mentioned. 
Ilooghly owed its celebrity to the I’ortugnesc, before whose 
time it was probably an inconsiderable village. They aro 
stated to have established a factory and built a fort there in 
159f), or more probably 1537 : in tuc year 1690 the niI=>slo- 
naries of iho ouler of St Anpistin founded the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, and the clitirch of ilUerccordla. The 
Portuguese scttlcmeut appears to have risen rapidly to great 
magnificence. 

In Hamilton’s time it is stated — "The town of Iloogldy 
drives a great trade, because all foreign goods arc brought 
thither for import, and all goods of the product of Bengal 
arc brought hither for exportation ; and the Ifogul’s furze or 
custom house is at this place ; it affonls rich cargos for fifty 
or sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried to neighboring 
countries in small vessels, and there arc vessels that bring 
saltpetio from Patna," 

Hooghly is famous for the siege the Portuguese sustain- 
ed for three months and ahaUio 1C32, against an army nf 
Moguls ; when the Portuguese dL«played tho most heroic 
bravery worthy of the days of AlonmierQuc. Do Mello, n 
Portuguese half-castc, betrayed Hooghly fort, by poiriliug 
out a track tbrough which the enemy entered •, even then the 
Portuguese fought from the houses within the fort. 

The fortifications were undermined, and the Jrogul 
troops rushed in as soon as the mino w.is sprung, and subjected 
the place to indlsciiminate plunder. It appears that, at the 
time, there were no fewer than sixty-four large vessels, fifty- 
seven grabs and two hundred sloops anchored oiT the town, 
of which it is said that only three escaped. All the property 
afloat or ashore was of course confiscated. Tho pictures and 
images which adorned the churches, and had given such 
great offence to the Mahommedan emperor, were taken down 
and destroyed. A thous-and Portuguese fob in tho siege, and 
four tbowsanvl -were taade prisoncra, nf 'rtbc-Tn &l\ the priests, 
and five hundred of the handsomest boys and girls are stated 
to have been sent to the Imperial Court ol Agra. 

The chief causes that provoked the Moguls were, that 
the Portuguese tyrannically eracte*! duties from tho boats 
and vessels that passed Hooghly ; that they entirely drew 
away all the commerce from the ancient port of Satgaon ; 
that they were in the habit of kidnappiug or purchasing 
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yonii" chiklrcn nnd of fending Ihcm as slaves to other parts 
of India, and that the Portuguese pirates ravaged the eastern 
parts of Bengal. 

On account of the services which the Portuguese, who 
came to Bengal in 153S, rendered the King of Goor, in those 
frcc^uent disputes that occurred between rich zemindars and 
their rulers, the Portuguese got Bandel, where they built a 
fort for their security in 159D ; at which time the church was 
also erected. This edifice is the oldest Christian building in 
Bengal. Alter the siege of Hooghly the church of Baiidel 
was pulled down and all the records destroyed, but it was 
rebuilt by Mr. Soto in 16G0. Near it stood the chuich of 
Miserccottlia, founded by the Augustinians, to which an 
orphan house was attached. There was also a nunnery, and 
a college of Jesuits. 

Ill Bengal the trade of the Portuguese must have been 
consldciable ; for on Hooghly fort being taken in 1632 by 
tho Jloguls, the Portuguese offered to pay an annual tribute of 
four lakhs, on condition of being allowed to trade in Bengal 
with their former terms and privileges. 

The Portuguese aro represented by Fryer in 1050, as 
“ wallowing in wealth and wantonucss; generally forgetting 
their pristine virtue ; lust, riot and rapine, tho ensuing conse- 
quences of a long undisturbed peace, where wealth abounds, 
are tho only reliques of their ancient worth; their courage 
being so niuch eflemioated that it is a wonder how they 
keep anything, if it were not that they lived among mean 
splntcd neighbors.” "Tho Portugnese,” says Alfonzo Do 
Souza, Governor of India, in 1545, — entered India with tho 
sword in one hand and the crucifix in the other; finding 
much gold, they laid aside the cmcifix to fill their pockets, 
nnd not being able to hold them up with one hand, they 
were grown so heavy, they dropped the sword too; being 
found in this posture by those who came after, they were 
easily overcome.” The Dutch soon supplanted tho Portu- 
pic's in the Eastcpi seas, taking their colonies and burning 
their ships ; and the English nnd French increased in power 
and influence while the Portuguese gTadually declined, till 
now they are hardly known in India, except in the possession 
of Go.!, which they still hold. 

They settled at Chittagong about 1720. When Job 
Charnock settled in Calcutta in 1689, a number of Portu- 
guese accoiupauicd him from Hooghly. A chapel of brick 
masonry was built here by Mrs Tench in 1700, which was 
cnhargcil in 1720 by Mrs. Sliaw. In 1756 the place was 
plll.agcd and the records bunted. In 1706, two rich brothers, 
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Daretto, from Bombay, comin;; forward with liberal siibscrip* 
tions, the old chapel waa pulled down and n new building 
creeled at n cost of DO.OOO rupees. The Cathedral CImrch 
dcBozario was built in 171)9; Bailakhana church was founded 
in 1809 ; Durriimlollah church was founded in ISy^, by the 
widow ofBeSouza, a rich merchant of Calcutta. 

Baranagorc, near Calcutta, was once a rortugucso set- 
tlement; Chandernagore had formerly Portuguese priests. 

The church at Serampore was built by the Baictto 
family m 1783, it coat 14,000 rwiuics. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE DANES IN INDIA. 


Tiin Danes orisinally establishetl tlieir trade in Bengal 
In 1693, and paid 30,000 rupees in ten annual instalments 
Tor theic firman, which was granted them hy the Prince 
Azeem-ud-din, the grandson of the Emperor Aurungzohe. 

In 1763, we find itr. Soelman, the chief of the Danish 
eatahlishment, residing at Chandemagorc, where the ressel.s 
consigned to him unloaded their cargoes. The return cargo 
was snipped from that town, as the property of the Governor, 
M, do Lcjtit, though not without many disputes with the 
NawaVs custom house officers, who doubtless had some 
-Buspicions of the ownership of the goods. The Danish factors 
therefore felt the necessity of obtaining a settlement which 
they might call their own in Bengal, and they opened a 
negotiation with the Nawab, through the well known Mons. 
Law, the Ficnch Agent at Cossimbazar, who enjoyed pre- 
eminent inllucnce at the Moorsheds^bad durbar. There were 
no public posts in Bengal at that time ; and AT. Law’s letter 
of the 30th July, announcing that lie had succeeded in 
obtaining a jicni'nima for the erection of a factoiy at Serara- 
porc, was twelve days in reaching Chandemagorc. 

M. Law himself arrived with that document on tho 
Clh of September, together with an order on the Fouzdar of 
Hooghly to deliver possession, but a month elapsed before 
tho arrangements with this important personage could be 
completed. Old Soetman’s records say, “ Wo went to Acbna 
and Scramporc on the 7th October 1755, to take possession 
of our ground with the necessary ceremonies, hut the whole 
day passed in disputes, ami wo were obliged to go there 
again.” They were entitled by the Viceregal firman to tho 
occupation of sixty big:ihs of ground. They preforretl taking 
three bigalis in Semmporc ami fifty-seven in Ackna ; because 
“ DO ship could lay at Ackna, though a good factor}* might 
be built there on a large open s|Hjt of ground,’' They dis- 
covered that if they took the whole quantity in Soranipore, 
they would have been obligctl to purcha«o all tho h>iu«cs 
which stotHl in it, of the value of 10, or 12,000 rtipcca This 
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sViows that the village was of some m.iih even before a 
European settlement wa? established in it. Soetinan, there- 
fore contented himself with the mcr frontage, and the secure 
anchorage before it. 

On the 8th of October 1755, the Danish fla" was hoisted 
at Serampore .and four peons w'cie appoinfeu to guard it. 
The expenses incniTcd at the Durbar in obtaining the firman, 
in presence of the three Nawabs, and in the purchase of the 
ground from the proprietors, had amomited to a lahli and 
bixty thousand rupees, £16,000. The factoiy, hoWcNCr# 
advanced slowly. 

On the 15th of December, Zicgcnbalh, tlie second in 
command, re-mcasnicd the ground, and it was resolved to 
surround the factoiy with a nmd Icnce and a stiaw loof, tf> 
protect it dining the rains, ilost opportunely, .•'mne one at 
this time offered to enter the D.anish scnicc on -fO jiipecs’a 
month, to superintend the building of the faclmy and 
the fencing of the ground, if be was Iionorcd with the 
rank and title oC Lieutenant; whereupon Soetmau and 
Ziegonbalk passed an order in council, that “if he could not 
be prevailed on to scive for less, he should have <10 lupeis, 
but without a free house or lights.” It was just at this junc- 
ture that the young Kawab, Scraj-ud-dowlah passed down 
witii 50,000 men on the opiiosite bank, bieathing vengeoneo 
on the English for hai ing fortified Calcutta nml given pro- 
tection to lilsscndass. IIo sent acioss the water to onlcr 
Soetinan to join the army with all his troops, eavahy, infantry 
and artillery ; to which the Governor replied, that lie had 
neither liorae, foot or guns, but was Hiingin amisurable mud 
hut, with only two or threo servants. 

'Hie settlement grew and nourished umler the prcdoinin- , 
nnee of European inrtticnco in Bengal, and participated in 
that security for property, which the cstablishincut of the 
English Govenuiicnt had introduced. It was also greatly 
iissi-'ted by the tapiUiI of tho Bcnants of the English Eak. 
India Company. 

At the olo'c of the American war, England was involved 
in hofitllitlcs with the three niatitiine nations of North 
.Vnu-r'ica, riauce and llulland, and English vessels were 
cxpitseil to thoaHacks of privateers, and English trade subject- 
«t\ to \ety hcaij insiimneos. These wore the golden days of 
Scraiopoic fomincrce Beforo tho closo of that war, no fewer 
tliun t'vcnty-t«o ships, mostly of throe maata, and nmeant- 
iug m the aggregate to more tliau ten thousand tons, cleared 
tan fiom the port, in the sliort spaco of nine months. Tina 
irailc, though euduently profitable to the Danish Ihist India 
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Co'upany, \v.i<? pciliaps still more advantageous to their factors 
who, while ill the receipt of salaries not exceeding two 
liuiidretl rupees a month, drank champagne at 80 nipees a 
do7.cn, and in a few years reUimed to Denmark with largo 
fortunes. The late John Palmer, of Calcutta, usually styUd 
Uic prince of tncrchanla, was tho agent of the Danish Com- 
|iauy, and has rejwatedly statcil, that he lias sat, day alter 
day, in tho goilowns at Serampore, counting and weighing 
out goods, and that he seldom realized less than a lakh of 
rupees a year. 

Tho first intcmiptionwhich tho trade of Seramporc 
received, after a course of nniutermpted prosperity for forty- 
five voai'^ was in the year 1801, when, in consequence of 
hostilities between Ku|;taml and Denmark, it was sequestered 
by the English authorities. Put it was restored almost imme- 
diately after, at the jK-acc of Aiuiciis, and tlic loss w’as lapidly 
rc^jaiveiL 

. For five years after, it throve beyond all former example. 
As the Bay swarmed with French privateers, and insurances 
had risen almost to a prohibitory rate, the merchants of Cal- 
cutta cagoily availeil tliemsclvcs of the neutral Hag of Den- 
mark, and obtained Danish ]wpcrs and Danisli commanders 
for their vessels as a protcclion against tho nnvateers which 
infested the Sand Heads. English vessels fell into tho'hands 
of the Fionch by the dozen, and were carried to tbo Isle ,of 
France and coufibcaUd. 

In ISOS, the sun of D.anish prosperity sot for ever in 
Bengal, after it had shone for a litllcmoro than half acentury. 
England robbed Dcnmaik of her fleet at Copenhagen, and a 
detachment of British tioops crossed over from Barrackpore 
and took possession of the town, and of the well filled store 
houses of Seramporc, while the Hon. Captain George Elliot, 
the sou of the Governor General, Lord Minto, sent up the 
boats of the Mwhsic frigate, which he commanded, and 
seized on three rich vessels Iving in the harbour. From the 
blow thus inflicted, the Danish East India Cbropauy never 
recovered. 

Serarapore was restored after tho pacification of Europe 
in 1815, but tbc Company was on tho verge of bankruptcy. 
The traffic in country piece goods, which had been the staple 
of Danish commerce, had begun to yield to the rivalry of 
English manufacture**, and, a short time after the restoration 
of the town, tbc products ’of English power looms, com- 
pletely extinguished the trade in Indian goods. Since 1815, 
one vessel, and one vessel alone, has visited the port. 
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For many years past the settlement had boon maintain- 
ed only by draining the home treasury. The king of Den mark 
therefore yielded to the wishes of his people, and disposed of 
possessions which entailed a heavy expense ; and Seramporo 
and Tran^uebar were, at the be^Tming of IS-it, transferre'd 
to the Bntish Government, for the sum of twelve lakhs of 
rupees (120,000£,) and on the 11th of October 1845, just 
nineW years and three days after Soetman had first hoisted 
the Danish flag in that town, it was taken down, and tho 
English colors hoisted in its stead. 



. CHAPTER ir. 


THE DUTCH IN INDIA. 


Eaelt in the sixteenth century, whilst James I was 
studying Hebrew at Hampton Court, the English and Dutch 
were trying to establish fortified factories on the Coast of 
Coromandel, in order to exchange the cloths of that locality 
for the pepper and spices of Java and the Moluccas. The 
Dutch came first and erected a great square massive Fort at 
Pulicat, about 30 miles to the north of the present site of 
Madras, and another at Sadras, about 80 miles to the south 
of that site. At Pulicat scarcely a vestige is to bo found of 
the Dutch of the olden time.beyoud a quaint burying ground, 
a street lined witlx trees, a few Dutch houses, and a few heavy 
masses of half buried brick work, which serve to show where 
the Fort enco stood. But at S.adras tho destruction has 
beeu but partial, and the hand of time has dealt lightly with 
the ruins. The watch towers and staircases, tho Governor’s 
house and the officers' quarters, the barracks, the cells for 
prisoners, the magazines, the store rooms, the ramparts,— all 
are still there, showing the heavy brick work, and neatness 
and primness of style, for which the Dutch were so celebrated. 

The Dutch began to tmde in Bengal as early as the 
commencement of tho seveutcenth century ; they were always 
tiie first in opulcucc and importance, till the English became 
the rulers of the country. 

The Dutch established themseh^s at Chinstirah in 1075. 
So long as they adhered to a steady prosecution of commerce, 
they were uniformly prosperous and successful. But at last 
they got tired of calculations and counting house drudgerj’ ; 
power and politics become their hobby, and they hoped for 
another Plasscy affair for themselves. 

The Na^vab Mcer Jaffier, who owed the enjoyment of 
his master’s throne to tho English, becamo anxious to throw 
off their yoke, and encouraged the Dutch to import troops, 
and to attempt the establisnment of a counter influence in 
Bengal. A large fleet arrived from Batavia, consisting of 
seven sliips, three of thirty*six guns, three of twenty-six and 
one of sixteen, with liOO troops, European and Malay. It 
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•was given out that the armament was iutoiuicJ for tlie 
DutA soltlcmeuts on the Coromajidet Coast, but had been 
obliged to run up the Hooghlv. It tvaa impossible for a 
man of Clive’s penetraliou to mistake its object. He was 
not ignorant of the feeling or the intrigues of the Kawab. 
Tho Butch had hitherto confined thenisclvcs strictly to 
mercantile umlertakinga. It was clear to the mind of Clive 
that their object was to take advantage of the breaking up 
of the Itahomedan ponor, and endeavour to supplant the 
English in Bengal Although he had no such absolute 
proof of these designs as to justify him in the bold ineasm-c 
he determined to pursue, yet wc, at this time of day, have 
the clearest evidence of the fact, in the journal ol one of 
their own officers, Stavorinus. 

The two nations were at pc.acc, and Clive clearlf had 
no right to prevent the progress of Butch ships and Butch 
troops to their own scltlcmcM'.. But he did not fail to per- 
ceive that the presence of a large foreign force, in the vici- 
nity of Calcutta, composed in a great measure of European 
soldiers, and commanded by Eviropean officers, wottUl not 
fail to disturb the dependence of tho Nawab on the Eiiglislj, 
and kindle liopos of ambition which would have been to him 
a source of great embarrassment. He determined to defeat 
tho projects of the Dutch at the risk of his own commUsiou. 
Ho was accustomed to affirm that an Imb'aii Governor must 
always act with a halter about his neck, and in this instance, 
he exempUfied his own assertion. 

During a pericKl of profound po.aco, ho captured tho 
Dutch vessels proccctling up the river, nml sent Col Fonlo 
to attack the Dutch army, and pi-evcnt its reaching Cliiu- 
snrah. Forde, who Boemc^l to feel tho halter already chafing 
his neck, demanded the Governor's written authority for an 
act so inconsistent with the law of nations. Clive, to whom 
tho note of demand was addressed, received it when plaving 
at cards. ^Vithout quitting the table he wrote an answer in 
pencil— "Dear Forde, fight them immediately. I will send 
you tho order of council to-morrow.” Forde met and discomfit- 
ed the Dutch, and Dutch ambition was qucncheil hv the 
daring genms of Chvo, as that of the French liad previously 
been. 

Of tho origin of Chinsurah we have been able to obtain 
no account, but one of the c«cutchcons in the church refers 
to a Governor who died in ICG.’f, Fort Oust.avus, beforo 
it was entirely tlcmoliahed. boro the date of IGSt on its 
northern, and 10^2 *on its eouthcni gate. It must there- 
fore have been a century and a half old when it 
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lovcllfil Nvith tlic gToiiiul. Tlic beains of tins ‘edifice, 
were of tlio lArgcst scfiiitliiig and equal iu size to two 
of our niodoni beams, were fouiul to be as sound as the day 
thev were inserted itito the building. They were of Java 
teak, and had been soqt up from liatavia. The garden of 
Goveriimeut House was tastefully laid out, and adorned with 
statuarv. The statues have long since disappeared, and the 
walk in the alley of trees, is now trod only by British soldiers. 

The settlement of Chinsurah was subordinate to that of 
Batavia, and all vacancies were filled up by the public 
authorities of that place, the local council being permitted 
only to nominate to ofiiciatiug appointments. The Govem- 
tueut coiisistetl of .a Governor or Director, and seven mem- 
liere of council, five of whom had a right to vote, as well as 
to advi.so, while two had no other privilege than that of 
advising. The chief though only the head of a commercial 
factorv maintained no little state. He was the only person 
in the* settlement who enjoyed the privilege of being carried 
'* in a palankeen, silting on a ebatr”— this kind of vehicle is 
now completely extinct. When he i ode through the .town, 
the natives were obliged in s«»me places to play on their in- 
struments of music, ble was preceded by c/ioWnrs, or 
attendants armed with a stalT entirely covered with silver, 
while the inferior membeia of council wore allowed cbobdars 
with only half mounted staxes. 

Wc obtain an interesting view of the state of tho Dutch 
fnctorv of Chinsurah, and the footing on which it stood in 
reference to the BuglUh Government of Bengal, as) well as of 
the manners of the times, from Stavoriuus’ narrative of tho 
oHicial visit paid by the Dutch Director to the English Pre- 
sident in 1770. The visit described was intended as a com- 
pliment to Mr. Cartier, who had just assumed tho Govem- 
inent of Calcutta. The Dutch Director embarkedjat four 
o’clock in the aftcnioon at Cliinsurah in company with eight 
persons. The garrison was drawn up on the occasion in two 
Hues, and a detachment, consisting of an officer and twenty- 
four pru'atcs, acconipanieil the Director, to servo as his body- 
gu:mL He embarked in the “Company's great biidgcrow,” 
in the large room of which thirty-six people could sit down 
to table. A salute of twenty-one guns announced his depar- 
ture from his own settlement. Each iudividu.nl in his suite 
had his own private bndgerow ; there were also two vessels 
used as kitchens, or cook bwits, and two os “ store-ships,” to 
carrv the provisions, for this long voyage from Chinsurah 
to Calcutta, besides those in which the body guard was 
embaikcd. 7110 whole fleet consisted of no fewer than 
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ihlrly-ihi'6c It reached Chttpore at seven the nest 

moraiog, where the party awaited the arrival of the deputa- 
tion sent from the English Government to receive the 
Director, and which consisted of Mr. Bussel, the second in 
command, and several other functionaries. 

On his arrival, the Dutch gentlemen went on shore, and 
after breakfasting at his garden house, proceeded to town in 
five carriages sent hy the Governor, and at ten o’clock 
alighlefl nt the house prepared for their reception.^ It stood 
next to the old Government House, and contained many 
roomy apartments, was hung with damask silk, and fitted up 
in the European style. In the area before the house stood 
a company of eighty sepoys, commanded by a European 
officer, and they continued to act as a guard of honor ns long 
as the Dutch Director continued in the settlement. As soon 
as Mr. Cartier heard of his arrival, he proceeded to pay his 
respects, accompanied by all the members of council. The 
Director said that the object of his visit was to congratulate 
the Governor on his appointment, and added, ns " a particular 
compliment, that ho hoped Mr. Cartier would bo well manage 
matters as to bo able to return to Europe In a few years ; to 
which that gentleman replictl with a smile.” This' visit of 
ceremonies lasted an hour. The Gorertior and council then 
departed to return the visit, arid remained three quarters of 
an hour. At half past twelve ho again went to Government 
House to dinner, where he found a table of sixty or seventy 
covers laid out in a large and air}’ saloon. Half the guests 
consisted of military officers, for whom wo arc told, the Gov- 
ernment kept open house every d.iy. "When the cloth was 
removed, a hookah was placeil on the Uible before each one 
of the company, which they smoked for lialf an hour ; they 
then rose from table nud retired to their respective dwellings. 

At six in the evening. Mr. Cartier waited on the Dutch 
Director and conducted him to his country scat at Bclvidcre, 
about two Dutch miles from Calcutta, where ho was enter- 
tained with an excellent concert performed by amateurs, and 
an elegant supper. At midnight he rctutnecl to his rcsidenco 
in town. The next monunc at nine^ file. Cartier agala 
Waited on him with an invitation to a grand ball, which was 
to be ciren that evening at the Court House. The ball was 
opened by iirs. Cartier and the Dutch Director. The com- 
pany was very* iinmeroiis, and "all were magnificently 
attired, especially the ladies, who were decked with a pro- 
funon of jewels.” A collatioa was served in an a«3jouitng 
room, and the astembly did uot break up before the follow- 
ing moniing 
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The next afternoon, at half past three, the Dutch 
Director took his leave of the Governor of Calcutta, and 
returned with his suite to the fleet at Chitpore in the Gover- 
nors coaches, accompanied by the same gentlemen who had 
been deputed to welcome him, and escorted by six of tho 
Governor’s life guards. Tho Director was saluted on his 
departure from Calcutta, as he had been on his arrival, with 
nineteen guns from the ramparts of Fort William. Tho visit 
co«!t him a thousand rupees in huxis, or vails to the Gover- 
nor’s servants. The fleet weighed anchor with the flood tide, 
and reached Giretty early the next morning, where tho parly 
were received by Hr. Chevalier and breakhisted with him. 
At nine o’clock — the breakfast in those days of formalit}' and 
etiquette seems to have been rather early — they rode from 
Giretty to Chandernagore, and after paying some \*isits, pro- 
ceeded to Chinsitrah, where all the members of council were 
in attendance to honor the return of their chief, and a saluto 
of twenty-one guns was fired from Fort Gustnvus. 

Tho Fort from which these salutes were fired has ceased 
to exist The Dutch finding their settlements in India, a 
mere burden on their finances, after they had ceased to be 
valuable as factories, very wisely resolved lo dispose of them, 
and the British Government was not displeased with an oppor- 
tunity of being relieved from the extravagant and profligate 
expenditure incurred by their servants on the island of 
Sumatra. An exchange accordingly took place in 1805, the 
Dutch were left in undivided possession of the island, and 
the English received Malacca and Chinsurah, together with 
tho subordinate factories, in lieu of Fort IfarlborougU 
and its costly dependencies. The old Fort and Government 
House at, Chinsurah were soon after demolished, to make 
room for a splendid range of barracks capable of accommoda- 
ting a thousand men, and no token remains to tell that tho 
settlement once belonged to the Dutch, but the escutcheons of 
the Governors which still coatinuc to adorn the walls of the 
church. 

Wo know of no place in India so redolent of old Dutch 
Vite in India, as Sadras. There the fnigtim may wander, not 
only through the old Fort ; but through the Governor's offi- 
cial residence, now a troveller’s bungalow, and above all, 
through tho ruins of Slyhn Heel's magnificent garden house ; 
and at last he will almost fancy that the great merchant 
princes of the seventeenth century have but just vanished 
away, with their huge pipes, their fiery sclinaps, and their 
stately vrows. The following extracts from some notes taken 
on the spot about 18G2 by a writer in thc.Cufcwffa 
may not ne without interest 
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/‘The Foit at Siulra^ irnist have been a verj- imposing 
p^ace a centuTy anil a half ago; and onongh of tbo foTlifica- 
tions are still standing, to show the great strength’ of the 
masonry, as well as the arrangement and jilan of the pljace. 
The visitor can skill walk along the elevated terraces, and 
examine the magazines, the store rooms, the treasury, the 
barracks, and the teirible dungeons. He may still enter the 
residence of the commandant, and even asccjul to tbc watch 
tOTvers and guaid rooms. But there, in n spot once an arena 
of constant business and bustle, all is silent and desolate. 
The purple convolvulus luxuriates amongst tho ruins, and 
nothing is heard but the solemn roar of the waves, which 
dash upon the sandy beach, unchanging and unchangeable. 

"Abimdrcd yards inland from the Fort stands what 
was once the town house or official residence of tho Dutch 
Governor. It consists of one ample hall, with rooms on cither 
elde.auda long spacious verandah in fiont. This hmlding 
is aUo intcrosting to the viritor, inasmuch as at present it 
terms the travcuei’s buncalow. The most cuiious featuto 
connected with this building is the rjuaiut old garden. An 
English garden in India disappears entirely in a tew years, if 
jio attention is paid to tbo cultivation ; but though nearly a 
century lias passe«l away since this Dutch garden was left to 
itself, the ruins still remain. Every fancifully cut bed, and 
straight prim path, was Hoed with brick covered nith white 
chunam ; and to this day the lines still lemain to indicato 
tho beds and pathways of olden time. 2’hero too arc the 
solid scats, the massive walls, the ueat tank with little 
channels for watering the beds, and the luxuriant reraains of 
trees and flowers which still struggle against tho thick 
overgrowth of prickly pear. 

“But this town house and grave looking garden are 
dwarfed into insiguificaucc by the side of the magnilicent 
garden house, which once rose in stately grandeur nearly 
half a mile inland, and where the Dutchmen of old displayed 
their taste for flowers and canals to tlicir heart’s content. 
There, was once the Dutchman’s beau ideal of luxury and 
retired dignity A quaint but splendid edifice, strong as a 
castle, but rendered light and elegant by its graceful towers, 
elevated terraces, and curious arches. Tho gaidcns spread- 
ing over four acres wero all cut up into straight walks, 
mathematical beds, and endless water channels. Trees and 
ilowers all were luxuriant but trim ; and the deep waters of 
the lake-Vikc tanks, were ns solemn and impcrtiirbahlo ns a 
Dutch canal. In a wonl. all the wonders of a lesidencoat 
tho Hague were reproduced in that sandy plain. The indica- 



tious of the jiaH arc stUl so fiCsh, that the imagination 
Ciisily calls up a picture of the days that have been. The 
■walks once more alive with young Dutch traders, solemn as 
judges, and with fair yoting vrows, stately, prim and bloom- 
ing as the precisely cut be^ of flowers. From yonder tower 
a starched lady in ruffled may hai'e been looking down upon 
the j’ollow lotus flowers in that deep lake; or watching the 
Governor and Council sitting in that small erabowerccl 
island, with the eternal schnaps and coffee and stupendous pipe. 
All is intensely Dutch, and yet here and there glides a mild 
Hindoo, or a jewelled and bangled ayah. But all is a dream 
of the past. Silence and desolation are the only denizens 
now; and nature alone luxuriates amongst the ruins.” 

Although drunkenness, duelling, gambling, and licen- 
tiousness were only too common, the strictest rules were laid 
down for preserving sobriety and moralit}*. Sir W'illiam 
Langhorno in 1 GTS issued express onlcrs, — and certainly liis 
\icws were liberal — that no person was to be allowcil to 
drink above half a pint of arrack or brandy and one quart of 
wine at a time, under a penalty of one pagoda upon the 
house-keeper that suppliw it, and 12 fanams (about n 
rupee) upon every guest that had exceeded that modest 
allowance. Drunkenness was to be punished by a fino or the 
stocks. All persons addicted in any way (o licentiousness 
were to be imprisoned at the discretion of the Governor, and 
if not reclaimed wore to bo sent back to England. All per- 
sons telling a lie, or absenting themselves fi om morning or 
cveuing prayers, were to be fined four fanams for each 
offence. Pereons being out of the Fort .after eight o’clock in 
the evening weie to be punished ; and any one committing 
the lieiuous offence of getting over the walls of the Fort 
upon any pretence whatever, was to be kept in irons until 
the arrival of the ships, and then to be sent to England, there 
to receive further punishment. It was also onlained that all 
j'versons swearing, cursing or blaspheming the sacred name of 
Almighty God should pay a fine of four fanams for each 
offence ; that any tno persons, •who should go out into the 
tn deeidi w 'between tbeva by the sv;<avd ot fwo 

arms, should be imprisoned for tno months on nothing but 
rice and water ; that any soldier giving another the lie should 
be made fast to a gun, and then jrecei\e ten small blons nith 
a rattan, well laid on by the roan to whom he had pveu the 
lie ; and that any officer who should in any way connive at 
the offence, or at any mitigation of the punishment, should 
forfeit a month’s wages. 



CHAPTEn V 


THE CIVIL SEUYICE. 


[Several noliees o! th* Civil Scrrlco teni bo fouD^ nntler Jhe liw^irg 
“OflJcUli’* (cliapler X., volume 1.) hence the brevity of the preseat cbopterO 


Under the idea that tho attainment^ of the Persian 
language \vas impossible in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
the Court directed, in 2757, that “five young gentlemen, 
covenanted for our establishment,” should be sent, “ by the 
first ships bound to Bombay, to reside at Bussora, and to 
send annually two others upon the same footioc," to “study 
the PoTsian tongue and notlung else, to rise in the service as 
OUT othoT servants do, tecelvibg such allowance and salary 
during their stay as you judge fit, and when qualified 
to be of use, to come to Bengal and take their standing 
ftccording to theic rank in the service ; which we esteem to 
be the most efibctual method of getting Europeans perfected 
in the pure genuine Persian speech and literature, and wo 
dare say wilt be attended with many future advantages to 
the Company's affairs." 

The young writer came out at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, and immediatoly engaged a hanfair, who in general 
became his master, and relniow his influence as long os his 
employer remained in India. The object of this engagement 
■was to obtain pecuniary zusistance in that career of private 
trade on widen the civilian embarked before he had been a 
twelvemonth in the country. The banian advanced the 
money, and of course took the lion's share ofthe profits. But 
this was not all. Every Company’s servant, down to tho 
hmiov ^’^^iter, was entitled to a rtitsfucJ; for his private trade. 
The dmtiick was a passport for trade, issued under the broad 
Persian perwannnb or seal of office, signed by the President, 
and countersigned by the Secretary to the Council, by virtue 
of which the goods covered by it passed *' clear of duties, let, 
hindrance or obstructions from the Government guards.” 
Thoso dustuclvs hecanio the most prolific source of disputes 
v/ith tho native government, and rencatedly constrained tho 
I’resUlcut to pay doY.’a two « three inUha of rupees to pacify 
thcKawab. 
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It n as to ol)taxn the benefit of this dustuck for his own 
private and clandestine trade, and thereby to evade the pay- 
ment of duties on his adventures, that the banian attached 
liimself to the >yriter. The trade protected by these dustucks 
was invariably entered in the master's name though carried 
on with the capital of his banian ; and thus it often appeared 
on the public register that civilians, who were known not to 
be worth five pounds, were possessed of a trade of two lakhs 
of rupees a year. The terms of this illicit compact between 
the civilian and the banian, varied with circumstances ; the 
former obtained an eighth, a fourth, and sometimes even a 
moiety of the profits ; that is, of the profits which the banian 
was good enough to admit. The whole body of the service 
was implicated from the President downwards, more or less, 
in thfisQ underhand dealings, nod though the Directors, 
between 1702 and 1750, sent tbo most peremptory orders 
against the custom, and the pumshmenl of those engaged in 
it, there was none in a position to cast the first stone at his 
neighbour. The civilian conlioued to live by his trade and 
bis dustucks. 

The " turbulent, factious conduct of the young men of 
the Civil Service in Calcutta,” had become so alarming, that 
it attracted the notice of the Honorable the Court of Direct- 
ors, who wrote out in March 1767,that they were ''detemiin- 
cd to quell it, aud if they ^the young civilians) cannot be 
brought to a sense of their duty, they are unworthy of our 
service, and must not be suffered to continue in India. There 
is something so subversive of all order and good government 
in such young men making themselves judges of the conduct 
of their superiors, and their combination to insult them is 
of so atrocious a nature, so hurtful of our government in the 
eyes of the natives ; and should the same factious spirit 
spread itself tO the Army, the consequences to be appre- 
hended so fatal, that we think the existence of the Company 
almost (lepemb on your exerting your authority on this 
occasion.” 

Instances having frequently occurred of Civil Servants 
of the Company omitting to supply, in a regular manner with 
the order published on the 22nd November 178G, which 
^required that, in future, all servants of the Company employ- 
ed in the Revenue and Commercial Departments should 
resign their offices previous to their applications for leave to 
return to Europe, and transmit, at the same time, a certifi- 
cate from the department under which they acted that they 
have settled accounts; the Government further notified, 
under date the 21st January 17S7, still more stiingcnt regu- 
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latlons on the subject ; and the Secretary to Gorernmerrt wns 
directed “to be particularly careful that the above rcgiila- 
tious have been strictly complied with, before any orders 
issue from bis office that shall grant to any Comi)any’'s ser- 
vant permission to go to Europe and assign to him accommo- 
dation in the Company’s ships.” 

[Adv.] — “ IVants a 'Wife, — A young man of genteel 
connexions and pleasing appearance, being desirous of pro- 
viding himself with an amiable partner and agreeable coin^ 
panion for life, takes this opportunity to solicit the fair hand 
of a young and beautiful lady. Personal aocoinplishments 
arc absolutely necessary, though fortune will be no object, as 
he is on the point of taking a long and solitary jonmey to a 
distant and remote part of the country, and is anxiously 
solicitous to obtain a partner of his plcastrres and a soother 
of his woes. A line addressed to Mr. Atall, No. lOO Writers' 
Buildings, will meet with every possible attention, and tho 
greatest secrecy will not only be observed, but Mr. Atall will 
have the pleasure of giving doe encouragement to their favor, 
Calcutta, 21st November 1808.” This looks very much like 
the production of some wag or wags then under instruction 
in tho College in the Writers’ Buildings. 

The following is an extract from the proceedings of tho 
OoTCTnoi General in Council, in the Public Doprutment, on 
the 10th September 1700: — "Bcsolved, tint with a view to 
encourage the acquisition of the native I-nuguaccs, such of tho 
Honorable Company’s writers as are so disposed, bo allowed, 
(luring the period of their writership, the sum of sicca’ rupees 
30 permontb for a master to teach them 5 blit that the first 
bill for this allowance (which is to be drawn with their office 
salary) bo not paid until it shall ha^ e been signed by tho 
Governor General, agreeably to tho established practice. 

" Ordered, that it be notified to the Honorable Com- 
pany’s writers, that the Governor General will not be inatten- 
tive to the progress which they make in acquiring the country 
languages, and that it is the intention ofGovernmcnt to with- 
draw the allowance lot a master from those who, on an 
examination by such persons os the Governor General may 
think proper to appoint, from time to time for this purpose, 
shall be found not to have made a rcasooablo proficiency 
therein. 

“ The Board adverting to the regulations passed in tho 
Secret Bepartroont of Inspection on tho 27th Juno 1785, 
and published in the Gazette on the 30th of tho same month, 
whereby, it was resolved that the Honotablc Company’s 
writers should be allowed to dmw (Independently of their 
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salary) sicca nipees one hundred per month, and that they 
should be accommodated with apartments in the Writers’ 
Ruildiu^s until their personal allowances (including the 
above 100 rupees) should exceed Rs. 400 per month. 

“Resolved, that the above mentioned allowance of 
Rs. 100 per month be abolished, and that the title to apart- 
ments in the buildings shall cease to every writer, as well as 
to every’ other civil servant of whatever ranh, whose personal 
allowances shall exceed the sum of Sicca Rupees 300 per 
month. It is to he observed that the allowance of Sicca 
Rupees 30 per month for a master to teach the country lan- 
guagis is not to be considered as a personal allowance.” 

We are informed by an intelligent traveller (Drives), 
who visited India in 1754, being Staff Surgeon with Admiral 
Watson’s fleet, that superfluities or luxuries were forbidden 
by the Indian Government to their young servants. Palan- 
Ic'eens, and even the use of a chattab, were prohibited by the 
jiuthorities. A young fellow of humor, on the order against 
tvundcU or c7talins conung out, altered the form of his um- 
brella from a round to a square. 

Hugh Boyd records in the Indian Obserrer (1703) that 
“ in times of yore our honorable masters were very attentive 
to correct any' appearance of extravagance in their young 
servants. Hearing that laced clothes were very much in 
fashion in Fort square, a sumptuary regulation was sent out 
against them. But a younggentleman.whocould not entirely 
divest himsolf of his favorite habits, still sport^ a gold 
edging on his coat, and defended it against the graver powers 
by maintaining, that though lace was prohibited, the order 
was not binding." What would a young civilian of the present 
day think if an order were to be issued against top-boots, 
or any other article of dress. Or a young ensign if the yearly 
number of his kid gloves and patent leather boots was to be 
regulated in general orders. The (Jondition of both the 
civilian and the military adventurer has altered for the 
better since those days, as well in regard to pay as in 
monility. 

The Court of Directors had occasion, in a despatch of 
the 22nd May 1811, to coll the attention of the Bengal 
Government to the fact of the young writers in the College 

of Fort William incurring debts while under tuition “ where 

their allo%vancc5,” soys the despatch, "arc suJHcicntly ample 
to provide all their reasonable want^ and where the time of 
our servants should be employed in qualifying themsehes to 
discharge the active duties of the ser\ice for which they 
ought to bo employed in preparing themselves, and not 
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vnslPil in expensive indiilKcnccs, incompnlible «itli their 
liituation and duty. Wo inusHhcrcfore call your particular 
ntlontion to this lultjecl, nwl sritli « view in future to put an 
entire slop to a pmclico so Tuinmts to tho indhiiUinl enenged 
in it, as injurious to tho Conipany’s service, wo direct timt it 
be promulgated and fully aetcaupon, that no writer, who 
has contracted debts which lio U utiahlo to discharge, shall 
he eligible to fill any situation of trust and rcsporisiiiiity; 
for it is solf'CvidcDt that a young man entering into ntihiic 
employ, embarrassed in liis circumstances and indebted 
perhaps to a native in n considcrablo sum of money, cannot 
be equally independent with him who commences his career 
in life free from such iocumbrancos.” 

In 1853 admission to tho Indian civil scrvico was 
thrown open to all who, being natuml-bom subjects of tho 
Queon, should offer themselves os candidates for examination 
and admission. Tho unnecessarily protracted pcrioil which 
was allowed for study to every young civilian before ho 
presented himself for the examination which was to test his 
fitness for entering on actiro duties, was curtailed Tho 
College of Fort 'Willtam, which was established by tho n Isdom 
of Lord Wellesley, was abolished ; and a boanl of examiners 
for conducting examinations, and for superintending the 
studies of young civilians, created in its stead. In 1853 
admission to the medical service was thrown open to com* 
petition by all classes, European os well as native. 

Until 1853 the local govemment of Bengal had been 
placed in the hands of the Oovemor General ot India; but 
now that officer was liberated from the obligation of per- 
forming an impossible task of controlling tho government of 
all India ; and a Lieutcxmnt Governor was appointed to tho 
charge of Bengal alone. 

At the same time, another great change was introduced, 
equally novel in its character and not less important. A 
council was appointed as the Legislature of India, wliich was 
no longer identical with the Supreme Council, hut included 
divers other members, and exercised its functions by separato 
and distinct proceedings of its own. 



CHAPTER V^-. 


INTDIAN NAVY. 


The Bombay ITanne or Indian Navy is the oldest' 
Branch of the East India Company’s service in India. It was 
created for the suppression of piracy on the coast of Malabar, 
at a time when the pirates threatened every merchant vessel 
that appeared on the coast, and even had. the audacity to 
attack vessels in the Bombay harbor. As the British power 
extended, piracy on a large scale gradnally ceased on the 
western sine of India; hut it ceased there to reappear Avith 
renewed •rigor in the Gulf of Persia.. Various acts of piracy 
Baring been committed on our trading vessels, the British 
Bag insulted, its eSceis beaten, and its vessels of war 
attacked, the Government of India, after incurring an enor- 
mous expense In fitting out two expeditions for the destruc- 
tion of the strongholds of these marauders, found that tho 
only method of keeping' them ill sulriectioo was to maintam 
a strong force in the Gulf, and this ^ ever since continued 
to be the principal duty of the Indian Navy., 

The Indian Navy grew by slow degrees, os the necessity 
for defending the rich mercBanttnen of the old Companv 
became greater and greater. Soon after the estahlbhmeut 
of factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Gogo, a local? 
force was formed at Surat, with the common-place title 
of “grabs and gallivats,” vessels v.'uying in sire from 50 to 
300 tons. This was in 1G23, and it was from this nucleus that 
afterwards the Bombay hrarine was formed, and ultimately 
tho Indian Navy itself Tn the 17th century the Portuguese 
shared, with native and European pirates, tlie attention of 
those staunch little vessels, and many a tough fight took 
place in the Indian Ocean, and in the rivers and creeks of 
the adjoining coasts. Piracy was rampant in the Indian 
seas ; the notorious Captain Kidd and his crew in the Adi-en- 
ture enriching themselves by plundering the ships of all 
nations with praiseworthy jmparaality. Thus the fighting 
ships of the Cotupany grew in aze and number as their com- 
merce extended, and the Mstoiy of the various factories, 
which of course were, in the first place, ' established on the 
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Gca-board, is full of stories of the prowess of tho seamen \\Iio 
fought on land and at sea with the same resolute courage, 
and fought too with general aucccss. 

In 1716, we arc told by Lieutenant Low in his lately 
published work on the Indian Navy, from which we have 
obtained rnnch inforraalion — ‘“Theccyst of tbe Marine was 
X51,700; and it consisted of one ship of 32 guns, four grab- 
ships, mounting between 20 and 28 guns, and twenty grabs 
and galUvats, carrying between 5 and 12 guns.” 

In 1754 a dry dock was built in Bombay, and soon after- 
wards a dockyard was formed, the head builder being a 
Parsce, Manockjeo Lowjec, whose work and that of his 
nephew, Jamaetjee Bomanjee, was so well done that their 
ships were held to bo equal, if not superior, to those bxxilt in 
Europe. They were the first to discover the qualities of teak 
wood, and the frigates and liuc-of-batUe ships built by them 
for tho English Navy were said to have been remarkable for 
their strength and scan orthy qualities. Towards the close of 
the century some important surveys were made by the 
Marine, but the French Revolution soon dissipated peace jn 
tho East; and in 1793 the Company ro-orgauized their 
Service. 

Passing over the dark period of tho history of the Marine, 
we shall treat at once of its constitution and strength at the 
commencement of the Burmese war in 1824. It then num- 
bered fifteen ve.ssela, ranging from 517 to 160 tons, and with 
armaments of from 24 to 2 guns. 

At the commeneeraent of the Burmese war several of 
the vessels belonging to the Marine were sent to join the 
fleet, and acted in concert with it against tho ciiciny. At 
this time, if we arc to believe Captain Marr}att, the vessels 
were by no means eflcctvvo fighting vessels, carrying guns 
above what they should, and being manned by crow.'?, of 
which only a sm.all proportiou were Europeans. During the 
war the officers showed much gallantry and did good service 
with tho limited means at theix disposal. 

A new and more fortunate era dawned on the Jrarlnc 
tow!j.r<U tho close oC tho adavlnistra.t\ev\ of the Hon’We 
Movmtstuart Elphinstono, who throughout tho whole period 
of his government took a warm interest in tho adv ancement 
of the bcrvico. 

In June 1S2S, Sir Charles Malcolm, a C.iptain in His 
Mnie4ty’s Navy of thirty years standing, arrived in Bomb.ay 
to fill the nj)poiiitmeut of Suj)oriiite«dcnt ; and in the fol- 
lowing year Uis M.ijcst y was pleased to extend martial law to 
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the service, and to onlcr that the officers should rani: -witli 
those of the Royal hCavy. 

j The Bombay Marine changed its name on the 1st May 
1830 to that of the Indian Navy, and at this period of its 
history it had many difficulties to meet It was very’ nearly 
reduced to a mere packet service, the commercial clement in 
the Company looking upon its maintenance as a war fleet as 
a useless expenditure ; bxit better times were in store, and 
under Captain (afterwards Sir Robert) Oliver, it revived its 
old fighting traditions in the Persian Gulf and on the Indus. 

In 1836 the Indian Navy consisted of fifteen .vessels, of 
which one was a steamer (the Hugh Lindsay), their tonnage 
ranging from 5C7 to 50 tons, and their armament ranging 
from sixteen 32 prs. to t %%0 4 prs. AU these vessels with one 
or two exceptions had been built since 1823, ami were a fine 
class of vessels, built of teak, and copper-fastened, and on tho 
latest models. 

The number of officers belonging to the Indian Navy, 
was not much greater in 1851 than it w.as 18 years before, 
though tho number of vessels had increased tcn*fold. In 
1833, there were twcnty*one vessels in all, of which only ono 
was a steamer ; tho tonnago of the whole being barely 1,300 
tons; whilst in 1834, the tonnage amounted to about 85,000 
tons, and the number of vessels forty-seven, of which twenty- 
four were steamers, requiring not only a greater number of 
officers, but a larger amount of stores. With nil this increase 
the officers were worse off than iu those days ; their work 
he-avier and their prospects less promising; and notwithstand- 
ing that officers had been taken from the merchant service, 
still they were not sufficient to render tho ^cssolsof the 
Indian Navy efficient. 

If the Indian Navy has gained but few laurels in 
chasing tho pirates from the western shores ot India, or in 
its engagements with an European enemy, this must bo 
attributed to the smallness of the craft and their miserably 
deficient armaments. To the surveying department however, 
the. officers of this service may justly ccfcc with, pculc, ao.<i 
point to the noblo works of Captains Ross, Elnon, ilorcsb}', 
Bnicks, Cogan and many others. It would be superfluous to 
dwell on the merits of Captain Ross’ surveys of the coast of 
various countries to the eastward — on his great work, tho 
survey of tho China seas, — or on iho survey of the Gulf of 
I’civia by C.iptains Bracks. Cogan and Rogers ; the Red 
Sea by C.'iptains Elwon end Moresby ; and Socotra by Com- 
mander Hair.cs ; for theii labors are kriouu to the world and 
their merits have been duly appreciated. The sur\cy of tho 
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llaldive Islands by Captain Moresby ; of the Beuthem coast 
of Arabia by Captain Hfdnesjof the Indus byr Lieutenant 
Carless. And several other important works might also bo 
mentioned as reflecting credit and lustre on the members of 
the Indian I^avy. 

Captain Horsburgb, whose admirable “Book of Direc- 
tions” and numerous accompanying charts, form, the com- 
pletest body of hjdro^raphic^ and nautical knowledge that 
has ever appeared, was for many years Hydrographer to the 
East India Company, and had contributed more by his 
writings and his original charts to the cause of Eastern 
navigation, than all the other writers and voyagers in the 
eame seas put together. 



’CHAPTER VII. 


IKDO-BRITONS. 


Bast Indians or Eurasians as a class were in tlie early 
•days of the Company’s rule in India in a peculiar position ; 
they were looked down upon hy Europeans, who called them 
half-castes and other opprobrious names. Captain Williamson 
in ISOO opposed their admission to oflSces of authority and 
trust, on the ^ound that “their admission could not fail to 
lessen that respect and deference which ought most studiously 
to be exacted on every occasion from the natives of rank.'* 

The Europeans of that time were apprehensive that the 
East Indians would mutiny and join the natives. Lord 
Valentia writes In his time of the fear entertained of the 
East Indians, lest they “ should become politically powerful 
•and be beyond control. They were in Calcutta clerks in 
every mercantile house, though not permitted to bold office 
under tho East India Company.” Lord Valentia was in 
great alarm lest they should follow the example of the Spanish 
Americans, and of St. Domingo. Ho recommended that a 
law should he passed requiring •' every East Indian father to 
send his children to England, whence they should not be 
allowed to return, in any capacity.” 

The following curious announcement is found in the 
Gazette of the 31st 3fay 1792 — " At a Court of Directors, 
held on Tuesday, the 19th April 1791 — Resolved unani- 
mously, that no person the son of a native Indian, shall 
henceforward be appointed hy this court to employment in the 
civil, military, or marine service of the Company.” And 
this prohibition was in the following November extended to 
sworn officers of the Company's ships, between Europe and 
India, 

“ It having been represented to the Governor in 
Council,” says sn order, dated Fort St. George, 30th Novem- 
ber 1827, — that the class of persons designated country-bom 
in the general orders of tho 13th of March last, prefer tho 
designation of Imlo-Briton, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that they shall in future bo distingxushed by that term 
in all public documents in wbic^ there may be occasion 
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to meutioo them.” lu consequenco of this order we have 
headed our chapter accordingly. 

In 1821, a pamphlet entitled “Thoughts how to better 
the condition of Indo-Britons ” by a “ Practical Reformer,” 
was written to remove the prejudices existing in the minds 
of youth bom in the country, against engaging in trades. 
This was followed up by another pamphlet, entitled “ An 
Appeal on behalf of Indo-Britons.” 

After these publications there was a lull, vfith the 
exception of occasional letters in the public prints, until 
June 1824, when a deputation of the Mfinagers of the Cal- 
cutta Grammar School waited upon the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, and requested his patronage of “ a school of trade ” 
Svhich it was contemplated to c.stab!ish. 

A public meellDg was held at the Town Hall on the 
ICth February 1325, when it was determined to establish a 
society for training up Christian youth to useful trades and 
occupations under tbo nppeUation of “ The Calcutta Apprentic- 
ing Society.” The object of the society was to obtain funds 
from the public for “ placing ont Chnstinn youth, of every 
denomination, in need of support from this society, uith 
respectable persons, engaged tn useful trades and occupations, 
who may be willing to take them as apprentices for a limited 
term of years” The scheme took with the public. Hr. 
lloiiderson ot tbo Bank of Bengal, undertook the duties of 
fccrctary gratuitously ; subscriptions to the ninoimt of 
Rs. 21,000 were siiccdily collected; and a honso of reception 
was obtained, whence tradesmen could take tUoso lads who 
were found to bo industrious 

The second annual report of the Apprentiemg Society 
(published in 1827) sbowc<l that the apprenticing of boys 
to trades had failed, as might have been expected, but their 
TOurino school seemed to bo likely to answer. The Calcutta 
Apprenticing Society had n vessel on the river, which was 
used ns n marine school in whicli the lads wero taught sen- 
niansliip This vessel was in so bad a state in 1828, that it 
was sohl for Rs. 4000. The roungor boys were sent to the 
orpliau an<l fn-o schools, niitl the elder ones were provj^lctl 
for on board the pilot and other vessels of the port. 

In 1R2!> the pro^pretus of the East Indian Association 
was i».->iied Tho rlntf object of tho Association was, “ to 
iti'iiiiro into and nsccrtniii llio al.ate .ami circunistniiccsof East 
ludi.ins . to by all lawful inean'i, to icmove the 

grici.anc<->» iinilor wlueh they lAbnur, and to promote their 
tutcHcctual, mvnd, mid ]>obttcal iiiqirovciucut. This will 
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necessarily open a vride field for research and investigation ; 
and it cannot, therefore, be doubted, that the advantages of 
an Association established for such purposes aro sufficient- 
ly manifest in the useful and comprehensive nature of its 
intended operations. Every subject of importanco,'counect- 
ed with the ^vcll-being of tho E.ist Indians as a body, will 
undergo full discussion, by which means every important 
measure having been thoroughly examined, the difficulties 
which may exist, and the most suitable means of removing 
them will be made apparent ; and the whole strength of the 
Association will be put forth to obtain for them the possession 
of those rights and immunities of which they are now desti- 
tute. As it is in contemplation to publish the results of 
those discussions, much infor/n.'ition on theoretical and 
practical subjects will be diffused, — an expedient which null 
cause many existing and injurious prejudices to vanish, and 
prep.are the way for the adoption and execution of plans noir 
little known, or unjustly depreciated.” 

. An effort was made at Madras, bv the^ cstablisbracafc of 
an "Apprenticing Society,” toghothe children ofEiimsian, 
parents a mechanical education,^ so that they might pursue 
trades in preference to the quill. Tho result was, says the 
first report of the society (1S2G) favorable, though there was- 
much opposition shown by parents, to tbeir cluUIron being 
put out to mechanical trades in preference to the usual situa- 
tions of clerks in offices. 

Some of their grievances may bo tlms epitomised. 
Eurasians in the mofussU were not brought within the 
jurisdiction of the ciiil law. They were excluded from the 
principal offices in the Civil, Military and llarine services of 
the Rast India Company, They were treated as ineligible 
to many subordinate offices open to other natives of the 
country. Tliey were declared disqualffied from holding Bis 
Majesty’s commission. The nominally independent powers 
of India were debarred from accepting of their scm'cos. In. 
fact, they experienced none of that fostering care which had 
been extended by the government to other classes of natives. 
All these glaring disabilities had been repeatedly represent- 
ed to the government of the East India Company with a 
view to their abolition, but without success ; till it was rcsolv- 
^ to form an East Indian Committee, and to depute one of 
their body to England viith a petition to tho British Parlia- 
ment for tho redress o! their grievances. Accordingly Jlr. 
John 'William Ricketts, the first noblo pioneer in the 
Eurasian cause, volunteered to proceed to Englantl His 
mission was successful, and on his return to India, by way of 
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Jladras, he received quite an ovation from his countrymen? 
in that presidency ; and was afterwards warmly welcomed ita 
Calcutta, where a report of Ms mission was read at a public: 
meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hall in March 1881 . 
The result of the petition was .the enactment of juster laws, 
and gradual removal of the disabilities which had weighed, 
on Eurasians so heavily. Since then,, thanks to beneficent 
legislation and the spread of more enlightened ideas, indivi- 
dual membeis'of the Eurasian class are now to be found in 
nearly all departments of Government, from which they were 
once jealously excluded. Not a few: have eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves in the various walks of life, witne?<3 
Sir Richard Francis Morgan, Chief Justice of Ceylon, Sif 
George W. Kellner and. Q&eia.. 



oiiAPTEn viir. 


irUTES’lES IN THE IXDIAX ABltT. 


EUnOPCAX MOTIKIES. 

To tlio^c who think a mutiny of Europeans in Iiulla 
chimerical, v.e may notice that of a handful of men who seized 
the castle and island of Bombay in 1GS3, then our only 
possession, and kept it ajjainst-the Company for two yeaia 
thotigh still professin" allegiance to the King; the mutiny 
of French troops, uu^cr D’Auteuil, in 1740, which changed. 
Dupteix’s triumph into terror and consternation, and nearly 
nipped in the hud the grand design of bringing oH India 
under the rule of France; the mutiny of the European, part 
of the Bengal Army under Clivo, in the face of an enemy, 
in 1760; that of the Madras Army in 1770 (in which the 
Commandcr-an-Chicf took part,) which deposed and imprison- 
ed Lonl Pigott; the all but mutiny of the Bengal ofBcers in 
1705-0; and that of a large portion of those at Madras 
against Sir 0. Barlow in 1S09. These were only partial 
mutinies, and in circiun'-tances particularly unfaiorablo to 
the malcontents; yet in all of them a little less firmness or a 
little less moderation and concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment, would have led to a contest that might have proved 
fatal to our Indian empire. 

The fuvmidablo mutiny which was discovered in Septem- 
ber 176G, among the officers of the whole Euiopean Army 
alluded to above, wc shall notice more in detail During 
Lowl Clive's resivlencc at Moorsbedabad, " the alamnug 
ad^icfs aiiived that almost all tlio officers of tho army had 
covabiwed, \wv.lec avticks oCtbft tftost tolcnvu. agree wiut, te 
resign their commissions by' a certain day unless their katta 
was restored and tlic onicrs of the Company were abrogated. 
To secure their measures without incurring the penalties of 
desertion, they fixed on a ]Ktio<l when they had no pay ni 
advance, and it was every moment e\pcctcd our frontier 
would bo itnadod by a large body of Mahratta horse , flatter- 
ing themselves that the necc^sity for their senucsnt'o 
critical a juncture mu«t infallibly reduce the Board to .sub- 
mlv«iaii.'’ But they were nu-itakciL ‘'Itw'as inin edia'ely 
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Tftcommended by Lord CHvo to the Board, ^Ybcn he trans- 
mitted the advices, rather to put all to tlio risk tliaii sutler 
•the authority of the Council to be insrilUd. The savine to 
the Company from the reduction of batta was nou of tritliiig 
consideration, when comparcil witli the' danger of yielding to 
the menaces of so unprecedented and mutinous an association. 
To preserve the authority of the President and Council, and 
•crush an attempt that indicated the total subversion ofgovetn- 
raent, became now theobjeertjin which sentiments the whole 
Board with one voice concurred with His Lmdship. He pro- 
■cceded, accompanied by General Camne, to ilonghj'r, whoro 
the fii-st brigade lay in cantonment, and happily arrived at 
the instant when the whole body of Europeans was ripe for 
revolt. Their officers, (the Lieutenant Colonel, and two or 
three suhalterns excepted.) had to a man withdrawn them- 
relvcs, and the soldiers, fired with the contagious spirit of 
mutiny, were on the point of following the example of their 
Buperiors, when His Lordship’s presence and authority 
•awakened them to a sense of their duty, and probably' sarctl 
these provinces from all the horrors of rapine, desolation and 
luilitary anarclw. The same violence of conduct prc^ ailed 
amongst the officers of the 2nd and flrd Biigade.s stationed at 
AWahahad and Patna, insomuch that Colonel Sirith, who 
was posted on the frontier of Korah, remote fiom all osfist- 
tince, and in the very face a formidable enemy, was totally 
deserted by his officers in those Hne.shc had drawn to oppose 
the irruption of the llahrattas.” Mr. Long in his “.'^flec- 
tions," fiom which wo have taken the aho\o, docs not give 
U3 the sequel to this alarming mutiny. 

A mutiny of a serious nature seems fo have OTrnircd in 
the regiment of Euiopcan Artillery stationed »t iho Slount, 
Madras, on the loth and 16th Jaiiu.my 3708. We Inn o 
failed in procuring any detail of it, tut have only an acconiit 
of the execution of the ringleaders in the mutiny, winch took 
place at tho ilount on the 15th llarcli, which was after all 
the parties concerned had been tried by court martial. The 
prisoners Clarke, Stumbles, Banks, Forster, Laurence. and 
Connor were sentenred to death ; the first three to bo hanged 
in chain«i, Forster to be hhnvn away from agnn, and I*aw- 
icuce at\d Connor to be shot. When the first four had been 
di^pc«e<l of, and the execution party were prepared to carry 
out tho seritonro on the two remaining prisoners, Lawrence 
and Connor, who bad been viewing tho fate of the others, 
Major Gciiemi Brutbwaitn went up to them and cnnounced 
the Conunamlfr-in-Cliiers pardon. Lawrence fell son.'selcss on 
the gtouml, Connor, after a inoinrtit's j'utisp, dinppcd on hts 
ki-ctf, ni-d cfij.rtd up tl.ai ks iu a loud at.d setious manuer. 
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In an onler dated Chonllry Plaia, 15th ifarch, the Com- 
mander in Chief dwelt upon the destructive consequences oF 
an offence which is the most flagitious (hat can bmnd the- 
character of a soldier. He ordcr^ that the two pardoned 
men should bo struck off the rolls of the Artillery, and sent, 
out of the country’. 

K.^TrVE MOnxiES. 

Casual readers of the military' history of India offenj 
fancy that the mutiny of 1857 was unprecetlentcd. That 
it>\asso in magnitude is happily true; but other insur- 
rections, refusals to obey legitimate authority ; aud attempts 
to subvert the power of the military commanders, had hap- 
pened at various times aud in various parts of both tho 
Madras and the Bengal presidencies. 

One of the regiments of the Royal service employed in 
India at this time (1708) was the 89th Toot. Its time being 
up, it ^as about to proceed to England, when news rcacheil 
Bombay, where it was stationed, that ilojor Adams had died, 
that the forces of tho Great Mogul were invading Bclmr, and 
that the Council of Fort WlUam needed the services of Major 
Hector Munro, with all the troops that could be spared. 
Munro immediately hastened round to Calcutta, assumed the 
post of Commandcr-iu-Cbicf, and proceeded to tale the field. 

On tho Sid Augijst 1704 a scheme was discovered for a. 
rising of the sepoy troops at Patna and Moaghyr; this was 
carried into effect on the 7th .and 8th, a Jajge num^r of the 
men taking their officers prisoners .and walking off with 
their arms. The cause of the disaffection was, that they 
had not received the same amount of prize money which haS 
been accorded t'o other battalions. Alter much difficulty the 
men were brought back to their allegiance. 

This epoch is one of so much interest in the history of 
the Bengal anny, and it at tho same time offers so many 
more proofs of the mutinous disposition upon which Captain 
Turner Macan and Sir Edward Paget commented before the 
House of Commons, that we roust take from Captain Broome’s 
book the following quotation : — 

“ A mutinous spirit once eugendcred in an army is rn’y 
to be suppressed by a strong hand and the unflinching 
exhibition of a marketl example. The orders and professions 
of Major Munro had but Httleeffcct in quelling the seditious 
fooling then pervading the greater portion of the Native 
force, which preiioiis impunity and conciliation had only 
served to foster. Tho two battalions stationed at iloncah,. 
were for a short time ia a state of actual mutiny, but were- 
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spceJily brought back to a sense of their duty by the in- 
lluence of their officers ; several other outbreaks occurred at 
the other stations, but none sufficiently maiked or tangible 
to enable the Major to make such an example of them as ho 
desiicd At length on the 8th of September, a mutiny of a 
more serious nature occurred in the 9tn, or Captain Galliez’s 
battalion, the oldest corps in the service, then stationed at 
Manjee. Instigated by some of their native officers, they 
assembled on parade, and declared their intention of serving 
no longer, as the promises made to thorn had been broken ; 
they however retained their aims and accoutrements, and 
irapiisoned Captain Ahmuty and the other Emopcan officers 
and serjeants of the battalion ; but they do not appear to 
have ottered them any insult or other annoyance; and on 
the following day they released the whole, and permitted 
them to proceed to Chupiah, the nearest station. 

“On the arrival of the officers at Chuprah, an exprew 
was immediately sent off to Major Munro ; and Captain 
AVemyss, who was in command at that station, matched at 
onco to Manjee, with the Murines and the Clh, or Captain 
Trevanniou’s battalion, the latter officer expressing his full 
reliance on the Hdelity of Ws men. Afici tvso days of 
a fatiguing march, the whole country being under natcr, 
this detachment reached Manjee at daybreak on the 
morning of the 11th. Here they found the mutinoeis 
bivouacked in a mangoc tope, which, owing to the heavy 
mins, that had fallen, was completely surrouuded by water. 
Captain Wemyss drew up his detachment facing tnero, and 
the mutineers being taken by surprise, and probably without 
any recognised leader, lost their self possession, and after a 
short parloy, agreed to surrender. Rafts were immediately 
constructed, and the whole battalion wero mado prisoners, 
deprived of their arms, and marched to Chuprah, where they 
airivcd on the morning of the 13th. 

“Major Munro, who, on receiving intelligence of this 
mutiny, had immediately hastened from Banfciporc to Cliup- 
lah. t.dcing nith him the Grenadiers of the European bat- 
taliui), r\a.s awaiting tbcir opproacli Having received a 
communication fiom Captain AVemyss, stating when ho 
v-xpectedto arris o, the Major was ou the parade with tho 
Europeans, tho Artillery, and the 16th or Captain Stabcls’ 
li'ictaliun, drawn up ready to receive them. He immediately 
oid'Tod Captain Ahmuty to pick out 50 of the rincleadcra; 
and from these ho again selected 2i, whom he oidcrcd to 
bu tpvd at once by a drum head court martial, cfiinpA.'<cd 
native unicers of C.iptain9 Trevannion’s and Stabol’s 
batlidivus. He addreised the uciubcrs of this court mar- 
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tial, explaining to them tho heinous nature of the offence 
committed, and the consequence of such conduct, as le- 
garded the whole sernce. The result of their decision is 
to be found in the following General Order of the 13th Sep- 
tember 17C4: — ^"At a general court martial held at tho 
cantonments near Chuprah, on twenty-four sepoys of Cap- 
tain Gallioz’s battalion of sepoys, conBnod for being taken 
in actual mutiny and desertion, the court having duly weigh- 
ed tho crime alleged against them, found them guilty' of tho 
first and third articles of the second and fifth sections of tho 
Articles of War; and, therefore, sentenced tliem'to bo put to 
death, by being blown away from the guns ; which sentence 
is approved hy the Commander-in-Chief, and is to be put in 
execution accordingly." 

"Major Munro, on receiving the verdict of the courtf 
immediately ordered four of the prisoners to be tied to the 
four G-pounders, when four grenadiers of tho party immedi- 
ately stepped forward, and represented that as they bad 
oUvays occupied the post of honour in the field, they claimed 
tho usual priority and right of place on this occasion. The 
lIa_^or complied with their request, the battalion men were 
untied, and the gallant but misguided grenadiers occupied 
their places ; at a signal from the Coromander they were 
launched into eternity, and the fragments of their bodies 
scattered over the plain. 

“A thrill of horror ran through all ranks; a murmur 
arose amongst tho whole of the Sipahis, and Captain Williams 
who was present, states that there was not a dry eye amongst 
the Europeans, although they had long been accustomed to 
hard service and fearful spectacles ; and amongst the Marines 
were two men who had actually been on the firing party at 
tho execution of Admiral Byng, in the year 1757. The officers 
commanding the Sipabi baUalioss then came forward and 
represented that their men would not allow the execution to 
proceed any further ; but Major Munro, a man of remarkably 
humane and consiUerato disposition, which qualities ho 
evinced throughout the campaign, felt that he had a high 
and sacred duty to perform, on which tho well-being of the 
wbolo army and the very Government depended, stifling' his 
own feelings, he dcterminod to proceed in his duly at all 
hazards ; he directed the officers of the Artillery to load the 
guns with grape, and drawing up tho Maiines on one side 
and the European Grenadiers on tho other, ho dhini^sed 
the officers to tho heads of their battalions, and then gave 
the order for the whole of the Sipahis to ground theif arms, 
—at the same time directing the Euiopcans and Aitillery 
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to firo upon any wIjo rcfinctl to obey. This ilispiny of rcio- 
lution antJ firmness had its due cflect ; tho battntions instinc- 
tively obeyed the word of command, and tho llnjor movin^f 
them a. short distance from their arms, placed the Europeans 
nnd guns in the interval, and then orucred the execution to 
proceed, when IG more of tho party were, in like manner, 
blown away; the whole of them marching boldly up to tho 
instrument of their execution and awaiting tho final signal 
with fym and unmoved countenance. The remaining four 
^Yere sent to Sloncah, nnd there executed in a similar manner 
in the presence of two battalions Ibat had recently evinced 
a mutinous disposition ; and on the return of tho jifajor to 
Bankiporo ou tho ISth, he caused six Sipahis of other corps, 
who had also been convicted of mutiny, to bo blown away 
from the guns at that station, in the presence of the 
assembled troopa This wholesome nnd well-timed display 
of resolution and severity effectually and completely sup- 
pressed the spirit of insubordination that had been so long 
existing in the native army.” 

Every recruit on enlisting into a native regiment is 
required to take an oatli that ho “will never forsake nor 
abandon his colors,” and that he “will march wherever he 
is ordered, •whether withto or beyond tho Company's territo- 
ries." It had been tho practice of Oovern'ment to consider 
this oath, when not otherwise explained at tho time of enlist- 
ment, as not in itself binding tho soldier to proceed on 
service beyond sea, and, therefore, whenever regiments had 
been raism for service beyond sea, no man had been drafted 
or enlisted into them but at his own consent, and with a full 
and clear UDderstandiog of his engagement to serve beyond 
sea when required to do so. 

An expedition on foreign eerricc having been deter- 
mined on, in 1795, a battalion of Native Infantry -was 
thought sufficient for the service. On this determination 
being made known, the 16tb Battalion Native Infantiy 
immediately volunteered its services to proceed to any part 
of India. The high sense entertained by the government 
for this evidence of their zeal and good feeling was publicly 
made known both to officers and men. But this was only 
preliminary to an open revolt of the battalion, which was 
thereupon disbanded, by the following order:— • 

"Military Department, ZQlh October 1795.— The Gom- 
mander-in-Chief having laid before the Governor General in 
Council a statement of the mutinous conduct of the loth 
Battalion of Native Infantry — Besolved, that it bo declared 
that the said Battalion has been broke Tvith infamy, and its’ 
colors burned. • ^ ■ 
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" Resolved, furtber, in order to prevent misreprescnta* 
tion or misconception of the transaction* which have talcen 
place in regard of the 16lh Battalion, that the following 
declaration be published in General Orders, and that, for the 
more ready and general notification ofthem, they he translat- 
ed into the Persian and other country langttages, and copies 
of them circulated to the several native corps and dispersed 
by the Collectors through their respective districts. 

“The 15th Battalion of sepoys having been broke with 
infamy, and its colors burned, the Governor General in 
Council thinks proper to make known to nil the Subadars, 
Jemadars and Sepoys in the Companj’’* Army, the cause of 
the severe punishment which has been indicted on this 
battalion. 

" The public service requiring that troop* should bo sent 
to Malacca by sea, the battalion, on the proposition of their 
ofRcers, voluntarily offered themselves to embark 5 the pro- 
position was repeated to them at three different times, ns 
they might thereby have full leisure to delibcrato upon it, 
nml form their determination, and they again repeatea their 
acquiescence. 

"The Ooverument, sensible of the prejudices of tlio 
Hindoos against a voyage by sea. and ever attentive to them, 
exprcs'Cil their approbation at the real of the 35th Battalion 
in voluntarily undertaking service which was left to their 
option to accept or decline; convenient ships were prepared 
for their accommCKlalion, and everj* prccantion was used to 
provide wood and water, under in«poction of officers and men 
si;lectcd and deputed by the battalion to superintoud the 
provisions. 

“ To the astonishment of Government, after many days, 
the battalion, without any reason uJmtevor, retracted the 
aapiiesconce which they hml voluntarily and deliberately 
given. This was a most shameful desertion of their duty ns 
soldiers ; but their subsequent conduct was ’ such as to leavo 
them without any title to forgiveness. They went for many 
days in a state of actual outrageous mutiny, and when 
required by Colonel Erskinc to lay down their arms, had the 
audacity to fire on the 29lb Battalion. 

“ For this condncl, the battalion has been punished in 
the manner mentioned. 

"The Governor General in Council deems it incumbent 
on him to take notice of the goo<l conduct of the 29th 
Battalion, and he requests the Commamlcr-in-Chief ^j'ill be 
pleased Jo render tho acknowledgement of the Government 
to C'ai'tam Briadly on an occostoo £u creditable to Liinsclf, 
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nnd to desire him to Jiotifv to his bnlfaUon the sense which 
the Governor General in Oouncil eiitcrtnins of their fidelU/ 
in the recent instance they have afiimled of it. 

“ Resolved, that the CommaiKlor-iiJ*Chief be requested 
to render to Lioutenant Colonel Erskinc, the acknowledge- 
ment of Government tor his manly and judicious conduct in 
tho application of the full jwvers entrusted to him for sup- 
pressing the mutiny of the loth Battalion at Alidnapore. 

"Resolved, tint Captain Ij. Grant, who has evidently 
been acted upon, in tho whole of his conduct in this afl'air, 
by an earnest zeal to fullil the wishes of Governtnent, bo 
directed iininedUlely to miso a new battalion to be denoini- 
natecl tho thirty-seventh j leaving number 15 at present a 
blank iu tho numbers of the native corps.” 

The above order was followed by another on the same 
subject by the Cotnmaader-in-Cluef, under date the 5th 
November 1795:— 

"Tlic resolution of the Governor Gencral'in Council, of 
the 2C£h of October, are to bo most minutely and eJearJy 
explained to every native corps in the service by companies. 
To assist the ofiicors in making their communications, copies 
of tlioir trnn-^latioiis in Ibo Persian and other oriental lan- 
guages, which will be forwarded to the sevcnil battalions, are 
also to be read and explained on the public parade, where 
they are to bo delivered over to the Subadar, to bo explained 
to tlicir respective companies at leisure, until every indivi- 
dual undcistands them. 

"In addition to tho acknowledgement which the Gover- 
nor Ocucr.al lia.s ordered to be rendered to tho 29th Battalion 
in general, the Commandcr-in-Chicf thinks it right to notice 
particularly tho conduct of the men who turned out volunteers 
to accompany the 15th Battalion, and after remaining with 
th.at corps several days, returned quietly to their own 
battalions, when the breaking out of tho mutiny of tho 15th 
Battalion took place, and ho desires that his approbation of 
their bohav ior on that occasion may bo made known to them 
in tho most expressive terms. 

"It will occjir to the officers of tho army th.ti ibo 
punislimcnt of offiecta and men of the I5th Battalion will by 
no means be complete nor propoilionate to their guilt, if any 
of them should again return into tho service. Tlio Com- 
mandor-in-Ctiief, therefore, most positively directs that nono 
of Lhem be received into any of the battalions of tho Com- 
pany s Army, except as should, by express permission, bo 

incorporated mto.the new battalion; and ho calls upon the 
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ofilcors commanding native corps to exert their utmost caro 
and vigilance lo prevent their ohtaitnng admission by tho 
means of any imposition, and that they vvill attend to the 
hrst aiticle of the section of lecmits published in the general 
orders of September 17S6, which will effectually g^iard 
against the introduction of any of tho mutineers of tho loth 
Battalion, as v.-ell of desertion on all occasions. 

“For, as the slightest observations will readily dis- 
cover a trained soldier from a new recruit, the Commandcr- 
in-Chief most positively directs that no man be enlisted who 
has served as a sepot*, without producing a discharge from 
the coips he last served, and which discharge, on his admission 
into the seivice, is to be taken from him and deposited with 
the recoida of the Battalion. The truth or falsity* excuses 
that discharges arc lost or destroyed arc easily disco^elod 
hv a reference to the commanding o/licer of tho Battahon 
which tho roan who offers himself fur service says he be- 
longs to. 

"Instructions will be givo to Captain Grant regvarding 
tho raising of the new Battalion.” 

In lvS23, three native regiments, stationed at Barrack- 
noro, near Calcutta, were unticr orders for the Burmese war. 
With a caste prejudice against the sea, and a prescient dread 
of tho Ciirmcso climate, the sepoys demurred ami refused to 
cmbaik. The ITth Katlvc Infantrj* l>ccamo openly mutinous. 
Tho Commandcr-in-Chicf, Sir E. Paget, marched two 
Eurojican i-egimcnls and some artillery to tho station during 
tliC niglit j paraded the 47th, the ne.\t morning, and ordered 
them to hay don n their arms. They disobeyed. Tho guns 
opened on them and they broke and fled. It did not appear 
that the sepoys had contemplated active resistance, for 
though in possession of ball cartridge, h.ardly any Lad loaded 
their muskets. Sir E Paget was much blamed for rerorting 
at once to tho cxtrcinest measure ; but tho e^cllts of l.s.>7, 
which began at the same station of B.irrackporo, thre5% .a 
truer light on tho gravity of the crime of mlUlary mutinj . 

Besides the abora tho following maybe noted lu few 
words ; — 

In 1S22. tho Cth Madras Cavalry mutinied .at .\n-ol , in 
18+f, the "4lh Bengal Infuitry at IVrori'pi.ro refused to 
ntarcii to Seinde, and the Citli Bengal lulantrv imitmied at 
Utiiballa, unless their pay and allor-anecs wire imreacod 
III ISt.'). the Gth Madras Native Cavalry n<iitiii..d at dub- 
bnlpore, and the 47ili Madias Native Jniaulrv miiyimd 
Ttlien ordered to' Seirde. In 1SI5-50 5cvcr.il r g-ments of 
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Bengal native inrantiy stationed in the Punjab either broke 
into open rebellion or were prepared to do so. 

the JIAE03inDA2? HECELLION OF 1857. 

To the commencement of the late Persian campaign 
we noiud ascribe the first stir made by those who had been 
foremost m the struggle. It was then,— at the close of the 
ast anti beginning of the year 18 . 57 ,— that the elements 
began to be agitated. The news ofthe capture of Herat in 
January had scarcely come upon us, when the tocsin of war 
oimded from toliina. Oiido and our Nepaul frontier regllir- 
ed the most earcfiil attention. Our new Burmese possessions 
were smirees of great anaiety. The deminious of the Kisam 
the JJcccan Gwalior, EajpootaiM, and the Soulhal district, 
sLiT”'!'!"'^ “ "““'“''■“S resolution and the con- 

1 r The natives appeared to have 

been alive to the weakness of our military power— the do- 
it. branch of the anny, especially as reg.ir(Ied 

shin E'lrej;”""' Tho conference of fiicnd- 

.io,?tir‘ ilahomed IChaa also placed us in an aivkwald 
Mofind lis "P “ liornofs nest 

I™"!” f™Sht ihc hatlloof 

SrS nranilesto by the Shah of 

’ I ^ffibed, hut Without date, to the following pur- 
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tbs Rajahs of Iliijilostaii, and fo destroy the rellyion ofTblahX 
in Vcrsut, in like vuniner as the reltijion ofiheiMus^dman 
of Jnrfi'a, Aiul in order to carry out this design, the Eritisli 
hire commenced invading the kingdom of Persia ; tbej- have 
occupied themselves in deceiving the vulgar, and throcgli 
deceit and bad faith, and in improper mode of proceeding, 
whilst our Government have never resented it; and presum- 
ing upon our supposcil weakness, tliej* hare carried their ill 
practice and bad faith to such an extent, that they have 
tried to seduce persons in the employ of the Persian Govern- 
ment to enter the scrvico of their Embassy, and also endeavour 
to bring Princes and Mooushecs of the kingdom under their 
authority; and they have employed stratagems and artifices, 
so that by false p::etenccs and improper proceedings, they have 
tried to bring to pa«8 that which they desire, and by degrees 
all their machinations haie come to light. Unexpectedly they 
brought troojis to the soil ofapowcrol ls)aro,ftDd haring thus 
gained a fooling, took possession of one of the Forts of Islam 
which was on the sea shore, and was only held by a small 
number of troops as its fixed garrison ; and thus no army being 
present they occupied it. and when they saw that if they 
advaucotl from tlie sea shore they weuU llonader about like 
fish ou dry land, they have stuck theie; for they knew that 
if they advanced the* blows of the sharji swords of the heroes 
of Islam would not leave bieath in the soul of ouo of them. 
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“ But whereas tl»c victorious army of the Slate have not 
(liawntho swoid upon tho enemy, vro have not permitted 
tha enj;er multitudes to leave their homes ; aiid in tiic direc- 
tion of Fnrs, vro have appointed the Ameer Ul Umia Miiza 
Mahomed Khan ICashcekclu Bashi, ntid Mier Ali Ivhan 
Shooja Ool Moolk and several other generals and {'oritnian- 
ders ^vith 25,000 men ; and in tho direction of Moluiineiah 
tho Prioco Kawab Shusham Ool Bow la with 20,000 lino 
troops; and in tho direction of Kirinan, Ctoolam llusnm 
Khan, Tipahdar and Jaffor Koohi Khan Mecr, I’uii-i-jah, 
with regiments and Cavalry of Kimachce, Baghi, and 
Aserbiyham and Kirinani to the miinbcr of 20,000 mtii ;aiKl 
in the direction of Cutch and Moekram towards Sciiide, and 
flora the diiection of Affghanistan tho Nawab Ahsham Ool 
Sultanut with 30,000 men and 40 guns, abundantly supplied 
and equipped; and the Afighan Sitdais (viz). Siidai h’ultan 
Ahmed Khan, Slidnr Shah Doolah Khan. Sirdar Sultan AU 
Khan and Sirdar Mahomed Allnm Khan, who ha^o hfcu 
appointed by lus Majesty, have been orilered tomtnh Imlia, 
and they arc hopeful that by the blcssiog of di\juc aid they 
may bo victorious. 

“ And it is necessary that tho Afighan tiibos and tlio 
inhabitants of that country, who arc co-rdigioni^ts of tho 
Persians, and who possess the same kuran and Iviblah and 
laws of the Prophet, should also take part in tha Jnhad 
and extend the hand of brotherhood, and on receix itig these 
glad tidings act according to the words of tho prophet, 
•Verily all true believers and brothers,' and 'nl?it mahe 
manifest the decree of God.’ ‘ Verily tho'Almiglity will ^7cigh 
the wicijcd in different scales from the pure,’ niul for the 
‘purpose of scttlirif) the qtuirrel, it ie ixceeH^tari/ that 'uol oiibj 
a small ‘numhtr of true helievers s/totdd stand forth in (he 
defence of the faith, but that the whole should ansuer our 
call, and this should also bo made known to all the people of 
Affghanistan, that the Persian Governmeut has no intention 
of extending its conquests in that direction, except to the 
government of Canuahar, which should be given over to 
Sirdar Rahim Dil Khan, and the family of Siidar Kohun Dil 
Khan, and the Governor of Cabool and its dependencies 
should be vested in its chiefs, and they should join in tho 
Jnhad against the enemies of Islam, and be of tlic number 
of those to whom the Prophet salth ‘ the grace of God 
dwclleth in the mmiber of those who fight in Jaliad;’ and wo 
are hopeful that aficr the publication of this pioclaination, 
Dost ilahomed Khan, Ameer of Cabool, who always was 
desirous that the Persian armies should extend their con- 
quests to Affghanistan, and who wished to bo sticngthencd 
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by their ailianco, should also unite u-ith us against trlhe 
of wanderers from the path of righteousness, and that he 
should become one of tbo leaders ot the faithful in this Jahad, 
and that he should become a ‘Ghazi’ in Hiudostau, for ho 
cannot wish for the friendship ofa tribe of whom the Prophet 
saith, ‘Verily they do not lo\-c you and neither do ye lovo 
them nor can he wish to sell his faith for a worldly price. 
And this proclamation ia published for the information of 
all true hdievet's, and pfeose God the followers of Tslanx in 
India and Scinde vdllalso unite with ns and takeicn- 
fjcance nj>on that tribe {the British) forall the injuries which 
ute holy faith has suffered from them, and will not xcith- 
hold any sacrijices in the holy causeV' 

In the passages italicised it is plainly stated — 1st, that 
the Mussulmans of India (the Shah proclaims it) had cause 
for fear in the matter of their religion, from the bad faiih 
and deceitful mode of proceeding adopted by the British by 
invasion and annexation. 2d. That toe war he was about to 
enter upon was a religious war, and that all ^ood Mahomc- 
dans should arm in defence of the orthodox faith of the Pro- 
phet, and slay and exterminate in the cause of Qod. Sd. 
That armies had been equipped and appointed to march on 
India for the assistance of the faithful residing there. 4th. 
Combination is recommended and a general rising. 5th. 
All true bclicTers arc informed that this war has been waged 
far the purpose of taking vengeance on the British for all 
the injuries which the holy faith has suffered from them. 

The complicity of the ex-King of Oiide in the rebellion 
>Tns proved by several documents found at his house and othcis 
bearing h^^ signature. Immediately after the annexation of 
the Kingdom of Oudeto the British territoriesin India, which 
occurred in March 1856, the ex-lung commenced a corres- 
pondence with the King of Delhi, proposing to iuduoo the 
whole Indian army “to join as one body, rise on a day to bo 
hereafter fixed, massacre their officers, and all Europeans, 
indeed all Christians, within their reach ; invite all native 
princes to join, and after cxpslling the British troops, whom 
they might not succeed in murdering, restore tho Hindoo 
and Musulman principalities, that existed before the advent 
of the Western and hated Feringliecs, under the general 
sovereignty of the KlKci ov Kixos at DclhL” 

It will be cut of place hero to give a rough sketch of 
the revolt of the Bengal Army. We c.vnnot enter into a full 
discussion of the c.auacs of the mutiny — the subject would 
refiuirc a volume to itself — we will therefore merely .'st.-ite 
some of the circumstances to which it may bo said to have 
been m.’ie immediately attributed 
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The sepoy, by the injudicious acts of successive Governors 
General and Cotnmandcrs-in-Chisf, had been taught to think 
too highly of hiraself — to boliovc that ho was the chief pillar 
of the state — the mainstay of our power in India. Tlie 
bonds of discipline were too much relaxed, and finding that 
the governraont had taken all power into their own hands, 
the sepoy cared nothing for his officer, upon whom his wel- 
fare no longer depended, and became from various causes 
discontented, and then disaffected. Tins feeling was fos- 
tered by the ex-King of Ondc and his minister, the 
.subtle and ciafty Ali Nnkce Khan. Tlio sepoys, highly 
credulous, like all natives of India, and ready to believe any 
the most monstrous talcs, liad their attention drawn to tho 
various ways in rvhich we had intcrfcicd with their religious 
practices ; the stoppage of infanticide ; tho prohibition of 
suttee ; the prevention of self immolation under the car of 
Juggunnath: the proselytising efforts of onr missionaiics, 
and the gradual spread of civilization and the 6cpo}s 
became alarmed. The Brahmins, of nbom there were gieat 
uumbcis in our ranks, found their influence decreasing from 
year to year, and their alarm and discontent worked on tho 
minds of tho rest. Then Lord Dalhousic made every sepoy 
pay postage for his letters, which had hitherto gone free 
under his commanding officer’s signature. Tho roads and 
ferries were no longer free to him as before, except uhcu 
travelling on duty. He had to |jay toll like other people. 
These taxes were not only particulaily galling to the pride 
of all, but irritating and burdensome to tho bulk of tho men, 
whose pay was only sever, rupees a month, out of which they 
had to feed and clothe themselves. In 1852, when the 3Sth 
Native Infauiry refused to go to Biumah, Loid Dalhou^ie 
left them unpunished, ami showed the native soldiers vtry 
clearly what power was in their hands, and how safely they 
might defy the Government. 

With all this material for revolt ready laid, there wanted 
but the spark to light the flame. This was supplied by the 
unpardonable carelessness of an official in Calcutta. Tho 
Government had decided on introducing the Enfield lifio 
into tho Indian army. The carlrklgo for this rUie required 
a lubricating substance, which in England is made from the 
fat of the cow and pig’s lard, and by the official before 
mentioned it was onlmed that lubricating substance for use 
in India by the native troops should be similar — that (lo 
speak plainly) the Hindoo sepoy should handle cartridges 
besmeared with the fat of tho cow. an aniin.al which ho 
rcgarfled with siiptiior veneration. This became known to 
one of tho guards in the arsenal in Fort William, who told 
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Ills comrades. The mea were horrified ; the fact was rapeat- 
ed with every addition that the brains of bigoted men 
could invent, and aa the Government delayed to take any 
measures to quiet the minds of the sepoys, it is no wonder 
that they camo thoroughly to believe the statements which 
had been allowed to circulate among them, the effects of 
which were apparent iu the course of a few days. 

On the 24th January 1857 the telegraphy office at 
Earrackpore was burned down, the first act of insubordina- 
tion 5 that day month a small guajtl of the 34th Native 
Infantry arrived at Berhampore, and commimicated to the 
19th Native Infantry stationed theie the facts and fictions 
connected with the affair of the greased cartridge. On the 
25th February Colonel Mitchell commanding, ordered a 
parade for exercise nest day with bkank cartridge ; the men 
refused to receive the cartndges, and during the night rose 
and seized their arms shouting defiance. Colonel Mitchell 
marched against them with the Native artillery and cavalry ; 
but as these could uot^ be depended on, he compromised 
matters with the mutineers. The news of this outbreak 
reached Calcutta on the 4th of March, and caused the great- 
est excitement in the 2ud and 34th Native Infantry at 
Barmckpore, and nightly meetings of the sepoys took place, 
at winch the conduct of the 19ih Native Infantry was highly 
applauded. H. M’s. 84th were sent for from Rangoon, 
which arrived on the 20th. On the 29th one ofthoSJth 
Native Infantiy, hCungul Pandy, loaded hU rifle and passed 
through the lines calling upon his corarados to rise. Lieut. 
Baugh, the Adjutant, galloped off to the parade, when 
Mungul Pandy fired at him, wounding his horso and bring- 
ing him to the ground. The Lieutenant fired at the man 
but mis.siDg him was cut down. The Sergeant Major at- 
tempted to seize the mutineer and called on the scpoj's of 
the quarter guanl to help. But the native officer forbade 
ills men to stir, and the Sergeant Major was also cut down 
Tho mutineer was afterwards secured and lodged in the 
quarter guanl of tho 70tli Native Infantry. On the 31st 
March tho 19th Native lofantry were disbanded. With 
rage in llieir hearts they proce<Hlcd towards their homes, 
spreading dbaffection and moclaiming treason every where. 
On tho 4th May tho o4th Native Infantry were also dis- 
banded. 

At Meerut, reports had been spread amongst tho troops 
that tlic Government had plotted to take away ihcir caste, 
h\* mixing tho ground bones of bullockswitl» tho flour said in 
tile market, in order that the lliudco, in using it for food. 
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might loso his cnstc, and thus find himself compelled to 
embrace Cliristianity. 

The Ul-timed dcmcncy shown to the 19th and S-ith 
rogiinuiits convinced the Meerut troops that they had no- 
thing to fear, and they showed their disaffection by burning 
the bungalows of their officers. On the 5th May this dis- 
affection was more openly shown by cighty-fivo men of the 
Hrd Light Cavalry refusing to receive the cartridges served 
out to them on parade. They were brought to trial, and on 
the 9th condemned to imprisonment. The native soldiers 
were furious, and a plan was concerted for surprising iho 
European troops when their officers were at church. It was 
well imagined, but the impatience of the sepoys marred it all. 
Tliey could not wait, and hefore the ai>pointed time, (the 
lltb)alargG portion of the 3rd Cavalry turned out, and 
liberated not only their comrades, but all the prisoners 
confined in the jail, some fifteen hundred of the greatest 
ruffians in India. In the meantime the 20th and 11th 
Native Infantry turned out, fired the lines and the bunga- 
lows and buildings near them, murdering their officers and 
every European that they could find. The smoke of the 
burning bungalows, the yells of the sepoys, and tho bud- 
mashes from the bazars and the jail, and tho volleys of 
musketry fired, announced to India that the native army had 
fairly revolted. The utm-out of the European troops was 
delayed most unaccountably, and ere dusk the great bulk of 
the mutineers had got off to Delhi unpursued. On anivnl 
there they were joined by the native troops, a massacre of 
all tlic Euiopeans there took place, tho wretched Ling and 
his vile sous sanctioning and sharing in the slaughter. Im- 
mediately the news of the revolt of the sepoys reached tho 
Coramandcr-in-Chiof he ordered all the European troops 
■withiu roach to assemble at Umballa preparatory to march- 
ing on Delhi. 

We will not give a narrative of tho harrowing scenes 
which occurredat Cawnpore.Futtyghur.Lucknow and almost 
every station in the North-west; nor will we describe the 
progress of the scige of Delhi nor tho relief of the brave 
garrison at Liicknow, These are matters of history. Delhi 
was tahon alter a severe struggle on tho 14th September; 
tlie mutineers were dispersed all over tho country, and nero 
not subdued until they had committed great dovastiitiou 
and injury Tho revolt was not entirely quenched till tho 
autumn of the following year. On the 4th of November 
the Queen of England was proclaimed Empress of 
llindostan, and- tho possessions in India passed out of tho 
bands of tho East India Company into those of tho Crown. 



CHAPTER IX, 


BARBARITIES. 


Oun Iiulirin annals arc unfortunately but too full of 
painful piUnn scenes of long c-aptivity, rendered the more 
giie\ous by tlic added curse of the fell tropical climate, 
.ami often by the savagely ingenious barbarity of Pagan or 
ilabomcd.ui gaolers, who have thought that in refining tho 
toTtuies to vjl\icb they have subjected the i^nbeliever, they 
have done then gods gootl service. From these, or rather a 
few taken almost at random from these, wc must draw our 
illustrations. Our career in India h.is been one of warfare 
and bloodshed } and though victory has, .«avc in a few extra- 
ordinoiy cases, been the constant attendant on our arms, it 
has rarely been our fortune to engage in a war. of any extent 
or duration without consigning a few of our countrymen to 
the endurance of .all the aggravated horrors of captivity in 
this burning dime. 

As a specimen of these narratives, wo may not unfitly 
tnko a memoir wi-ittCQ by Captain Campbell, who fell into 
the hands of lljclcr All about tl»c year 17S0, and who after 
ciiduring extraordinary sufferings, escaped to record his 
niiscrablc experiences. Campbell wastefuming to India by 
Tfhat is facetiously called the overland route, — bccauso 
almost the entire journey between tho two countries is per- 
formed by sea. On his vojage from the Persian Gulf he w.as 
shipwrecked on the scmth-westcni coast of India, and together 
witn a few survivors was l.akcn prisoner by Ilyders olllecrs. 
A young man named Hall shared Campbell’s suflorings. 
These unhappy men were cast on shore in a state of utter 
nudity, and in that condition were carried bcfoio tho gover- 
nor of fho pJsia?. On fJrefrjoHrncr iato the interior, they 
were served with only boded rice and that sparingly twice 
a day, and at night acre obliged to lie on tho bare ground. 
When they anivcd they were put into a dungeon whoro 
their sufferings were c<>n«ulen»bK incn'a'ied. Hall was soon 

f trostralcd by dysentery, and aft-r «ioroe days’ .<«iiiVering ended 
lis career. Campbell and Hall luui been T,okcd together by 
their nnhuman jailer, and no reprc'cntatiiui^, m* entreaties 
could induce tho savage to release them from this droSdful 
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bondage, Ihoiigb it was very apparent that Hall was in a 
dying state. Carnpbull coulinued dirdncd to a rotting corpse. 
Putrefaction came on, as in Eastern climes it ever does, with 
fearful rapidity ; and still the inhuman captor sternly refused 
to listen to the promptings of mercy. At length, ^^hen the 
corpse was in such a stale as to lender it a work of difficulty 
to remove it, in a compact mass of corruption, the fetters 
were loosed. 

Campbell’s sufferings having reached their climax, now 
began somewhat to abate; the rigor of his captivity by 
jlcgrces relaxed, and he at last effected his escape. The 
iccorvl is one, indeed, of almost incredible sufferings — the 
details of a most revolting chaiactci ; and the inliumanily 
recorded difficult to understand. These men were not even 
prisoners of war; they were not taUou with nuns in tbeir 
hands; they were a set of helplesi men, ca^t by the elomenls 
ou an inhospitable shore — their 8uniriug*i, endured almost 
in secrecy, and unknown by their cculcl ju)t have 

acted as warnings to others. They were tortuicd ficm a 
mere love of cruelty — seemingly aiming at nothing beyond 
the gratification of a ferocious Inst. 

As a specimen of tho cruelties inffictod by TIppoo 
Sultan on the English prisoneis, wlio had rillen’ into his 
hands, we will quote the CTulence of Colonel Braithwaito, 
who had been liberated after a long iinpi isoament : — 

“ During the life of the late Habob, Hyder Allj*, lie had 
been exceedingly well treated, but at the accession of his 
son, Tippoo Sultan, he was immediately removed from the 
camp to Seringapatam. At this time he was exceedingly ill 
with ague and fever, and endeavoured, by remonstinnces, 
to del.vy his departure until the fit was over, but to no effect ; 
he was put in a palanquin, and carried to Seringapatam. On 
his arrival theie, he was shut up in a dark dungeon, where 
he remained for many mouths, without seeing or speaking 
to any one except the Killadar and his guard. At length he 
obtained pcrinis.rion for a Mr. Holmes to bo confined with 
him, and m this situation he remained without ever seeing 
daylight, except once a week, -wUeu the barber came to shave 
them. 

'* WHien the order arrived for their removal, on the late 
treaty taking place, the Killadar informed him that a 
palanquin and olhcr conveniences were waiting at a Choultry 
about the distance of two miles: but this was like every 
other action. On their airUal at the Choultryq they found a 
miserable dooly and 15 tattoo liorsec, for about forty prisoners, 
tUc^majoiity of whom had been wounded, and ffir want of 
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proper assistance, ttojc still blcedin", wlucK rendered them 
incapable to rule; but l>oi>e3 of relief supported their droop- 
ing spirits. In this situation •ncre they conducted for up- 
avards of 70 miles, nithout tents or other covering than the 
canopy of heaven, and driven b3' their merciless guaul like a 
herd of cattle. When tho^’ arrived at Bangalore, the colonel 
•was again separated from his follow sufferers, and confined 
as before until this day (April 10), which once more restored 
him to his friends and country. 

“Bad as their treatment nmy have been, it is but trifl- 
ing in comparison with the stato of Lieutenants Spccdiinan 
and Rutledge, who, in the dead of night, were taken from 
their confineinont, and carried away to a remote part of the 
town, and after being foiced to drinl; a somniferous dranght, 
•\TCro hound, circumcised and clothed in Moorish garments; 
happy would it have been if the o|>cration which proved 
fatal to many otheis, had been eqnall}* so to them ; but they 
were reserved for a more unhappy lot. Still rcfu.'sing to hear 
arms against their couutn', ihc}’ ucrc loaded with chains, 
and compelled to teach the Carnatic slaves tbo artillery 
exercise. It is eleven months since they have been heard of,, 
and what is become of them God fcnow.«." 

"Wo now (urn to another narrative— the "captivityv 
sufferings and escape of James ScutTv, who was detained a 
prisoner dmiug ten jears in the dominions of Ilyder AH and 
Tippoo Saib.” Scurry wasa la<l on board the lAninitnlin 
1780, when to the east of the Cape he had the misfortune to 
be taken piisoner by the IVcnch fleet. With tho other 
prisoners he was landed at Cnddalore, and tho French ad- 
miral, to his eternal disgrace, delivered 6\cr tho whole party to- 
the tender mercies of llj’dcr AH. In tho first instauco they 
were taken to the fort ol ChiUcubroom, but were soon moved 
off to Bangalore. “No butcher ever drcvo oxen with more 
cruelty than they were diivcn.” After a march of twenty- 
one d.ays.thcy reached their destination, and then tho phrty 
was divided, anil Scurry', with other prisoners, carried off to 
Burramporc. Here they were for some days fed upon rice, 
when their jaikre “ changed it to iwyce, the flour of which 
is nearly' as black ns cc«al. This no doubt,” Scurry s.iyg, 

“ occasioned the death of numbers of our poor fellows, who 
died in excruciating agonies, v.liic1i I thuik would not have 
Leon the c.asc if they had had medical assistance — but they 
might as well have nstt^l for moimtains of gold ns anything 
ofthis mtiirc” Out of this dimioislicd number, however a 
small corps of bi>ys was formed — fifteen in number — who 
were soon associated with other boys from the' differcn 
parties of prisoners. The whole cumber, amoui.tirg to filty 
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cmitontod A\ith sliaviu" r.ml circumcising the 
ycnith‘1, tiio Mu«alman<? 5C.\tilcil them in huge cojipeis, to 
boil tlio impurities off their booties. The reason assigned for 
this \\a3 that we had eaten a largo quantity of poik in our 
time, and were therefore unclean. 

"Tlie nc.’st day wo were onlered to lo untied, one by 
one, and our heads to bo again shaved, which was pei formed; 
our ears also were bored, and a slave’s mark was put in each 
of them. This being done, wo were prohibited from speak- 
ing to each other in English, under pain of severe punish- 
ment. We were then marcUcvl, or led ciawling rather, to our 
square, where they gave those w'ho could immediately make 
use of it, some food. Here we met every day, more or less, 
with severe treatment, until the year 17S-i, when a peace 
was concluded between the Eiist India Company and 
Tippoo." 

On the conclusion of this peace many of the piisoners in 
the Sultan’s liands were giren «p, but Scurry and his com- 
panions, of whom, in all probability, liltlo was known in the 
EritUh camp, wore abandoned to their fate : — 

“ One morning, we were all sent for in a great hurrj*, 
and seated on the ground in front of the palace. An honr 
elapsed, during wlucli pcrioil hope and fear alternately 
succeeded. A few were quite sanguine that wo were going 
to 1)0 I’clcased. Vain imagination. We were escorted under 
a strotig gu.\rd to Mysore, nine miles fron^ the capital, where 
we were separalod, and sent to different prisons. The spot I 
was in uas the fatal place where Capt,aiu Ramiicy, and 
Lieutenants Fiascr and Sampson had their throats cut; and 
about this period, Lieutcuauts Rutledge and Spediman were 
mahomedanised. The latter cut his own throat between the 
Mysore gates ; and the former, an amiable character, after 
surviving him about three j-tars, being suspected of corres- 
pcudcncc with the EngHsIi, was sent to NartiiDdroog, or rock 
of death, perhaps as unwholesome a spot as any in Asia, If 
this did not answer tbo end intended, that of putting a 
period to his existence, it is hMtly proiiahh t/iat poison, or 
the butt ends of muskets did. This Naraindroog was the 
place to which tho afflicted Hindoos were scut by hundreds.” 

During four years Renrry and his companions continued 
to boar the burthen of this oppresshe c.aplivity, hurried from 
piaco to place, of.cn threatened with death, aud often on tho 
verge of stariatiou. Many of tho party died; somq w-cro 
munlcrcd ; and the suffering}, of those w ho iiveil were such os 
to make them envy the departcil Tip|HH) had taken it into 
his head to pro\ii.lc this battahun with nivc", and the joung 
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men were all regularly marrictl according to the ccremoniab 
of mahoracdanism. This does not seem to have mitigated 
their griefs. On the renewal of the war, the prisoner- 
battalion affected great loyalty in the cause of the Sultan, 
and were employed by him in operations against the Mnh- 
rattas. Some of thonr were killed, when fighting with much 
gallantry, and many of the remainder took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the confused state ol the country, to 
make their escape; and after undergoing considerable 
hardships and_privations on the way, arrived in safety in the 
English camp. 

A party of prisoners, consisting of sixteen captains, a 
major and the commissary guard of Gcneial ilathews’ 
army, were sent to Kavcl Droog to undcigo their imprison- 
ment, by order of Tippoo Saib, in 1783. Immediately on 
their arrival at that place they were put in irons aitd subjec- 
ted to the harshest treatment. Shortly after a guard had 
been sent from another garrison to refieve the pmrd that 
had been over the prisoners. The second^ day of tbo now 
guard’s being there, the commandant of it put himself in 
the cveniag at the head of most of the troops in tho place 
end repaired to the prison, attended by some persons who 
had in their hands bowls of green Htjuid. Tho prisoners 
were ordered to advance two by two, and tho commandant 
informed them that it was the Nabob’s onlers that they 
should drink tho liquor contained in those bowls. The 
prisoners refused to drink. The commandant informed 
thorn that what was in the Iww Is was poison, nncl that if 
they did not at once drink it, tho Naljob’s orders were that 
they should be seized and tied, ond thrown «Hvo down tho 

} irecipicc of Kavcl Droog mountain. Ho allowed them ono 
lour to decide. When flic time had expired, the Briti’^h 
officers advanced to the commandant, and informed him that 
they were ready to drink the jwison, but they did not doubt 
that tho day would arrive, when Tippoo Sultan would meet 
the just reward of his inhuman cruelty, o.xerciscd so wantonly 
on a set of innocent men. They then drank the poison, 
which oporateii with vioience, and in the apace of ono hour 
the bodies of all were extended lifeless boforo tho comman- 
dant 

As an illustration of the power of siiporsitUion, tho 
following is a rcKtion of an ocemrenco in KJTO: — ^"Tho 
English hod ot this time a factory at IHt'xcola {a seaport 
next U) the somhwnnl of Ooore.) wlmu a shij) c.amo to lodo, 
the Captain of which had a fine Kiiglhh bull dog. wliicli ho 
presented to tho chief of the factory After tho fhip was 
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gone, tlio faclory, which consisted of eighteen persons, wera 
going a hunting and carried the bull dog with them, and 
passing through the town the dog seized a cow devoted to a 
Paged and killed her. Upon this the priests collected a 
mob, who mmdered the whole factory ; but some natives 
^Yllo were friends to the English, ma(io a large grave and 
buried them all in it. The chief of Carwar sent a stone to 
be put on the grave with this inscription : — ‘ This is tlio 
burial place of John Best and seventeen other Englishmen, 
who were sacriGced to the fury of a mad priesthood and an 
enraged niob.’ Tljo English did not renew their factory 
there.” 

Tlic CTcnt of which we are about to write happened at 
a time when Ryder had overrun and wasted the greater 
jiai t of the Carnatic ; and in conjuuctfon with the French, 
after taking Cudclaloro, hoped to expel the English from all 
that territory, llohadbitely defe.ttcd Colonel Baily’s de- 
tachment. and made them prisoners, and used every effort 
to get as many of the Englidi as possible into Iris power, in 
orcler either to tempt them into his service, or to gratify Iris 
brutality by exposing them to a lingcting death. He had 
bribed Suffreiu with three Ijiindicd thousand rupees, to snt- 
rundor up to him all his prisoners at Cnddal re; and the 
order being communic.alod tv the commandi'r of tho fort, no- 
thing could wtecd tho iudignalioa and gnef which ho and his 
officcra testified at sneh an infamous bargain However, as 
ho dared not disobey the ortlcr of bis superior, ho informed 
the gentlemen on parole of the (r.msacttun, and his necessity 
for delivering them up the next dtiy, to the escort appointed 
to carry them to Scringapatam : — 

“ C.iptain 'Wilson no sooner received the intelligence, 
than he lictormincd that very night, if possible, to attempt 
his escape, from a c.aptivily which appeared to him worse 
tlian dcatli. He Imd pb.‘'ervcd, as ho walkod the minparL«, 
the possibility of dropping down into tho river; and 
though ho neither knew the height of the wall, nor the width 
of tho ri\ors which were to be ciosswl, before he could roach 
a ncutial sctlloment, he determined to seize the moment of 
delay and risk tho consequences, whatever danger or difficulty 
might be in tho way. 

“ Ho communicated Iris rc'clution to a brother officer 
and a "Bengalee boy, his who both resolved to accom- 

pany him in his flight. It was dvtcrniiucd that the ihrco 
should meet on the ramparts, just bclorc the gnanl was set, 
as it grow- dark, and silently drop down from the battle- 
ment. Before tho houi appoinlul, his companion’s, heart 
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failed Iiim. About seven o’clock, be with -bis bo}-, Tobyt 
Bottly a'^cewded the rampant uniKsrccUcd, and tbo Captain 
leaping down, uucoitaiuof the deptli pitched ou bis Icet, 
but the shock ofso groata descent, about foity feet, made 
lus chin strike against his knees, and tumbled him headlong 
into the river, which lan ht the foot of tlic wall, and he 
dreaded lest the noise of the dash into the water would 
discover him. He recovered himself, however, ns soon as 
possible, and returning to the foot of the \vall, wlicro there 
was n dry bank, bid the boy drop down, and caught him safe 
in his arms. 

" AW that part of the Tanjoro country is low and inter- 
sected with a number of rivers, branching out from the 
great Gollcroon : these must all bo ueccssanly crossed. Ho 
inquired, thciefore, of the boy ifhe could swim; but found 
he could not. This was ven' embarrassing ; but he resolved 
not to leave him behind, and therefore took him on his back, 
being an c.’tccllent swimmer, and canied him over. They 
pushed towards Porto Nuovo, about four leagues and a half 
from CiuMaloro. Tlicy hid inssod (luce arms of tho river, 
Qud advanced at as groat a pace ns they possibly could, to 
make use of tho nighf, since their hope of s.afcty clopondod 
cliiedy on tho di^tauco they could reach before tho morning 
light. Not far from Porto Nuovo, a sepoy soniry cimllongcd 
them, on which they slirunk back and concealed them.selvc(3 
turning down to the livcr side. Tho river in tliat place was 
very wide, and being near the se.a, the ti<lo was running in 
with great rapidity. He took, however, the boy on hii 
back, as he had done before, and bill him be sure to liohl 
only by bia hamU and cast his legs behind him; but when 
llioy came into the breakers, the boy was friglitencd, and 
clung around the captain with his legs so fa^t as almost 
to sink him. With difiiciiUy bo struggled with tho waves, 
and turning back to tho shore, found tliey must inevitably 
perish togetlior if they thus attempted to proceed. Thereforo 
setting tho boy safe on kind he bid liim go back to Doctor 
Jlcin, who would take c.arc of him, but the poor lad was 
never aftcrw.ards heard of, though the mostdliigcnt inquiries 
were ina'lo to find him. As delay was ceit.dn death to him, 
he plunged .again into the stream, and hiifioting tlio w.avcs, 
pn died for the opporite shore; but he lound the tide run- 
ning upwards si strong that in spite of nil Ids efforts ho was 
carried along with the enrrent, and constrained, at a const- 
diTiblo distance, to return to tho same side of tho river. 
Provi Jciitially. nt tho pla'^ wliorc he landed, he di«covorcd by 
the moon light, dry on the l»earh, a ctioo, which he Imme- 
diately seized, and was drawing down to the river, when two 
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of the natiTCs’of the country rusheJ upon him and demanded 
whither he was goinfj with that boat. He seized the outrig- 
ger of the canoe as his only weapon of defence against the 
paddles which they had secured, and told them he had lost 
his way ; had lu'geut business at Trauquobar, and thither ho 
must and would go ; and launched with all his remaining 
strength, the canoe into the river: the good-natured Indians 
laid down their paddles on the shafts, and whilst he stood in 
tho stern, rowed him to the opposite shore. He returned 
them many thanks, having nothing else to giro them, and 
leaping on the beach, immediately pushed forward with all 
his might. He found he had as great a distance to pass to 
the Colleroon as ho had alioady travelled, and therefore con- 
, tinned his course with full speed, the moou shining brightly ; 
and before break of day reached the largest arm of the river, 
of which those which he had crossed were hut branches. 
Exhausted with the fatigue he had undergone, and dismayed 
^Tith the width of this mighty stream, ho stood lor a mom'enb 
hesitating on the brink; hut the approach of morning, aud 
the danger behind him being so urgent, ho stretched out his 
arras to the Hood, aud pressed for the shore. How long he 
was in crossing he could not ascertain, for somewhat near 
tho centre of tho river, ho carao in contact with the mast of 
a ship, or a great tree lloating with the stream ; on this 
he placed his hands and his head ; in which perilous posi- 
tion he thought he must have slept by tho way, from some 
confused remembrance as of a person awaking from a state 
of insensibility, which he supposed had lasted an hour at 
least. However, with the light of the morning he had reach- 
ed the land ami flattered himself that all his dangers wero 
over and his liberty secured ; when after passing a jungle 
road which led to the sea side, ho ascended a sand bank to 
look around him. There, to his terror and surprise, he per- 
ceived a party of Hyders horse scouring the coast, and being 
discovered by tbcm they galloped up to him ; in a moment 
they seized him and strippe<l him naked, unable to fly or 
resist, and tying his baud'* Duhiud his back, fastened a ropo 
to them, and thus drove him before them to tho head quar- 
ters, several miles distant under a burning sun, and covered 
with blisters. Ho suppo*:cil ho must ha\ o gone that night 
and day more than foity mile®, beside all tho rivers he had 
crossed. But to what efforts will not the hope of life and 
liberty prompt ? What sufferings and dangers will not men 
brave lo seaire them ? Yet these were hut the beginning of 
his Borrows. 

Tho officer at tho head-quarters was a Jfaliomefhn, 
ono of Hyder’s chieftains. He interrogated the poor prisoner 
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sharply, rrho ho was, whence lio came, anti whither he was 
going? Hr. Wilson gave him an ingenuous nccovuit of his 
escape fr®m Cuddalorc, and the reasons for it, with all the 
circumstances attending his fliglit The ‘Moorman, with 
wrath, looked at liim and rahljrt/^ hat , — “That is a lie,” as 
no man over yet passed the CoUcroou by awimmiug, for if he 
ha I but dipped the tip of his fingers in it the alligators 
would have sewed him.’ The Captain assured him ib was 
the truth, and gave him stick indubjlnblo ovidenco of tho 
fact, that he could no longer doubt the relation ; when lifting 
up both Ids hands he cried out, Khxulit ka Aclmt, " this is 
God's man,” 

Ho was immediately marched back, naked and blistered 
all over, to tho former house of Ids prison, and in aggravated- 
punishment for his flight, Ilyder refused him permission to 
join his fellow oflicers. Ids former companions, and thrast 
him into a dungeon among the meanest captives. Chained 
to a common soldier, ho was next day led ont, almost fa- 
mished, and nearly naked, to tnaich on foot to Serhigapatam 
in that burning climate, ftbont 500 miles distant. The offi- 
cers beheld bis foilorn condition with great concern, unable 
to procure him any redress, but they endeavoured to allevi- 
ate his misery by supplying Jilm with immediato necessaries.* 
One gave him a shirt, anotherstockings and shoes, so that 
he was once more covered and equipped for his toilsome 
journey. But his bniial conductors had no sooner marched 
him off to the first halting place than they again stripped 
him to the skin, and left him only a sorry rag to wrap round 
bis middle. 

In this wretched state, chained to another fellow sufferer, 
under a vertical sun, with a scanty provision of rico only, he 
bad to travel naketl and barefoot, five himdrod miles, insult- 
ed by the men who goaded Lira all the day, and at night 
thrust him into a damp, uonholesomo prison, crowded with 
other miserable objects. 

On their way they were brought into Hyder’s presence, 
and strongly urged to enlist in his service, and profess his 
religioD, and thus obtain tbeir liberty ; to laditce them to 
consent, when plausible words were of no avail, horrible 
severities were inflicted on them, and to escape these at any 
rate, somo of the poor creatures consentetk Bui the Captain 
rejected these offers with disdain, resolved to prefer 
death, with all its horrors to descitioa and Maliomedanisin. 
In various villages through which thoy p.issed, in their long 
majeh, ho was placed under cover, and exhibited to tho 
country pcopio as an object of curiosity, many of them never 
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having seen a ^7hUc man before. Then he was forced to 
present himself in all possible positions, and display all the 
antics of which he was capable, that his conductors might 
obtain money from these poor villagers at the expense of 
their captives. 

In consequence of the dreadful nature of this march, 
exposed hy day to the heat, and cooped up in a damp prison 
by night, ■i\ithout clothes and almost without food, covered 
with sores, and the irons enterinsr into his flesh, he was, in 
addition to all the rest of his suflerings, attacked with the 
flux, and how ho arrived at Scringapatam alive, so weakened 
with disease, is wonderful. Tot greater miseries awaited 
him there ; naked, diseased, and half starved, he was thrust 
‘into a noisome prison, destitute of food and medicine, with 
one hundred ami fifty-three fellow sufferers, chiefly High- 
landers of Colonel klaclewrs regiment, men of rernarkablo 
size and vigour. Irons weighing thirty-two pounds, were 
fastened on him, aud this peculiar rigour, he was informed, 
was the punishment of his daring to attempt an escape, as 
well for bis resolute rejection of all the tempting offers 
made him. "While the other officers were at largo. Captain 
SVilson was imprisoned with the common soldiers, and chain* 
ed to one of thorn night and day. 

It is hardly possible to express the scene of unvaried 
misery, that for the two and twenty months lie suffered in 
this horrible place. The prison was a square, round the 
walls of which w.as a b.arracc for the guard. In the middle 
was a covered place open on all sides exposed to the wind 
and rain. There, without any beil but the earth, or covering 
but the rags wrapped round him, he was chained to a fellow 
sufferer, and often so cold, that they hare dug a hole in tlie 
earth and buried themselves in it, as some defence from the 
chilling blasts of the night. Their whole allowance was a 
pound of rice a day per man. and one rupee for forty dajs, 
or one pico a day, to provide salt and firing to cook their 
rice. It will hardly bo believed, that it was one of their 
eager employments to collect the white anls, which pestered 
» them in the prison, and frj' them to procure a spoonful or 
two of their buttery substance, to stay the raging hunger that 
was never appeased by an allowance acarcoly able to maintain 
life ; and the rice was so full of grits, that he could not chew 
but must swallow it, and often (ho saul) he was afraid to 
trust hU fingers in his mouth, lest he should be tempted to 
bite them. Their rice was brought in a large bowl, contain, 
ing the portion of a gi^ cn nnmber ; but that none might Jako 
more than his share, they provided themselves with a smaji 
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piece of wood, indel^’ formed into n spoon, uliich no one was 
buffeicd to U'o but m )iis turn, and rneb was the kconness of 
hunger niul Ill's oagcrnecs to obtiuu looil, that Ins jawa often 
snapped the sponu bj' nn involuntary motion, as -though 
forced together by a spring. 

Tjic athletic nigid.antlors were anrong the first victims. 
Tlie ilux and dropsy daily diminishr'd their numbers. Often 
the' dead corpse nas unchained from his arm in the morning, 

' that another living sufrerer might take his pl.sce, and fall by 
' the s.'unc disease. How his constitution could endure euch 
sufTcriugs is astonishing. Yet ho Imd rccox'cred from the 
Ilux, winch he c.’iiricd into tho prison, and for a year main- 
tained a state of health beyond his fellows. At last worn 
down 171111 misery, cold, hunger and n.skcdness, he was 
attacked with tho usual symptoms of tho disoider which had 
carried off so many othcra. His body was enonnously dis- 
tended, his Ihigha as big as his waUt ivas before, and his face 
exceedingly bloated. 

Heduccd now to tho extremity of wealcncja, his chains 
too straight to be endured, and threatening mortification, 
ho scorned to touch the moment of Ins dissolution. The soldier 
to whom ho had been lasUchaincd, had served him with great 
affection, whilst othere who had been linked together often 
quarrellod, and, lendered mad by their sufferings, blasphemed 
and aggravated c.'ich other’s miseries. Seeing him thus to 
all appearance near his end, thinking it might alleviate his 
pain, the soldier entreated be might spend lor oil, the daily 
allowance of money paid him and anoint his legs, but tho 
Captain objected, as ho should have nothing to buy firing 
and salt to cook the nevt day’s provisions. The soldier shook 
his head, and s.iid, " il^ster, before that I fear yon will be 
dead and nerer -want it” But who can tell what a day may 
bring forth ? He liacl exchanged his allowance of rice that 
day for a small species of gram, called 9'a(c/ie phr, which he 
eagerly devoured, and being very thirsty, he drank the liquor 
in which it was boiled, and thus produced such an amazing 
effect, that in the course of a few hours his legs, and thighs 
and body, from being ready to buret, were reduced to a 
skeleton, and tliough greatly weakened, he was completely 
relieved. He afterwards recommended the trial of the same 
•water, with success, to many of bis fellow-prisoners. His 
irons were now ''replaced by others less heavy; and being 
mere skin and bone, they would slip over his Imees, and 
leave his logs at liberty. 

«The ravages of death had now thinned their ranks, and 
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^few remaiQct.1 the living moimments of Hycler Ally's craelty 
and malignity : nor would these prohahly have contested -.Tith 
their niiscHcs many more months or dajs, but the victories 
of Sir Eyre Cooto happily humbled this tyrant, and compell- 
ed him reluctantly to submit, as one of the conditions of 
peace, to the release of all the British captives. "VTith these 
glad tidings, after they had spent twenty-two months on the 
verge of the grave, Mr. Law, son of the Bishop of Carlisle, 
arrived at Seringapatam, and to him the prison-doors flew 
open: but what a scene presented itselfl Emaciated, naked, 
covered, with ulcers, more than half-starved, only thirty-two 
remained out of one bundled and fifty-three brave men, to 
tell the dismal tale of the sufferings of their prison-house. 

Of the massacre of the English at Patoa we have 
another acconut by Major Adams. He says, that “on the 
Gth October 17G3, at 7 in the evening, the gentlemen of the 
factory having drank tc.a, nero informed by Mr. Ellis' servant, 
that Someroo was arrived with some sepoys, on )vhich Mr. 
EIIU immediately ordered a chair to be brought for him, but 
instead of going to the gentlemen, he sent away the Jlogul 
who had tho cliarge of them, and went mto the back room 
and gave orvlers to tho servants, who were getting supper 
ready, to be gone. Ho thcn**^EC«t for Messrs. Ellis and 
Lushington, '\ho being acquainted ho had private business 
with them, immoi-liatoly went to lura, and were instantly cut 
down , afterwards ifessrs. Hay, Lyon and Jones were sent for 
and dispatched in the same manner, as were likewise Jlessrs. 
Ciiamhor?, Anjphlett and Gulston. who were jjovt sent for, 
with Mr. Smith, but he receiving a cut on tho shoulder 
csc.aped into the room, and acquainted the rest of tho gentle- 
men, who defoutled themselves with bottles and plates (their 
knives and forks being taken from them after dinner) and 
obliged tho sepoys to retire, who itnracdiately loaded their 
pieces and shot them ; twenty-five wore in irons, the above 
named gentlemen with others amonntiiig to twenty-four 
more, were not in irons. Captain Wi^on, Ensign Mackay, 
Dr. Carapbcll and five or six others were murdered at 
Chalisatoon, where they were confined with Dr. Fullarton, 
who was the only gentleman that v.as not put to death." 
This .aceonnt was given to Major Adams by a consumah of 
Mr. Albright. 

On the receipt of the intelligence in Calcutta the Board 
ordered that the whole scttlcuicnt should go into deep 
mourning for fourteen days, and that minute guns should bo 
fired by every ship in harbour, and by the new and oM forts. 
A uiaiifcsto was published offering a 'reward of trlakhof 
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one for Bednore, and one reraaiaed in Seringapatam, among 
•which I happened to be. I remained there till-last Septem- 
ber 1790. After Colonel Floyd’s engagement I was put in 
irons, sent to Hatirdroog (a place on a rock,) and condemned 
to death. I lived on the charity of the people in the fort for 
eight weeks. Twelve of ns broke prison on the 2Sth 
November, and after suffering incredible hardships, I arrived 
at Copaul after losing all my companions.” The fate of some 
of those who were prisoners is thus given. “ Colonel Bailey 
was poisoned at Seringapatam in 1782, and so ■>'»as General 
Mathews; Captain Kumley and Lieutenants Frazer and 
Sampson were murdered at Mysore, on refusing to take 
poison. Mr. Spediman cut his throat at Seringapatam. Mr. 
Rutledge was shot. Messrs. Wilson, Ediman and Austin 
died at different places. The fate of some was never known.” 

Captain Alaxander Bannatyne, commanding the ship 
A'ancy, of Bombay, was on the 18th of November 17S8, 
forcibly seized by the Shabbandar’s peon#, at Rangoon, by 
order, as they said, of a general of the King of Ava, who was 
there with an army on his march to Martaban. They accus- 
ed Mr. Bannatyne of the murder of a perron belonging to 
his ship on a former voyage, and affected to examine wit- 
ncMcs for two d.ays ; “ when it appeared from the testimony 
of the ofiicers and lascars who were on boartl, that there was 
no pretext for the accusation, they proceeded to a more 
summary method, and ou the 20th forced Mr. Bannatyne to 
tho camp, where they threatened him vrilh the ordeal of 
boiling lead, ami the loss of his Itcad if found guilty on this 
trial, in which tho heat of tlic lead was to be' the judge, if ho 
did not instantly pay 3000 Icctds. They dragged him to tho 
place of torture, and put his legs in stocks, extended and 
spread, for some niinules ; then hoisting him u]> by the feet, 

• kept him sxispended in such a manrter, that his hands alono 
could barely touch the ground. At the end oT half an hour, 
they took him down, but not until Iio ])ad actually paid tho 
sum thus extorted by s\ich horrible torture.” 

°Tlio following aro the circumstances of a daring outrage 
committed in the district of Benare* : — "ilr. Alexander 
Olegg, a gentleman engaged in tho manufacture of indigo at 
Ashtufgur, situated within the Benares province, but con- 
tiguous to the territory of the Nabob Tincr, was alarmed at 
midnight on the 2jth ulrimo, (March 170C). by the firing of 
jnuskets. Ou getting up to make cnonirj-, a Call passed so 
near him ns for some timo to deprive Iiijn of. recollection ; at 
length re-covering, he prepared for resistance, but his servants 
having mad<r their escape, he was seized rad knocked* dowo. 
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titid bein? put into n dooly, conveyed to a' juugle where the 
whole of the banditti, courpiUed to be five hundred, were 
collected together, and having brokfen open his trunks which 
they had plundered, made a di'deion of their booty. At this 
Mr. Glegg discerned that ho had ^.fallen into the hands of 
Sooltanut Sing, a man of notoiious bad character, who had 
formerly held some lands iu Benares. lie was compelled to 
give up the dooly to SooUannt Sing, and himself to walk, in 
which manner they proceeded twenty miles in a north cast 
direction through the Nabob’s country. He then Toprosent- 
cd to Sooltamit Sing llio impossibilitj of his wallnng further, 
as he had neither .stockings nor shoes, and his feet wero 
inflamed by thorns, and the road of hard kunker, insomuch 
that he was unable to stand upright. A sm.all dooly was in 
consequence provided, and ou thc2Gth they continued their 
journey chiefly through jungles Ou the morning of 27th 
Sooltanut Slug sent for 31r. Ologgand mode him write a 
letter to Mr. Lumsden at Benares to release bis son, and to 
pav the rent of the Bodlapore talook, whicli ho alleged to 
belong to him, declaring that his pusoner’s life should bo the 
•forfeit, if this were not complied with. At length their 
journey was continued by the light of tlie moon, ntui in the 
morning they arrived at tho village of Siunsabad, whero 
wumbots oC armed men paid their respects to SooUanut 
Sing, and amongst them Miiiorat Sing, of the same character, 
with above two hundred followers. This man having hoard 
Mr. Olegg's rebation and hi.«* coiucrs.ation, that Mr. Lumsden 
could not attend to the application made to him, in which 
case he was threatened with death, was induced to iiitercedo 
for him with Soolanut Sing, and with some difi'iculty obtain- 
ed Ilia release on a promiso of paying two hniulrcd rupees.” 

On tho 14lU of January 1799, after the w5<5asMnaliou of 
Mr. Cherry by Vixier Ali, the doi'Oicd Nawnb of Oude, that 
unscrupulous murderer directed ids followers to put to death 
iiU the Eurojicaus in Benares. Captain Conway, and ilr. 
Evans wero slaughtered in Mr. Cherry's house, and Vizier 
Ali then led hi-i band to Mr. Davis’ rv.ndcnce, killing two 
other gentlemen in tho way. Mr. D.nris was the Judge and 
Magistrate A bcwtiucl at Mr. Davis* gate opposed tho 
entrance of tho p.iiiy, and by ^hooting him Iboj gave notice 
of their npjirosth ami design to his. master. De instnully' 
armed hims'-lf witli a bog hpear, and took refuge with Iiis 
wife and chihlrfii ii{)t»ii the flat nmf of his hou'C. His 
assailants rushed nftei him ; but tho narrow Etaircaso would 
only admit tbcir pa'-ring one hv one. One by on« Mr. Davis 
was preparesl to encxuii.tor llirn», and with tl.o utmost 
coolneas and courage fur the dear lire* of his wife and children 
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wlio stood bolilud Iiiin, he kept them at bay. Ttro or three 
of his assailants wero killed, and others were de.sperately 
wounded. For more thanhn hour and twenty minutes this 
fearful strife was inaintaincd. Then a body of Cavalry rode 
in to the rosaio, at the approach of which the assassins took 
to tlight. Mr. Davis had the hii»h satisfaction of knowing 
that his bravery saved not only His own family, but several 
others. He detained the murderous party hy his unexpect- 
ed defence, until the time for doing further harm was gone. 
To him it was, under God, due that the “ Benares raassacie” 
uuinborod so few victims. 

As lato as 1818 an act of barbarity was committed on 
the 2nd July, within ten miles from Calcutta. The 
G'orernmriit Gazftfe of the 9th July thus describes this 
bmying alive 1 — ^"Two gentlemen proceeding up the river 
Ileoghly, obsevviug a concourse of people assembled at 
Corder. a \ illago about two miles below Ishera, and learning 
the cause, put on shore iu the vain hope that their presence 
would prevent the immolation of a human being. This, 
however, they had reason to believe expedited the ceremony, 
for on getting on shore the woman bad been placed in tho 
hole dug for the purpose, with the dead body of her husband. 
The hole was about S or 9 feet deep, and about throe in 
diameter, like a well fwith the bodies placed upright,) into 
which the relations were throwing the earth, and the eldest 
son of the woman, about nincteeii years old, dancing oref 
the bodies in the hole, and treading it down until it came 
above the heads, when a general shout closed ^the monstrous 
and horrid ceremony.” 

The exposure of the sick on the banks of the Ganges 
existed for many years after tho English had been firmly 
established in Inuia. During the prevalence of cholera iu 
1S25 it was remarked by tho newspapers of the day, that 
many seized by that disease were carried to the river bank, 
and murdered under the pretext that they were in a dying 
state, by forcing mud aud water of the Ganges into their 
mouths. "Ill iny way dot\n from the upper provinces,” says 
a correspondent of tho “ Columbian Press Gazette ” of 
August 1825, “ my budgerow stopped at a ghat on the 
llooghly river, in the vicinity of lloorsheilabad. The croud 
•which was collected on the spot excited my curiosity to 
know w'hat occasioned it. I went to the place, and witnes- 
scil one of the most inhuman scenes that can be imngmed. 
A poor helpless creature was stretched on a cot. the lover 
part of his body being immersed iu water. In this. p<^«luro 
ho was imploring his murderers iu tho most pitiful manner 
to let him go, declaring that he was ^ct far frem dtaih. 
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But thoso cniol Avrctchca that were about him, unmindful 
of his cutvcatics, kopt crying Ilurri Bol! Iluiri Bol ! and 
continued filling his inoulU with* water, till at length the 
poor creature became exhaustetl ; his voice, which was at first 
loud, gradually sank, and he fell an unwilling lictim to 
superstition.” Hundreds of aimilar instances might be nar* 
rated, but their harrowing details arc of the same nature. 

In the World paper of July 1829, we find notice of 
mnrdeis committed at Diamond Harbour by the exposure 
of the sick on the river bank to bo devoured by wild beasts ; 
— “ 1 witnessed an instance,” says a correspondent, “ where a 
diseased mother was exposed, with one infant at the breast, 
and another about two years of age with no visible disease. 
We had landed to dig a grave and bury an officer, who bad 
died in the night. Going next day to examine if the jackals 
had torn up the officer's grave, I observed the elder babe 
dead, the younger crawling about it, and the mother had 
been devoured ! Being anxious to know the fate of the sur- 
viving infant, I went next day, and found it had crawled 
under tho bottom of a boat, and the dead child had dis- 
appeared : next morning the other had been devoured also. 
This was at Diamoed Harbour, where tho populflt/on not 
being great, we might have saved one of tho children, but 
feared to try; as Ihad been in great danger from tho natives 
at Calcutta, a short time previously, by attempting to carry 
off one in a boat, who was laid on the beach with a number 
of other human sacrifices. ^ This was an interesting young 
• woman, who liappcncd to He near the boat I was getting in • 
she seemed to be overjoyed when I raised her up • and 
looked equally dejected whan I was obliged to drop hor and 
hasten into the boat to ovoid the stones which were thrown 
at me.” 

John Lang in his "'Wanderiugs,” (published in 1859) 
gives us an account of what he saw some years before tho 
mutiny, in some excavations which were made on the 
grouuds of a house belonging to the famous contiactor ' 
Jotoepersad of Agra, and which had once been the site of a 
p.-ilacc. The apartment was the tykhnna of the dwelling, 
about sixteen feet square* — ‘•IVIiilst c.v.iminin" the wai/s' 

I observed that, upon one side there was a led'^c about six 
feet high from tho floor (and canied up thwcfroin,) and 
about a foot in width. Tliis ledge which was of brick and 
plaster, resembled a huge mantelpiece, and was contihued 
from one end of the apartment to the other. One of the 
workmen took a pickaxe and dug out a portion, when to • 
my surprise and’ horror, I discorerctl that in this nail ft 
human being had been bricked up. The skin was still upon 
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the bones, Vihich were covered "with a costly dress of ■white 
muslin, spangled <aU over with gold ; around the neck was a 
string of pearls ,* on the xrrists and ankles were gold bangles, 
and on the feet 'were a pair of slippers, embroidered all over 
with silver 'wire or thread ; such slippers as only Slahomedan 
women of rank or wealth can afford to wear. The body 
resembled a ivell preserved mummy. The features were 
very distinct, and were those of a woman, whose ago could 
not at her time of death liave exceeded eighteen or nine- 
teen years. The head was partially covered with the white 
dress. Long black hair was still clinging to the scalp, and 
was paitod across the forehead and carried behind the cars. 
In that wall there were no less than Jiiv bodies — four besides 
that already alluded to. One of the number was a young 
man, who, from his dress .and jeweib on his finger bones, 
must have been a person of high rank ; perhaps the lover 
of one, or both of iho young women, for ho had been bricked 
up between two of them. The others were evidently of 
confidential servants, old women, for they had grey hair. 
The air had a speedy effect on them, and, one by one, they 
fell ; each forming a heap of bones, hair, shrivelled skin, dust, 
jewels and finery. How many jpoare had passed since that 
horrible sentence had been put in execution ? not less than 
one hundred and seventy, or perhaps two hundred." 

The Goomsur (Khond) humau sacrifices, which arc now 
happily abolished by the British Government, were thus per- 
formed;— When a saciifice is to be celebrated by a tribe 
or a portion of one, parties are sent to obtain a victim. The 
people meet together and continue together for three days, 
which are spent in the indulgence of every form of wild riot, 
and generally of gross excess. The victim, who has been 
kept fasting is on the second of these days, carefully washed, 
dressed in a new gaimcnt and led forth from the village in 
solemn procession, with music and dancing, to the meriah 
grove, lie is then seated at the foot of a post, to which he 
IS bound by a priest. He is then anointed with oil, ghee, 
and turmeric, and adorned •with flowers, and a species of 
Tttvwencsi ia pTisd to him thwigivovit tho day. As the victim 
must not suffer bound, nor on the other hand, make any 
show of resistance, the bones of his arms, and if necessary, 
those of his legs, ore sometimes broken ; if such is not done, 
stupefaction is produced by tho administration of opinm 
The priest assisted by the chief and one or two of the elders 
of the village, now takes tho branch of a green tree cleft 
several feel dean the centre They insert tho victim bet- 
ween the rift, fitting it in some (lUtrii.t9 to his elicst, in others 
to his throat. (Jords are then tnisUd round' iLc open ex- 
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trcmity of the stake, which the priest, aided by his assistant 
strives with his whole foTce to close ; he then wounds the vic- 
tim slightly with an axc,>Yhcn the crowd throws itself upon the 
sacrifice and strips the flesh from the hones leaving untouched 
the head and intestines.” Those sacrifices used to bo made 
to propitiate the earth goddess for rain, abundant crops, &c. 
Sometimes the victim was put to death slowly by lire : — 
“A low stage is formed, sloping on either side like a roof; 
upon it the victim is placed, his limbs wound round with 
cords so as to confine but not to prevent his struggles. Fires 
are lighted, and hot brands are applied so as to make the 
victim roll alternately up and down the slopes of the stage. 
He is thus tortured as long as ho is capable of moving or 
utteringcrics; it being believed that the favorof the Earth 
goddess, especially in the supply of rain, will be in proportion 
to the quantity of tears which may bo extracted Tim victim 
is nest day cut to pieces.” 



CHAPTER X. 


NATURE’S WONDERS. 


PniUiATS fow of our re-odcrs are aware of the various 
natural phenomena which are often witnessed in India, and 
arc very remarkable in their nature. In Europe we have 
the Fata Morgana in Italy, and various descriptions of mirage 
in other countries, and in the northern seas the Aurora 
Borealis in all its different forms. In this part of the world 
wc have phenomena as remarkable and os worthy of notice. 

RAJA HARCHAKD KA TURA- 

Ono is called by the natives Raja Harchaud ka Pura. 
This is a phenomenon wliich differs somewhat from what is 
called the Fata Morgana in Italy, partaking more of the 
nature of what is called the French mirage. During a slight 
shower of rain an aerial city uppers, with its palaces, temples, 
houses, spires, columns, &c., forming altogether a very beau- 
tiful spectral appearance, which remains visible for the space 
of ten minutes; after which it begius to alter its appearance, 
becoming faint and dilapidated, till it gradually disappears 
altogether with the passing shower. 

SIIRAQE IX IKDIA. 

It is not generally known that the mirage, npp.arcntly 
first brought to the notice of modem Europeans by the 
French army in Esj’Ph JS visible in the central parts of 
llladustan. In Rajpootana it-is of constant occurrence ; but 
in the less arid plains to the c.astward it is also to be seen. 
In Qha2eeporo, between the European bazar and the stud 
stables, there is a level extending about a mile, from the east 
end of which may very often be seen, about half a degree 
under tho western horizon, the appearance of a sheet of water 
about one degree in width and perhaps ten degrees in length 
from right to loft, in which the sky, houses, trees and ani- 
mals arc reflected as in a bright mirror. 

Few have traversed the plains of many parts of India 
without being struck by tho appearance of distant clifl$, 
sometimes also of towns and forests, seen shortly after the 
rising of the sun, but nhich they have" looked raicly for 
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Inter In the day. The onlitmty mirnge of India occurs nt 
dist.anccs of from three to eight miles; but fiometiiuos tho 
cfTcct may be proiluced at difttaiiccs so remote, that the 
substance is completely bidden in the convexity of the earth, 
and only tho reflected invigo is been 8U5i>cndod in the nir. 

Tho most penemi appearance of tho mirage is that 
of a long range of clilTs standing to wcstwartl of the sjkic- 
tator. These cliffs arc of to snuatantinl an appearance, so 
marked with rents and fissures, so tufted nith bushes, 
shrubs and lichcnB, so clear and distinct of outline, that it is 
scarcely i>ossiblo for an unpractised cyo to doubt their 
renlUy. ‘rreca arc tho ohjccu most commonly pictured by 
thoinimgo; the darkness of their hue enabling them to be 
seen at long distances. Bnt somclnncs the monotonous 
aspect of tho cliff is diversified and enlivened by tho presence 
of a white town or of moving objects. Every stump of n 
tree becomes a palm or a column; overj' little bush becomes 
a tall mass of foliage ; the imagiaary cliffs ore clothed with 
the richest verdure, stolen from green com fields drawn up 
aloft as if by enchantment to Mmlsh tho fairy structure. 
Small, white, moving fij^ircs, othemisc scarcely noticed by 
tho oyo, become stalking ghosts whoso heads aro lost in 
ether. Villages, far buried beneath the convc-rity of tho' 
earth’s surface, are seen hanging reversed In the nir, and 
should any small river with its boat.s be flowmg there, all 
the shifting scenery would be presented in tho clouds ; the 
white sails, greatly magniric<l and distorlctl, having a truly 
spectral appearance, as they hover silently by. Tho effect 
of a mirage is greatly enhanced by the use of a telescope, 
which, without unravelling the mystery, brings nearer the 
objects, each in its proper hue, and greatly increases the 
beauty of tho exhibition. 

One spectator thus describes what he saw in Tirhoot : — 
" Every object ill sight was rendered five or six-times its 
ordinary size. The men and cattlo appeared gigantic spec- 
tres, stalking about in the distance ; a few of them appeared 
as if walking on stilts ; whilo some of tho buffaloes heads 
seemed larger than their bodies. A few were elevated to 
sxich. a height, that their legs appeared like the trunks of 
palm trees. These distortions continued to change as the 
objects moved about, to such a degree, 'that the men and 
cattle changed their shapes every moment like shadowy 
spectres.” 

PARIIELIA OB MOCK SUNS. 

Adense black cloud (cumulus) of a large size, forms 
between the setting sun and the spectator, when siulJeiily 
there appears on the upiwredgo of the cloud four parhelia or 
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moclc suns, exhibiting the most brilliaut colors of green, blue 
and scarlet intermingled, which neither pen nor pencil can 
describe. The' upper part of the cloud is fringed with radii 
or small innumerable black rays, shooting upwards, with a 
slow but perceptible motion. Sometinres the phenomenon 
appears when the sun is rising. Captain Shcrwill saw a very 
beautiful one at Darjeeling which he thus describes : — 



“ The weather at Darjeeling had been for the whole pre- 
vious fortnight a succession of hca\-y showers, fogs and bad 
weather, but the moniing of the 2l8t May 1852 was the 
commencement of a bright sunny day : the power of the sun, 
when the luminary was at an elevation (calculated) of 17 
deg. S-i min. was considcraljlydiuinKHl, shining with a pale 
subdued Hgbt through the frozen nia®i. of clouds iu front of 
it; around the sun appeared a mnguificH'ut ciwona nith a dia- 
lurtcr of about 17 deg. and nearly a wmplctc circle, 300 dc^. 
cf the circle being visible, the rcioaining CO deg. being occu- 
pied by a gap where the corona niipearcd resting on the 
Bumnnts and sides of the eastern snowv range, down whoso 
slopes the ends of the corona dissolvcri and lost themselves. 
The corona was comiKisal of two colom, \iolct on the c<lgc 
nearest to the sun, and red on the outer ctlge, the two colors 
blending together and forming a neutral lint iu tho middle 
of the corona: the order here observed with regard to the 
celoins is similar to that ol^rvcd in the rainbow. 
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“TIig line snn was flamed on either side at the distance 
of 11 deg. 45 iniu. by a parhelion or raock sun of a pale 
nnvefracted light at emial altitude with the true sun, each 
parhelion lorming the head of n segment of a circle, with a ra- 
dius of 23 deg SO min. the segments of the circles attached 
to the parhelia hung as graceful curving fringed appendages 
converging to a point below the true sun. The parhelia were 
equal in size to the tiue sun, and were equi*distant from the 
corona and true sun. Above the true sun was a segment of 
another circle with a diameter of 47 degrees and distant 
about 11 degrees from-the true sun, the concave side or the 
side away from the snn, was beautifully fringed with pris- 
matic and violet coloured rays or tongues of moving light, 
the sliarp extremities of the moring ipys pointing and fliclc- 
cring upwards. 

“The main corona from its great size presented a magni- 
ficent object, and its prismatic colours were most brilliant, 
almost as brilliant as the colours of tho true rainbow. 
Contrary to the custom of rainbows rvhwh places the spec- 
tator between the bow nud’tbc snn, and which enables tho 
spactatorto gaze upon this be.sntifnl object in the heavens,, 
with undazzled eyes, his back being turned towards tho 
sun, the corona and parhelia are always between the sun and 
E{)e^ator and thus from the glare of tho sun, much of their 
beantj is lost. 

“Tliia grand picture lasted about a rjuarter of an hour, 
and was succeeded by heavy rain at Darjeeling, and a fall 
of snow upon the higher ana neighbouring peaks.” 

Foo nows. 

Captain Shcnvlll saw one on the 21st September 1855, 
at Darjeeling. Tito spectator secs his figuto about thirty 
yards in front of him, surrounded by a disc of a greyish, 
pinkish neutral tint, tvith a diameter equal to his own height, 
but with the head exactly in the centre ; beyond this centra! 
disc are three circles, and from the outside of the yellow 
circles long pencil-like rays of neutral tint or grey colour 
radiate iti all directions, spreading and increasing in size in 
to Ibw distance Siem the ccn\ie, tmril lost in tbo 
surrounding haze. 

“On the 2l8t September 1852, at G-4 •j A.M. thermometer 
C2, tho heavens to the east were overspread with tiLi-cy cirro- 
cumuli at an elevation of fivo miles; the uixro 

small light and transparent cumuli occupied a loi'.cr region 
ataprohable elevation of 10,000 feet Upon tho frozen 
clouds above and a little to (lie south of the sun, there u.a3 
projected a iKuliou of an arc whose radius wight be 35 deg. 
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ot tKcj most brilliant and vivid colours, the edge from the sun 
being yellow, and the edge nearest to the sun red ; the inter- 
mediate space being occupied bj a combination of all the 
prismatic colours, not a perfect amalgamation of the coloui's, 
otherwise the colour would have been white, but small par- 
ticles of each colour appeared sparkling and wavering like 
the colours seen upon the inside of a pearl oyster shell. 

At the lower edge of the main segment, a distorted but 
very brilliant corona was joined to it an angle of 35 deg. 
This latter corona was about onc-lialf the width of the larger 
segment, but much longer and with a similar arrangement 
of colour. Its 'shape, which resembles an S, tlireadcd its 
way amongst the small cirro-cumuli of the back ground. 


■ The Spectator sees his figure about thirty yards in front 
of him, surrounded by a disc of a greyish, a "pinkish neutml 
lint, with a diameter equal to his own height, but with the 
heatl exactly in the centre ; beyond this central disc which 
is edged on the_ outer circle of colours, viz. liolct, yellow, 
orange, their a idth bearing the correct proportion as ascer- 
tained by the prism, >iz. the violet cightv parts ; yellow 
forty; orange twenty-seveu ; the throe circles occupy three 
semi-diamcters of the central disc ; bo^-ond this first series of 
circles another series is risible, obsec^•ing the following ar- 
rangement of colours; violet, green, yellow, orange, the 
circles being much broader than those in the first scriejs, the 
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brilliixncy of thfeir colours much fainter nnil ratlicr confused. 
Beyond this second BCne.s of colours n colourless or white 
bow is sometimes seen with n radius equal to six somi-diamc* 
ters of the inner or first series of colours, viz. from the centre 
of the disc where the spectator’s licad is rcflectecl, to tho 
exterior of tho first orange colour. Depeniliug from the 
shoulders of the .*ij)ectator is a dark neutral tinted pyramidal 
shade, resembling a tlowing garment, occupying about 72 
degrees of tho central side. 

j.UK.tn inis. 

IIjc Umar iris is anotlier wonder but is not confined 
to India, A traveller thus describes this plienoroction — " It 
appeared in tlie eastern part of the sky, the moon being in 
her last quarter, and only A few 'degrees above tho wt^icni 
horizon. The prismatic colours were distinctly developed, 
and tho arch perfect, though not so intense ns those gene- 
rally seen in the solar iris. Tho radius of tlic arch appeared 
also loss than tho ono formed by the sun. It remained dis- 
tinctly visible for Urn space of 15 minutes.” 

TDE DORE. 

The singidar phenomenon «f the bore, ^shich occurs in 
tho river HoogUly, three day.s before and three days after tho 
full moon during the rainy season, in somewhat similar to 
the Eger of tho Severn. It occurs when tlie tide is almost 
runout. At first, a distant iudcscribablc sound is heard, 
and then a low hollow murmur which increases as it ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer, graduolly swelling into a roar, 
xrom man to man, from boat to boat, a shiill uorning cry 
is conveyed up the river — •"Take care the bore is coming.” 
In the distance is seen a lino of foam passing the bend of 
the river, and stretching across from bank to bank. As the 
wave approaches, the shouts increase, and the boats shove ofF 
from shore, and pull for the centre of the river, where the 
wave is always lowest. Keeping head up stream, tho rowers 
pull gently, so as to give the boats a little impetus in the 
direction in which the wave is advancing. On it comes, 
roaring, rushing along the shore, smashing Nvith irresistible 
fury everything left within its reach, and rolling the frag- 
ments of wreck over and over. Tlic momeiit it reaches the 
boats they are canted up in the air, and sucli as are not 
properly steered arc swamped and swallowed up by the 
swiftly flowing stream. Continuing its course, tho boro 
passes on filling the channel from bank to bank, and leaving 
a dozen poor wretches swimming for their lives, and bewail- 
ing their imprudence in not pushing ofi'in time. 
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WATER SPOUTS. 

Though waterspouts are not peculiar to India, but may 
be seen at sea in all parts of the world, we pve below tho 
sketch of some strange appearances of tlie waterspout as seen 
at Calcutta, on the Hooghly, by a gentleman on a day in' 
1849 
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rALLlXC riill. 

The phenomenon of fHli falling from the clouds in tlio 
rainy season, however incredible it may nppoar, has been 
nttC'Stod by such circumstaiilial evidence, that no rcnsouablo 
doubt can be entortaiued of the fact- Tlio first instance vre 
see recorded is that of a fall which happened at the T^o- 
hulhutty factory at Dacca, and another shower took place 
near the Surbundy Factory, Fumsodporc, both in 1830. 
Since wliich several instances arc noticed in the ^>apers of 
later dates. This phenomenon is of easy explanation. Tho 
fishes, 8 or 10 inches in length, aro swept up by whirlwinds 
from ponds, and held suspended in tho min clonii until they 
aro thrown down in showers. The curious part is, that tho 
fishes are found on the ground alive and uninjured. 

K.VTUPwiL CAVERN'S. 

Among the many natural curiosities to Imj found at 
Puchmurrcc is an arched cave, sacred to Mahadeo. It is 
about otic hundred feet in length, and twenty in height, and 
is a natural excavation at tho bottom of an immense solid 
rook. It is situated in a deep narrow dell, and tho surround- 
ing rocks aro from 160 to 200 feet above the level of tho 
cave, Tho floor of this cavity is covered with water about 
knee deep, which is tho effect of a constant dripping from 
the roof, but for which it b difficult to account, os tno upper 
surface of the rock is perfectly dry, and as there is no water 
visible anywhere neat it to supply tho perpetual filtering. 

At the distance of about three hours’ walk, in a north- 
east direction from the bazar of Pundua, and at an elevation 
probably of six hundred feet above the adjacent plains, is the 
wonderful cavern of Booban, in ono of the lower ranges of 
the Cossya mountains, near Sylhet. The mouth of the ca- 
vern, which is found in the face of a limestone mountain, is 
not in itself remarkable, neither »lo any external circum- 
stances indicate the existence of tho vast hollows to which 
it affords access. The aperture is small, its dimensions pre- 
cluding the intrusion of more than one person at a tjme, 
and the entrance is completed by a scrambling descent of 
about thirty feet over stones and masses of rock to a com- 
paratively level space. By the aid of lighted torches it may 
be licre sCto that the cavern has already expanded consi- 
derably, and that its sides are covered with numerous stalac- 
tite's, cijstals, and petrifactions, all, however, of the limestone 
lainily, of which rock alone the cavern is entirely formed. Tho 
pa.‘?s£ge hero is about twelve to fifteen feet in ividth, and the 
height varies from about tuenty to forty feet. In advanc- 
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ing, this latter dimension of the caroru is found to vary 
greatly, sometimes increasing to seventy or eighty feet, and 
at other, diminishing to ten or twch'O, the breadth, however 
continues nearly unilbmr. These remarks apply solely to 
the branch which appears to have been always follow- 
ed by the few Europeans who have visited the cavern, and 
which has been explored from the entrance to the distance 
of about a mile, where a steep and wide cavity fills up the 
whole breadth of the passage, and presents an obstacle to 
further ingress, which, owing either to want of time or pro- 
per conveniences, no one has yet surmounted. 

The situation of the dripping caves of Sansahdara is 
north-cast seven miles from Dchm. The first appearance of 
the caves is very grand. The numerous and fantastic petri- 
factions formed at, and overhanging the entrances, hare a 
dazzling appearance if viewed when the rays of the sun are 
sinking ou the drops of water, which are incessantly falling; 
thus seemiug to form "a glittering screen to the wonders 
within," After proceeding six or seven yards within the 
caves, the excavation appears terminateu, but with the 
assistance of lanterns (the tops of which are covered with oil 
skio, to prevent their being cxlingukhcd by the continued 
dropping) wc succeeded in discovering (where the depth of 
water IN as 4 feet,) a passage of about' 2 feet above the water 
aud 4 feet in width; with some diiBculty we passed to 
another cave of considerable magnitude, the dimensions of 
which, however, wo were unable accurately to ascertain by 
the dim light of our candles, all external light being excluded. 
On searching through this, wc discovered a passage similar 
to, but somewhat longer than the former, and which in like 
manner, led us to a third cave. In this, however, we were 
unable to remain many minutes, the water falling so heaidly 
as to extinguish tho lights, notwithstanding the precaution wo 
had taken to prevent it, and the sulphurous fumes being 
almost intolerable. 

There is at Gya a ti'ondcrfnl carern, which is thus des- 
triWA. It is SNtwaVed on dccllsUy, ww4 about 

two-thirds from the summit, of a hill or rather rock, about 
14 miles north of tho ancient city of Gya. It has only ono 
entrance, two and a half feet in breadtli, and six feet high. 
This Ica^ to a room of an oval form, with n vaulted roof, 
forty-four feet in length, eighteen and a lialf feet in bre.idth 
and ten and a quarter in height at tho centre. This im- 
mense cavity is dug entirely out of the solid rock, and is 
without any ornament. The date when and by whom -exca- 
vated, are lest in obscurity; it is siipposcd by some to have 
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bccu excavated in the 590th year of the Hijree, but of this 
there is nothing certain. 

nUMARKABLi: WATERFALLS. 

Few Europeans have an idea of the vastness and grandeur 
of the fails, which are to be seen in India; some of theiu are 
greatly superior to the far-famed Niagara. 

The Courtalluin falls in Tinuevelly, are not by any 
means the largest ; the following is a description of the third 
fall: — “ At Courtallum the gneiss rises up regularly before 
the couree of the liver, the laminie being quite hoiizontal, 
and the oxitward appearance of the rock somcwliat rotund. 
Over this, then, cornea the roaring torrent ; its descent is 
obstructed by a projecting segment of the rock, but it bounds 
off and descends foaming into the basin below, fonniiig in its 
descent altogether a magnificent fall of 150 feet.” 

But this is one of the minor falls. "We shall now pro- 
reed to some of the more gigantic of which the Cauvety falls 
arc to be found in the ilysotc province, at a place called 
Sivasaraudrum. The traveller join ncys from Baiigoloro to 
Muddoor, a distance of 47 miles, and thence to tho falls is 
about 2S more. Tlio chief falls are named rcspcctit'ely, 
Gungn Chooka, and Bar Chooka. Tho lieight ranges from 
130 to 200 feet, and their breadth t'arics from a small cleft 
in a rock, to a wide chasm left by a mass of stone that has 
been hurled into the Tc.-uning abyss beneath ; while at heavy 
floods they extend across tho whole breadth of the stream. 
In some parts, and more particularly in the Gunga Chooka 
falls, torrents of water drop over an abrupt precipice of some 
two hundred feet in height, spreading as they fall, and simu- 
lating the tail of an untrained Arabian steed. At others 
they descend in less graceful, but more mighty volumes, and 
resemble great heaps of cotton wool being tumbled into a 
press. 

A description of tho falls of 03irsopp.a, in North Canara, 
appears in a Ifadras paper; theyaro represented to be the 
grandest in tho world ; — 

*' Tlio falls are situated at the distance of a mile to tho 
west of a small village called Kodakniny, which fonns the 
Iwundaiy of the Bilghy Talook, in North Canara, and lies 
t»ntigiiou3 to tho Sagara district of Mysore, receiving a con- 
tinual supply of water from twelve streams, wliidi conjoin, 
as the name implies at Baringcc, in Mysore ; five of these 
pursue their course, from Bamachendapoorah ; four from 
FuttyJ'cltah, or tho town of victory, so named by llydcr; 
and the remaining three at Koodolcc; and after being pre- 
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cipitateJ Oowii the cataract, aiul then gently wiinluig the 
current ihrougli a ruggeil way, which it liati forced through 
the base of the mountains at the \crgo of their declivity, 
widens at Qiirsoppa, ami forms a beautiful river, called 
Saiawati, na\igablG for sixteen miles (qr boats to the town 
of Honore, where it falls into the ssa. 

"The solemn silence that pervades the thichet in onr 
approach to it thrcj? a lambent gloom on the mind ; the 
noise, however, of tho waterfall, bursting suddenly on the 
ear, soon enlivened our anticipations; but here again a 
momentary disappointment supersedes these eager expecta- 
tions, for standing on the bed of the rocks, not thirty feet 
distant, the eye can discover nothing to awaken amazement; 
a few steps however, nearer, the stranger is so overwhelmed 
with the immensity of the dread abj’ss, that he requires 
some seconds to collect luroseU before he gets sufficient 
courage to make the attempt to examine the awfully grand 
view that presents itself nencatU him, — ho fools as if he 
were looking into the brink of etei-nity; nor is the situation 
in which he is compellorl to be scaled to enjoy the sight less 
strikingly perilous; he has also to lie down hoiizontally and 
look perpendicularly over a projecting rock at the very edge 
of the itmnenso basin, into a descent that the eye can scarcely 
fathom fiom its profundity, and beholds a dreadful chasm 
hollowed out by the weight of the dashing torrents, which 
cause to ascend from the white spray that they form below, 
volumes of vapour, which, rising into the atmosphere, mingle 
with the clouds above the highest mountains in the neighbour- 
hood, and buoyant upwards borne, would rather seem to be 
the smoke of ^Etna’s fiery bowl, than the subtle extricated 
pai tides from the whirlpool of an equally dangerous element. 
The spectator secs tho heavenly bow with all its prismatic 
colouring and splendour, reilccled downwards through tho 
salient aqueous globules athwart tho surface of the unfa- 
thoincd gulpli, in the perfectness of tho mundane semi-arch. 

"I should imagine the circumference of the crater, 
which is shaped like a horse shoe, to be about n quarter of a 
mile. Five separate bodies of water am hurled do'vn this 
stupendous pool, the largest, at the N. E angle, tumbles 
perpendicularly with its foaming current from the edge of the 
Tiver, already described, clear to tho bottom, in two distinct 
columns. At the next curs'c, and facing the position where 
wc had a bird ’s-cyo view of the whole, another large mass is 
recn to be piope!le<l hc.adlong; then aslant the hollow chan- 
nel it has formed, and gradually enlarging il.s surface in its 
descent, buried in the Irailing depth in union with tlie other. 
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A more gentle lill, passing immediately over the second fall, 
malcea a striking variety to the rush of its noisy neighbours. 
The fourth cascade is more distinctly observed, without the 
same exertion, in its southern direction, skirting the rocky 
steep of this enormous basin, and being expanded by the 
obstruction it meets from some projecting irregularities of 
stone. The depth of the fall I calculated to be about 1,030 
English feet, as far as I think it possible to ascertain it with 
any degree of accuracy. 

“ The falls of Niagara, of the Montmorency, the Missouri, 
and Tuccoa, are remarkable for the vast expanse of the falling 
sheets that are precipitated down them ; but their height, in 
proportion, is insignificant, with the exception of the first; 
neither do the celebrated falls of Gocatik, m Bijapoor, or that 
of Courtallum, in the district of Madura, exceed 200 feet in 
their descent ; from which comparison it may be seen that 
those of Gairsoppa are not unworthy of being recorded among 
the wondem of Ine world.” 

noT .sphi.vcr. 

To the north of the village of Bhccmbaudh, at the foot of 
the hill Dutnduma, Kurruckporc hills, is a region of liot 
springs; hot water appeared to be spouting from the ground in 
every direction. The principal springs, of which there are eiglit 
or ten, have a uniform temperature of 345 degrees, nil rising 
within a space of about 300 yards square. At the source 
of the Bheerobaudh hot well, at the foot of the Mohadeva 
hill, the water is 147 degrees Fahr. In this temperature 
nothing appeared to grow or live. From 130 to 125 degrees 
shrubs, trees, grass and ferns grow iudiscrhnin.ately on the 
edge of the water, into which they push their roots. At 
114 degrees latgo shoals of a very small and active silvery 
fish, apparently enjoy their hot life, but being driven up the 
stream into a higher temperature, they dart about wildly; 
at 119 degrees they die instantly, for at this temperature 
they turn on their backs, their a>r bladders bursting a few 
seconds aflenvards. Frogsswiro about in 114 degrec-s. Luru. 
riant crops of rice are raised by the aid of tho hot streams, 
large fields being fed W the water, but at a reduced tempera* 
ture, by leading it in devious courses to the cultivated land. 

Ten miles west of 80015 ', the capital of Beerbhoom, and 
one mile south of Tanlipara, on tno banks of tlie small 
stream, tho Buklesur, is a group of hot springs. The whole 
group is named Bbum Buklesur; the hot springs, that h.ave 
been surrounded by masonry, fire in number, are immccliatcl^- 
on the right b.mk of the stream which win«N ftbniplly nt the 
s;>ot. J^mnerous hot jets are in the be<l nf ih*' j-tre.nm, giving 
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oat the welhknovrn smell of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, with 
which the air is tainted. Extending for about 200 yards, 
along the right bank of the stream, arc 320 small brick and 
mortar Viharas or temples built by various pilgrims, each 
containing an -emblem of Mahadco. Only ono temple has 
any pretensions to architectural elegance, and that is one 
resembling in ‘form the old Buddhist temples of Gya and of 
Central India, These small temples have various Nngri and 
Bengali legendary stones let into their walls, announcing the 
pilgrim’s name and the date of his visit to Buklesur. 
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Tlie temperature «f the hotlcH well at noon, on tho 28lh 
December 1850, wa*? 1G2; the coolest 128; temperature of 
the air in the shade 77 Fnhreiilieit; temperature of tho 
etream above the influcuce of Uie hotsprings was 83. Shoals 
of small 6sh Avere observed in the cold w atcr. 

There are several cold springsln the vlcimty of the hot 
ones, the whole tlowiug from out of crevices in a tough gneiss 
xock composed of glassj’ quartz, pink fcl.spar, and black mica- 
The sand of the stream, some way -romoved from the hot 
springs and at the depth of C inches, is to the hand intole- 
rably hot. Tho body of water ejected from the hottest well is 
very considerable, -being about 120 cubic feet per minute; it 
rises from innumerable small orifices in an accumulation of 
mud and dirt, tho rock being nowhere Tisible in the masonry 
tank. In the hottest water (1G2 deg.) green shining 
conferoo was thriving. 

In ono of the reports of the Medical and JPhj'sical Society 
in 1827, we find an account of some mineral springs in the 
Bengal Presidency. The first was the hot springs near Haza- 
Teebach: — ^“This water is strongly impregnated ivith sulphu- 
Tetted hydrogeti. and holds in solution muriate and sulphate 
«f8oda. The spring arises at the foot of the table land of 
Hazareehagh, about twenty-seven miles to the north of the 
Grand TrunTs Boad. There are four sjjriiiga, but only two 
of them of a remarkably high temperature, raising the ther- 
mometer to 170 and 190 deuces. The fumes of suphuretted 
hydrogen rise most profusely from the last.” Tae second 
series of hot springs are at JubbuJpore, in the valley of the 
Kutbudda, at tho northern base of the Mahndeo hills and 
hnown by the name of Anhoni Simoni ; *' they are much 
resorted to as a place of pilgrimage, and bathing is performed 
in them, but rather as an qct of worship than for medical 
purposes. The westemraost of the two is the only one in 
which ablution ia practicable, and in that the water is too hot 
to permit a person to remain immersed in it for more than 
a minute or two. The eastern spring is almost too hot for 
the band to be dipped into it. A sort of reservoir has been 
constructed at each. At a short distance arises a cold 
spring.” 

CikTrS OF ELCTIIANTA. 

The celebrated cares of Elephanta arc situated in tho 
island of the same name, called by tiic natives Gara-pori, 
lying in the Bay of Bombay, about seven miles from the 
Fort. These caves form one of tho most favorite resorts, for 
pleasure and picnic parties; llie sail acro'S tho bay, the cool- 
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Tjcss and seclusion of Olo caves, combiuiug to render a Irffr 
to them most enjoyable. It has been thought by many^ 
judging from the ii.-iturc of the statues that me ratiged along- 
the sides of the cavern, to the number of some forty or fifty, 
and which although standing prominently forward are not 
detached from the main rock, and from the leligious symbols 
which meet the eye continually', that these caves are not 
of so remote an origfn as traditfon would have it. Until 
however, they are more closely investigated they are likely, 
among the natives at all events, to retain their reputation 
of being many thousand years old. The entrance to tho 
largo cave, suddenly meets the visitor's eye after a steep 
ascent of one hundred stono stops. A lovely view of the 
bay beneath and the distant hilts is obtained ftom the 
summit The interior of the Urge cave is about 130 feet 
long and 135 feet broad, and originally rested on 26 pillars 
and 16 pilasters. ■ Several of these however havo given way'. 
They are about 18 feet high, and carved out of the solid rock, 
some few of them still retaining ample evidence of no un* 
EkilfvU hands having been employed upon them. 

■ DUST STORMS. 

Dust storms, though unknown in Bengal — except by 
the apnelUtion^ of “ Nor- Westers ” — which hovfcver, ara 
widely different in their nature from proper dust storms; 
nre of almost weekly occmrcucc in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, aod the Punjab— during a considerable portion— 
especially tho warmer mouths of each year ; and their oiigin 
arid composition havo long been matter of grlovous uncer- 
tainty. Hero is ndcsciiptlon of one: — At first but a speck 
on the distant horizon, it rapidly elongates, until.it stretches 
from east to^ nest — a mighty threatening wall, about one 
thousand feet in height, and thirty miles in length. JTearer 
and nearer it comes phanlom-like, its rushing noise being 
as yet inaudible to the spectator. Now ono wing is pushed 
forward, now another; nearer still; and now the binls — 
kites, vultures, and a stray eagle or two — circling in Its front 
are visible, and one by one the villages i«i its ronto are enve- 
loped and hidden from the eye : a few seconds more, and tho 
'summit of a hill, till then bathed in sunshine, and' sleep- 
ing in tho sultry stillness of Ihd Juna morning, is shrouded 
in yellow scudding clouds. Vanished is the grandeur of 
the scene in a moment, and nought remains but a stifling 
begriming dust, flying and cildying about in all directions, 
penetrating cveiywherc; Outside, nothing can bo seen 
but a darkness which can be felt, and nothing is attdiblo 
but tho whistling of tho wind and the flanping of the biinga- 
• low chicks ; but, insi Je, the lamps are lighted, aud a quarter 
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of an hour is idly passed, until the storm, which generally 
expends its fury subsides, or passes on.” 

Dust storms are of two kinds : (1) the smaller dust 
whirlwinds, which in spiral columns traverse the country in 
a rapid rotatory course — and arc, in general, harmless : and 
(2) tlio wild, rushing, wide-spreading clouds of dust, which 
darken the atmosphere — sprinkling the whole country with 
minute particles of dust, and by its violence, tearing up trees, 
and causing great destruction both to property and cattle. 

Dust storms appear with great regularity between 10 
A- M. and 4 r. 5t., increasing in frequency with the heat of tho 
day, and declining as the sun approaches the western horizon, 
ceasing altogether before sunset. Tho violent dust storms 
are supposed to commence at the foot of tho hills, and their 
rate of travelling varies from four or five miles to as much 
as eighty miles an hour. Evaporation is much increased 
when tho whirlwinds arc frequent and the wind brisk. When 
whirlwinds are moving about whit© patches of cirro cumuli 
are frequently seen on the clear blue sky, exactly resembling 
flakes of teaseled cotton, having rotatory motions throughout, 
forming and then rapidly iiissolviug or ascendirig with whirl- 
ing tnotiona into tho higher regions, becoming more and 
more faint as they recede from the sight. 

An officer has favored us with his observations of the 
effects produced upon an elcclro-magnelic battery in action 
during the passage of a dust storm at Oawnpore. These 
notes are too extensive for us to give in extenso ; we shall 
simply state that the amount of electricity thrown off by the 
storm was very great, much more than is generally supposed 
to be. One circumstance and an eitraordinary one too, noticed 
by the same writer during a dust storm, we cannot forbear 
mentioning. It occurred during a march towards the Punjab., 
The re^ment to which the officer belonged was caught in a 
dust storm which was succeeded by very heavy rain and 
vivid lightning. 'When the rain fell the tips of the men’s 
bayonets and the peaks of the officers’ caps were seen tipped 
with that well known electrical appearance, called St. Elmo’s 
light, and this appearance conUnued for some minutes — a 
quarter of an hour perhaps. * 

HOITTKINC IN BHOOTAN. 

In Bhootan “lightningdoesnot descend from the clouds 
as in Bengal” — so says Kishen Kant Bose, in an account of 
that country, published^ in th© Asiatic Reacarches — " but 
rises from the earth; this was not actually seen, but the 
holes in the earth were inspected, and it is universally 
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reported to be tbo case by the inhabitants. In Bhootan it 
never thunders, nor do the clouds ever appear of a black 
color, but merely resemble mist; the rain which falls is also 
exceedingly fine like our mist.” 

JIOVIXG STABS. 

Four officers who have given their names, attest to 
having been witness to this phenomenon ; and we. there- 
fore must accept as fact what we might otherwise have 
treated as an illusion of the imagination : — 

•* One evening during April 1852, an hour and a half 
after sunset, the atmosphere being perfectly clear, and with- 
out clouds, and no moon shining, a little haze only, lovr in 
the horizon, three of us. Lieutenants Uachell, Turnbull, and 
myself (McLeod), saw a star in the W. inove and undergo 
sundry eccentric motions. When first noticed it was at an 
elevation ol about 12 deg. above the horizon, and its direc- 
tion from us was about W. 10 deg. S. We imagined it must 
be an opticalillusion, but each of us then looked at it from 
a fixed position, and brought it on a line with some fixed 
object. The star sometimes dropped down somo distance 
and went off in a zi" zag direction, then rose again, and at 
times^ remained stationary. It also varied much in brilliancy 
and in color, sometimes becoming quite bright, at other 
times scarcely perceptible. \^ien it approached the horizon, 
>ye generally lost sight of it altogether, which may possibly 
be accounted for, by its getting obscured in the haze. The 
star once or twice moved to the right ; but during the half 
hour we continued to observe it, it had moved considerably 
to the left of our position, or to the south, over a space of 8 
degrees or more. It describe<l no regular motion, and went off 
by fits and starts, and varied from its original position in the 
heavens considerably, as I tested by forming a triangle with 
it and two other fixed stars. Its velocity too was different 
at different times.” 

A still stranger phenomenon was noticed by Dr. Baddc- 
loy, and others, at Lahore, which was nothing less than 
the eccentric movement of the planet iS'aritni. A similar 
movement of Siriitg was noticed on the continent in 1851. 
Hence, it will be apparent t^t a new era ha-s dawned on 
astronomers. The following is what Dr. Baddeley observed 
at Lahore, not once, but frequently in company with others, 
who confirm his statement: — 

“At Mcean Jlecr, near Lahore, on the -night of the 10th 
September 1852, about half past nine, the atmosphere being 
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perfectly cfear and no moon shining, I observed the planet 
Saturn, then about 12 or 13 dcgices above the horizon to the 
E. in motion, and watched it lor nearly tivo hours, undergoing 
sundry eccentric movements. It was soen to move up and 
down, to the right and left, obliquely, in a horizontal line, 
sometimes with alow wavy motions, at other times with ff 
circling movement, now lingeiing for some seconds, or 
remaining stationary for a longer time; proservmg notwith- 
standing the apparent changes, its general position in the 
shy, and all the movements being conducted so. leisurely, 
that it was easy to follow them. A fluctuating movement 
was also perceptible, occasionally, suggesting the idea of a 
luminous body being driftcil by a current. The planet 
seldom shifted more than 2 or 3 degrees from its general posi- 
tion in the ecliptic, though at times it seemed to move 
further, buti was unable to determine this point. No marked 
change was perceptible in its appearance during the move- 
ments; but it was noticed that the inovcwcnts were much 
less remarkable than at first- 

"Somo mtmitcs afler my attention was first attracted to 
the phenomenon, I n as joined by Lieutenant Carnegie, and wo 
both sat watching the star for nearJv an hour. 1 ne.xt turned 
my eyo to a fixcti star, shining with consiOerablo brilliancy 
12 degrees above the horizon to the N. E, and discovered 
that it was aflected much in the same manner as the planet ; 
and that it underwent increase and diimnntion in size and 
in the resplendency of its prismaticcoJors ns it rose and sunk. 
Having satisfied myself here I turned to the opposite quarter 
of the sky, and found that two or three of the brightest fixed 
stars thereabouts scorned to move. I afterwards icmarkoci a 
fixed star uvitli a Tcddidi tinge, (Ucgulus ?) which ropo in tho 
cast, sometime afur Saturn, uUcu it had attained to the 
height of 10 or 12 degrees .above lUo horizon, undergo 
precisely the same hind of motions. 

"On tho Ifltli, ti similar nppearanco wa.s observed. 
Shortly before 9 i*. M. the sky being clear, a fixed star (Arc- 
tuTUs ?) 12 or 15 degrees above tho horizon to tho west, was 
observed, by myself and Lieutenant Carnegie, to move and 
undergo tho same kind of irregular movcmeiAs ns before 
described: — and tho followingmorning. at dawn, I observed 

tho planet Venus, then nboic 33 degrees above tho horizon to 
the east, to bo affected in like luaniicr ; and now that my nl- 
tcnlion is directed to the subject. 1 perceive tho phenomenon, 
wjthunorc or dlstinctnes*. on ciery clear night; and it 
only astomshes me that it was never remarked before.” 
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■nOUBLr REIXECnON. 


■" One evening in the rainy season, or during July 1860, 
«,t Beihampcor in Bengal,’* says Captain W. S. Sherwill, 



"I •Vfitnes‘!C(l a beautiful appearance in (|ie eastern hcavem 
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caused by double reflection of ahado^y from a mass of cumuli 
that was surrounding the sun during the time of his setting. 
I have in Bengal frequently seen small and partial reflections 
of lengthened shadows, projected from west to east or right 
across the heaven, but never such a complete picture as the 
present group of reflections. 

“ As I said before, tbe sun was setting tborougbly en- 
cumbered with heavy massive cumuli of the most gorgeous 
colors and proportions; wherever an opening offered itself 
between, the clouds, there bright fiery rays of light shot forth 
illuminating the landscape with those brilliant tints so well 
known in Bengal during the S. W. Monsoon; the heavy 

clouds between which these bright rays of light struggle<I, 
cast deep indigo colored rays of shadow, that gradually cs- 
panded as far as the zenith, and then contracted to a conver- 
ging point on the .eastern horizon immediately opposite to 
the sun- The rays consisted of two pairs of primaries, or 
rays that extended across the 180 deg., or from west to east; 
between these primaries were five inferior rays, or those that 
starting from some intermediate posirion above the western 
horizon did not reach the eastern horizon, but liung suspend- 
ed between the primaries, the whole pointing to tbe same 
spot I a point immediately on the eastern horizon. 

" The whole heaven was in a warm glow of light, and 
from the east such a flood of light was reflected as to cast a 
bright sunshine into houses facing the east, causing tho 
extraordinary phenomenon of clear and well defined shadows 
to be projected upon the walls facing the east, or in a con- 
trary direction to the setting sun ; thus to any casual obser- 
ver it appeared as if tbe sun was setting in the east.” 

THE STOHM ABCn. 

Tho nimbus, geoorally the least pleasing or interesting 
modification of clouds to tbe eye, is often of great beauty in 
India; especially when, fully charged with eTectricity, it is 
seen spanning the landscape as a dark menacing arch. 

IThen tho rains arc threatening to set in this dark blue 
arch may ha seen advancing at a rapid pace from north to 
south. ^ Immediately surrounding the dark arch is a formal 
and stiff ruff of white curly clouds, whilst from tho dark arch 
depend innumerable moveable points of cloud, gj’rating like 
water-spouts, evidently seeking some object upon which to 
discharge their superabundant electricity; above tho white 
clouds rest a heavy and dense mass of soft liMjkirg. rolling 
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Mupin? d-Mnl-; p.\lp ffToy color. It always happens that 
tlip'>r* ■stouri ari'hcs are attended with vcr^-hcav}* rain, and 



riftmtiracsby powerful blasts of wind, that uproot Ircpsnnd do 
gp’ut damage. The appearance nhen approathiri" tlic spec- 
tator is terrific hut %cry grand. . • 



CUAPTKR Xr. 


NECESSAPJES OF INDIAN LIFE. 


ncEit. 

That beer was brewed by Ibo sons of Ibo Church so 
far back as 1295 we have positive proof from a document 
now extant, in which it is stated that llatilila, daughter of 
Nicholas de Shobenhale, released to the Abbot !ind Convent 
of Burton*on-Trent certain tenements nnd interests within 
and without the town ; for which release they granted her 
daily for life two white loaves from the monastery, two gal- 
lons of conTcntual beer, nnd ono penny, besides seven gallons 
ofbeerforthomen, and other considcratious. Biit long before 
even this dale the Abbots of Burton were well known on 
account of the excellent quality of tho ‘mit-brown’ they 
hospitably put before their guests ; and, nccoiding to Ifolji*- 
xicux, tho Abbots must have had their own mnltings, ns it 
was a common covenant in leases of the mills belonging to 
the Abbey property that the malt of the lords of the manor, 
both spiritual and temporal, should bo ground f«co; nnd 
there can bo no doubt that the trade of tho malting was 
carried on on a very large scale in that remote period. 

It is evident from this that teetotal ideas mot with no 
encouragement from tho mcdiasval Church ; nor in the days 
of Elizabeth do modern notions appear to have made much 
progress. The unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, in the 
midst of her troubles, seems uotto have been oblivious of the 
attractions of the national beverage ; for when she was 
confined in Tutbuiy Castle, the question was asked by her 
secretary, Walsiugham, as to 'what place neere Tutbury' 
beere may be provyded for her majesty’s use,’ to which 
came the answer from Sir Ralph Sadler, the governor of the 
castle, ‘ that hence may be bad at Button, thcoe tallea off,' 
Plot, in his Natural History, •written two hundred yeais ago, 
refers to the peculiar 'chemical or natural properties pos- 
sessed by the Burton waters,’ from which, ‘by an art well 
known in this country, good ale is made, and in the manage- 
ment of which they have a knack of fineing it in three daj'S 
to that degree that it shall not only bo potable, but is clear 
and palatable as one would desire any drinke of tins kind to 
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be.’ Ill 1G30 the f.irao^of the Burton nlcs had spread to the 
iletropoUs, they being sold at * ye Pcacocke,’ in Gray’s Inn 
Lane, at that period, while subsequently, according to the 
Spectator, it was in considerable demand amongst the visi- 
tors nt Vaushall. 

Upon tliQ opening up of the Trent navigation by the 
Act of ICOS, Burton alo, which on account of the previous 
difncuUies attending land carriage was very rare in London, 
soon began to find its way iti larger quantities to the Metro- 
polis by sea ; but at this lime the sale was of a very limited 
character, the inhabitants of London being supplied by 
local brewers. 

The history of Burton, as a beer producing town, com- 
mences more recently, althougU one Benjamin Printon, who- 
in I7J0, commenced business as a common brewerinBurton, 
with a staff of three men, laid the foundation of the great 
export trade it now possesses. The chief benefit that accrued 
to Burton by the opening up of the Trent was that which 
arose from the northern trade, the Trent connecting Gains- 
borough with Hull, and Hull with tho northern ports. In 
1748 a considerable trade had been established in the Baltic, 
the alo finding an especially ready sale at St Petersburgh. 
Tho Emperor of Russia, Peter the Great, and the Empress 
C.ithorinc, were extremely food of tho Enrton ale, which in 
those days was high colored and sweet, and of very* greab 
strength especially suited to the Russian palate. Coming down 
to the year 1822, tlio only breners %re find named in Piggott’s 
Commercial Directory are Samuel AUsopp and Sons, High 
Street (one of tho earliest brewery firms in Burton, the 
brewery in High Street having been cstablisied by Jlr. Ben- 
jamin Wilson, in 1740); Bass and Ratcliffe, High Street; 
Thomas Salt and Co., 160 High Street; John Sherred ; VTil- 
son and AUaojip, Hominglow Street ; and William Worth- 
ington, High Street. 

At this period tho superior q»iality of the Burton ales, 
although appreciated on the continent, and especially in 
northern countries, had still but a small sale in London ; 
but the restrictions placed by Government on the Baltic 
trade in 1822, caused the Button brewers to turn their 
attention to tho then increasing London trade, and what 
may bo termed the new era in Burton brewing commenced 
from the above date. Up to this period (1822) the alo 
brewed at Burton was of that strong character then in great 
demand in the uorthorn market ; ‘ bitter beer* had not been 
discovered, or only brewed in small quantities. India Palo 
Ale or Bitter Beer w.as introduced by a London brewer 
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named Ilodgson, who m the course of a'fcw years had alino'-t 
a monopoly in the Indian trade. But -the Burton biewci-s, 
fore most amongst whom was the eminent fitin of Samuel 
Allsopp and Sons, of High Street, after revising and impiov- 
ing their system of brewing, succeeded after much labor and 
ansiety iu producing a pale ale capable of retaining its pecu- 
liar qualities in ail climates; and from about the year 1825 
up to the present time the Button bTC\sets ha\o had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the gradual advance of their trade, 
until at length it has assumed colossal proportions. 

Great Britain must always be the source whenco JBiitish 
India is to bo supplied with good ttholcsomc malt liquor. 
Attempts have been made by the Frencli, Americans and 
Germans to supply it, but it has proved to be iiuitc unsuited 
to the Indian palate. 

Previous to 181G and 1817 the demand for beer in 
India was nothing compared with what it has become dm ing 
the Ruccoeding forty or fifty years ; the pressing calls in 1821 
for an increased supply, leu Ilodgson of Loiulon to enlarge 
his brewery, and induced same to enter into arrangements 
for monopolizing the market, this, as usual in such cases, 
ended in sovctc lasses to all concerned. 

So entirely donendent were the public upon this brewer, 
that ho in a great uogrce regulated the price, and the quan- 
tity imported Others who attempted to introdufo their beer 
into the market wero compelled to withdraw, having lo'^t 
very considerably by all their speculations. Fur Hoilg'^on 
when he knew that other brewers were shipping, scut out 
large quantities, and thcieby reduced prices to such low rates, 
as to frighten his rhals fiom making secnml -•.hipriu'iits. 
Having effected this, iulho following years bo had thcniarkct 
to himself, and prices rose occasion.ally, under the short 

3 1y, to 180 Ks. and even 200 Rs. a hogshead ; ho thereby 
3 up for the sacrifice of the previous year, nnd offcclually 
deterred others from pro«cculiiig their BpocuUations in this 
market. Another thing in his favor, nnd which oper-nted far 
a long time, was tho lugh rcpiito in which his name stood 
forbear; so much so, that no Other even of a good quality 
was bought by the retailers, ns they could not dl'posc of it. 

The cnmmandi’rs nnd officers of tho Indl.ainca were iin- 
ti!l 1824. Ilodg'oii’s best customers — his beer formed one of 
tho prineip.al articles in their investmenCs ; and it v\as cus- 
tomary for him lo give them credit for tweho or eighteen 
months, if not for the vrhojn amount of their jiinvliaso, or 
at leant one h.alf of it lint about thii time ho not only' 
raised his price from JC20 to £24, but refused to sell on any 
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terms csc<-»tifc fm- 'ciVu, even to parties of unquestionable 
civtlit. This naturally drove many of bis best customers to 
otlu-v brewcia!, but Ilod-xsoo and Co., confident of the power 
ihev hail o\ er the masbet, sent the beer out for sale on tbeir 
(>v\n account: thus they in a short time became brewers, 
shippers or merchants, ami even retailers. These proceed- 
ings naturally and justly excited hostile feelings in those 
engaged in the India trade at home, whilst the public irr 
Iiidi «, seeing at last the complete ccntrcl T»hicli Hodg'ion 
cndf■a^ cured to maintain over the market, turned their faces 
r.g.unst him, and gave ciicour.igeinent to other brewers, who 
foi Innately sent out excellent beer. 

In lb2S and 1826 sercral brcweis tried the raarlcct, and 
as the spell liad been broken, lect with liberal and fair 
enenuragement. The most snccossfoi of them were Allsopp 
and Sons. Bass and RatcUQV, Ind and Smith, and Charriogtou, 
•with a few others; all of whom for many seasons sent out 
beer of excellent quality. 

IVith respect to drinks, beer and porter were little used 
here in 17S0 and s«cc''*>ling year«, the*'e beverages being con- 
pidcred as the cause of biliousnei-s. The favorite drinks were 
madeira and claret; ci<kr ami perry. Ladies drank their 
bottle of claret daily, while gentlemen indulged in their 
tlir-’C or four bottles, and that at five nipees a bottle. A 
drink was in vogne called “country beer.” It is thus no- 
ticed : — “ A tempting beverage, suited to tho v erj’ hot w cathcr 
and called ‘country be-'r,' in rather general use. though 
water artificially coolcil i? commoidv drank during the rep.asts; 
in tnith, nothing can bo more gratifv iiig at such a time, but 
c«poeia!ly after c.atujg cmry. Cmmiry beer is mailc of about 
one-fifth part porter, or beer, vrilh a wine glassful of toddy, 
cir palm wine, which is the gcnoral substitute for veast, a 
small qu.-vutity of brown sugar and a little grated ginger or 
tho dried peel of Seville orangOs or of limes; which are a 
V erv stimll kind of lemon abounding in citric acid, and to bo 
liad very chc.ip.” 

Of hill beer now Fo generally drank in the upper pro- 
Yinc''s,we have a brief account in one of the Calcutta papers. 
There arc breweries in SInrree, Simh, Xtussoorie, Solon, Kvis- 
sowlie, vkc. The browing proccs=!C3 at tlic«io institutions, from 
(ho time the barley is brought in cacks to tho brcwiry. to tho 
time the iiocr is borne away from it in ca'ks .^nd cases, are 
in the main much the same os iti rnsl.ind. Of course tho 
Indian brewer has cares and rc-ponsibihties of which his 
I/m’pcan brother knows nothing, he h.as to <!o many tilings 
for h msclf which tho other has agents to do for hiu'i. Tina 
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will be better tinderitood when it is remembored that in thU 
country tlioro are no professional maltstera, that his hops arc 
iin]iortcd from liuglaud; and that he is piactically Jiis own 
cooper. 

The consumption of hill-bocr has becomo very large : an 
annual supply of several thousand hogsheads is taken by the 
Government for the vise of the Irootis. Tho sale of Indian 
beer migjit be very greatly extcndecl if it were possible to 
conve}' it from its hill brewerj* to the plains at a moderate 
cost; but tho charges for land carriago being heavy, it cannot 
yet enter into competition with English boor at places eo far 
removed flora tho localities where it is manufactured, as 
Calcutta, or even Allahabad. 

The brewing begin<v in the hills about October, and 
finishes by April. The " prirac October," is a good deal 
ieferior to the February and Mnrch brewings. 

ICC. 

In Calcutta, where the Ice house, erected by the miini- 
ficnco of the community for the American Tudor, used to bo 
annually stored with shiploads of this refrigerating article, 
the want of wod ice, so dreadfully felt during the hot and 
blasting winds of Way and Juno io tho upper proviiicos of 
India, was not known uor most distantly imagined. 

The first ship load of icc from America was landed in 
Calcutta in 1833 as an experiment. Previous to this period 
and for some time after, ico was mamifactured to a very largo 
extent by speculative natives at Hooghly, situated on the 
bank of tho river 40 miles distant f«om Calcutta, whence it 
was brought to the metropolis, ami served to satisfy the apjJc- 
tites of the luxurious of those days. During the last few 
years the plan adopted at Hooghly has been with slight 
\ariatious generally employed at every station of iraportanco 
in upper India, and ice houses, or pits as they are usually 
called, form prominent objects, on account of their pyramidal 
shape, to the traveller on his way through the upper 
provinces. 

In an advertisement'bf the “Assemblies ” to be held at 
ilj© Old Court House, in November 2T87, wo hare an cliusien 
to ice being obtainable at the entertainments. This ice was 
obtained from Hooghly till tho opening of the railway 
enabled tbo restaurant propiietora on the lines to get tho 
American ico from Calcutta. 

Dr. "Wise some years ago published details of the mode 
employed in the ice manufactory at Hooghly, these details 
we shall adopt with slight alterations, in our description of 
the mode of ice manufacture in India generally. 
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A piece of ground exposed on all four sides, or with its 
western side protected, is cliosen and levelled, sometimes 
the soil is removed to the depth of two feet. This is dono 
previous to the manufacturing season, so that the earth may 
dry perfectly. 

The first operation when the general appearances of the 
shy foretell a frost, is to cover almost the whole surface of the 
ground with straw in sheaves or loose, to a considerable 
depth; narrow paths alone being left between the different 
beds for the purpose of the workmen supplying water from jars 
sunk in the ground to the shallow unglazed earthen vessels, 
in which it is to be frozen. These dishes or plates were nine 
inches in diameter at the top, diminishing to seven and even 
five inches at the bottom ; they were an inch and a quarter 
deep. They were so porous as to become moist throughout 
when water was put into them. 

During the day the upper layer of straw in the beds was 
occasionally turned up, so that the whole might be kept dry. 
Towards e\ening, the shallow earthen dishes were arranged in 
rows upon the straw, and by means of small earthen pots 
tied to tho extremities of long bamboo rods, each was filled 
about a third with water. The quantity, however, varied 
according to the ice expected, which was kuiown by the clear- 
ness of the skv and steadiness nith which the wind blew 
from tho N. ZJ. \V, 

When the temperature of the air at the ice fields was 
under 50 Fahrenheit, and there wero gcntlo airs from tho 
norlhcrn and we.stern direction, ice formed in the coiirso of 
tho night in c.ach of tho shallow dishes. Persons were sta- 
tioned to obscrie when a small film appeared upon the water 
in tlie dishes, when tho contents of several weie mixed to- 
gether and thrown over the other dislio’*. This operation 
increased the concealing process. The freezing commenced 
before or about midnight, and continued to advance in inten- 
Rity until about two or three o’clock in tho morning, when 
the thickest ice was formed. The freezing was frequently re- 
tarded in its formation during tho night by the wind rising 
to a breeze about ZI or I2o’cloci:; hfcloads, tlv and the 
ice in consequence did not begin to form until towards morn- 
ing; in such cases the ico was never thick. In tho most 
lavorable nights tlio whole of the water in tho dishes w.as not 
only frozen, but a crust of icc adhered to the sides of tho 
vessels both inside and out. , 

Seven or eight persons were allowed for each bed, who 
with scrai-circular blunt knives removed the ico and water 
intocarthenvcsseIsj>!iccdDcartbcm,which were moved along 
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as tlicyjirocccdetl in their worl;. AVlicn Ihcso vo"; (.‘ls^\f'rc full, 
they were cinMictl hy men omjiloyocl fur tliat jnnpos'’, 
conical slmpca hai-kcls «|nm the jai-s Lct^vccTi tlic ico 

hods, which rctaiiie«l the ico nnd allowed the water to lluw into 
water j;u9. Wlicn the baskets were fillcil, their enutents were 
convejoil poniothnes to teinponity ice |)it«, about f-i'c ft.et 
deep hy four chainotcr, aiul lined with mats, till the evcniiur. 
or at once to the larjjo pif» where they were stowed for futmo 
ijic 'J’lie.se i»ils consisted of circular holes in jlrj’ sllmdions 
from ten to twelve feet deep, by eight or ten feet in diamotoi. 
They were well lined ^wilh mats, charcoal, strav/, aiul 
a substantial double chopper <»vcr- XotwithstmuUnij all 
these precatitions these t«ou»couductors of caloric weto tutl 
nulhcieut to prevent the inllncnce of the neighbouring media, 
and a slow difsohition of the ice waa the cotiscfiucucc. 



CH-APTER XII. 


SIANITFACTURES AND PRODUCTS. 


1.AC. 

LiC is a resinous incrustation formed on the bark of 
the twi^s and branches of Tarious trees by an insect, com- 
monly called the lac insect, and known to entomologists as 
the coccus lacca. The incrustation is mainly formed by the 
female insects, which generally largely outnumber the males. 
Each of the females inhabits a cell, and the incrustation 
seems intended to serre as a nidus or protection for the 
orum and for the larva after it has been hatched. As soon 
as she is completely covered by the resinous secretion which 
she forms, the female laps her eggs and dies. The young on 
being hatched work their way out through the body of the 
mother, eating the red substaoco with wliich the body is 
filled, pierce the resinous incrustation, and swarm on to 
the bark, to which they fix themselves by insertion of the 
beak or proboscis, and at onco commence the secretion of lac. 
This substance produces the dyeing material called in com- 
merce lac-dyc. The best lac is produced at Mirsapore. 

The thickness of tho lac incrustations varies from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter. The branches aro broken 
off from tho trees bv the natives, and in this state it is carried 
to market and is called stick-lac. 

In manufacturing lac-dyc or cake lac, the first pro- 
cess is to detach the coating from the twigs by means of 
rollers and by the hand. The grain or powder thus detachsd 
is placed under deX'is or stampers, and tnturateJ, water being 
liberally poured over it, the result being that the celoring 
matter passc.s from the grain into the water. The grain is 
then dried and stored for making slicU-lae. The d^'c con- 
taining water is run off into a vat, and allowed to remain 
there till the dyo Is precimlnted, looking like dark mud at 
tho bottom of the vat. The surface w.atcr is then run off, 
and the precipitate placed ia cloths, winch are laid m frames 
about eighteen inches square, haiicg compartments about 
one and a half inch square; the frames arc iitted witli loose 
tops and bottoms, to allow of compression. Wh*n ,the 
muddy matter is tolerably consistent, the compartments arc 
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filled ^ilh it, nnd put into a screw pro's. TIio water is 
then expressed and tlio film cakci plaecil on n clean /loor to 
dry thoroughly, when the cakes are fit for iho market. 

ShclUlac is fonned from the grain alluded to above, 
after tho dyo has been washed out. This is put into long 
bags, about two inches in diameter, and roasted by being 
placed horizontally in frorrt of the fire, the bags being slow'ly 
revolved by tho operator. Tho result is tlmt a matter re- 
sembling golden colored ficaUng wax exudes from the bag 
and drops into a trough underneath. Close to tho ro.*istor 
J5 a cylinder of porcelain or other smooth hard substance, 
hollow and filled with some heat absorbing matter. The 
roaster twists the bag with his left hand, while with his right 
he wields a wooden ladlo with which ho mites tho molted 
lac in tho trough, and then lifts a spoonful on to the cylinder, 
which should bo inclined at a slight anglo to tho ground ; 
n third person stands ready over tho cylinder, holding in both 
hands a piece of bark or other substance adapted to tho 
purpose, and with this draws down the melted substance in 
a thin coating' over the cylinder. Ho then detaches tho 
coating from the cylinder with both bands, and lays the 
shoot on one side, and re-coverin" lus bark is ready to repeat 
th6.operation. The coating or leaf is golden colored and 
callou shell-lac, and is now ready for the market. 

In commerce there arc three raricties of lac, known as 
stick-lac, S(*ed-lac, and sbell-laa Stick-kc. as just stated, is 
the resinous substance gathered on the branches in its na- 
tural condition, and often containing the dead insect; this 
when chewed colors the saliva a beautiful red, and when burnt 
emits a strong agreeable odonr. When stick-lac has been se- 
parated from the branches, &c. rind coarsely pounded, tlio 
native silk and cotton dyers extract the red color from it by 
boiling it in water. The yellowish, hard, resinous powder which 
remains, has somewhat the appearance of mustard seed and is 
called seed-lac; this is sometimes melted together and called 
lump-kc; it is used by the natives to make bracelets, Szo. 
Sheet-kc is prepared by putting aquantity of seed-lac into long 
cloth oblong bags, two men hoWing each end of fho bag 
extended over a gentle charcoal fire, by which process the 
lac melts. When nuite fluid each man twists the bag so as 
to force out the melted substance, and this drops upon pieces 
of the stem of the plantain placed beneath, the smooth and 
glagsy surface of which preventsthe kc from adhering. The 
degree of pressure regulates the thickness of tho coating; 
at the same time, the fineness of the material tho bag is 
composed of determines its clearness and transp.arency. 
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Lfic has been knoivn to the Hindoos for many a^es. 
Their carpenters mix the crude substance "with native spirit, 
which produces a strong colored varnish, which they rise 
instead of paint for the woodwork of their houses, temples, 
&c. The beautiful glassy lacquer with which the Indian 
houses, S:c. are covered is also produced from the same 
source. Indian lapidaries make use of lac as a vehicle for 
retaining tho hard powders used in cutting and polishing 
guns. Coarse lac is used for making bangles or ornaments 
in form of rings for the arras of the lower classes of females, 
the best shell-lac being used in the manufacture of orna- 
ments for the superior classes. 

In Ainslie’s “ Materia Indica” it is stated that a'tincturo 
of lac is a favorite medicine among the Arabians in prepar- 
ing cleansing mashes ; they call it " meliawcr.” Also a 
decoction of stick lac in mustard seed oil, to which has been 
added a little powdered root of tho inormcftt citi'i/olia^ 
is used in Behar as an unguent for anointing the body in 
cases of general debility. 

Lac is found in most parts of India ; in the central pro- 
vinces it occurs very extensively. It is also found in some 
of tho countries of southern Asia, Siam, Ceylon, some of tho 
islands of the E-astern Archipelago, and China. Siamese lac is 
held in high estimation. 


cocimnuL. 

One of the best and most powerful animal dyes used in 
the arts and manufaclurcs is the body of the female cochineal 
insect, dried. This insect exists on n species of cactus, 
and when alive is about tho sire of a lady bird, or perhaps a 
Irillc smaller. It is wingless, rather long, equally broad all 
over, and is marked behind witli deep incisions and wrinkles. 
It has six feet, which curiously enough aro only of use, 
directly after birth, and secures itself to tho plant by means 
of a trunk which is found between, the forefeet,^ and dcrivts 
its nourishment from the sap. Tho male cochineal is liko 
the female only during the larva period. It changes into 
chryssMs, and appeats wi (lies. TUo fcmulo 

deposits some thousands of eggs, which sho protects under 
her body until they are IiatchTO, and on tho appearance of 
tho young ones tho parent dies. While tho }omig aro in 
the larva state their sex cannot be deternnued. They loso 
their skin several times, and while the female fixes herself 
on the plant, the male, after pelting over the pupa state, 
is winged. Two or three months is the extent of the lifo 
of thesQ little insects. They ore gathered before they lay 
eggs had Rrc then rich in coloring matter. • 
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Carmine is prepared from the cochineal insect, the 
coccus acH, which is collected by brushing the branches of 
the cactus with the tail of a squirrel or other animal : this 
is very tedious work. They are killed by immersing them 
in boiling water, and this has to be done at once or they 
would lay their eggs and thereby lose much of their value. 
There arc many processes for preparing tlio carmine. The 
French process may be taken as an example : one pound of 
the powdered cochineal insects is boiled for fifteen minutes 
in three gallons of water; one ounce of cream of tartar is 
then added, and the boiling continued ten minutes longer; 
then an ounce and a half of powdered alum is thrown in 
and the^boiltng continued for two minutes longer. The 
liquid is then ponred off, and set aside for the carmine 
to settle down. In other processes carbonate of soda or 
potash is used. 

CTEINO.KnARWAn pLOTH (a Persian account.) 

To dyo, say one bale of cloth, consisting of two pieces,, 
the first step to be taken is to wash them white in water. 
Thirteen seers of oil of castor, three seers of impure soda 
(efflorescence on saline earth,) and fifteen seers of clear 
water, must then bo mixed together, and the cloths dipped and 
drenched in the solution twice a day for four days wntmuahy. 
At the expiration of that time, the same operation is to bo 
renewed for a period of soven days, soaking the same in the 
liquor, and reducing the operation to ouco a day. But cure, 
should bo taken to put into it a little saline earth every day 
during the process. After this the whole bale of cloth must 
be rc-w.ashcd iu clear water, and then steeped over again in 
another liquid composed of water and three seers of Jlalelah 
(terminalia chebula), and afterwards dried. A similar cold 
solution of water and three seers of alum is then to be pre- 
pared, in which tho stuQs arc again to bo steeped and after- 
wards well dried. 

After all these operations arc duly conducted, a caldron 
or large vessel is to be filled with a sufficient quantity of 
water, in which arc to bo mixed one maund and ten seers 
of al (raorinda tinctoria), n dyo wood, and five seers of 
dhaxva {another wood.) Tho former should bo well dissolved 
previously to the cloths being sahtnitted to tho process of 
dyeing. After they have taken, a deep dyo in this liquor, 
they should bo taken out of th« vessel, and then washed 
with soap and water. Then a solution of eight soers of jgum 
is to be made, and tho stnfTs immersed ami wa.shcd in it for 
the last time. They am afterwards to bo folded piece by 
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piece, and nibbed and scoured with a little gnm over their 
surfAce, and then beaten in order to make them smooth and 
compressed. 

To dye cloths of a mango green color . — The cloths 
reqaire first to be djed in a solution of indigo ; the latter to 
be used at the rate of two chittacks on an average per piece. 
Afterwards they must be boiled in. water with a mixture of 
rind of pomegranate in it. In this operation, half a seer of 
the latter should be mixed with each piece. They are then 
to be Steeped in a strong solution of water and alum, which 
should be given in two chittacks on an average. After this, 
a preparation of tivo chittacks of turmeric dissolved in water 
should be made, and the studs kept dipped in the* same for 
one Avhole night. The next morning they should bo washed 
in clear water, and lastly dyed with the juice of A'ttsuni 
flower, (safflower) which when first extracted is naturally 
yellow. They are afterwards to be folded and beaten 
smooth. 

To dye cloths of a red yellow color . — A composition 
comprised of ten seers of oil of castor, five scers of impure 
soda, one seer of goat's dung, to be mixed, and to be all 
dissolved in a sufficient quantity of water. Twenty pieces 
of stuff are then to be washed in pure water, in a vessel all 
separately, and ono by one, changing the water every time. 
This operation is to be repeated daily for fifteen days. Tho 
stuffs must afterwards be washed in clear water, and soaked 
in a solution of alum and water. Twenty-fivo seers of 
powder of of (morinda citrifolia) should then bo dissolved in 
a sufficient quantity of water, in a largo vessel, and tho 
cloths steeped aud colored in the liquor. This is to be done 
daily for six days, when they are to be dried and folded. A 
seer is two lbs ; a chittack is oae-eigtbth of a lb. 

BILE. 

Silk has in all times been an article of the greatest 
importance throughout the ancient world. China gained 
its celebrity in the classical time of the ancients as the 
mother country of that mysterious texture called se or ter. 
It was this manufacture which made tho satraps of the 
^Ycstcm world, the rulers of Rome, and the emperors of 
Byzaut enrious of its possessions. But for a long period 
China enjoyed a far famed monopoly. At length tho Em« 

? eror Juslinianus got an insight into tho secret from two 
'ersian monks, who had brought tho eggi of tho Chinese 
silkworm in a hollow bamboo canc, safe over tho icy chains 
of the nimaUya, the barren phuos of Bokhara, and. the 
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inountams of Persia to tho distant Eastern capital. Jtisli- 
niaiius endeavored to pfcsctvo tho secret, but it at length 
began to (Hsseminate. 

Venice, in tl»c lime ofEoger the Ist, became a wealthy 
people by tho introduction of tlio silkworm into Palcruio. 
The Venetians were enabled b^' the trade of silk chiefly, to 
build their immortal roaritime bulwark, and in our days the 
introduction of silkworms and manufacture of silk are a 
source of wealth to the countries of Europe where tho worm 
is bred on a largo scale. Next to Chinn there is no place in 
the w’orld 80 adapted for the breeding of tho worm ns India. 
Tho insect is to be found in Assam, Cashmero, tho Punjab 
and other parts, and the cultivation of silk lias lately been 
greatly encouraged aud restored by the Qovemment. 

The mulberry plant was introduced into Assam from 
Bengal, at what period is uncertain — and with the plant 
probably the wdrm. The plant does not grow in o wild 
state in Assam, and many silkworms, wo may say nearly all, 
are reared entirely within doors, being fed principally on the 
hera or palma christi loaves. The Eria silkworm is ot first 
about n quarter of an inch in length, and neatly black ; as it 
increases in size it becomes of an orange color, with six black 
spots on each of the twelve rings which form its body. 
The head, claws and holders are black ; after the second 
moulting tliey chapgo to an orange color, that of the body 
gradually becomes lighter, in some approaching to white, in 
others to green, and the black spots gradually become tho 
color of the body ; after the fourth and last moulting tho 
color is a dirty white or a dark green ; the white caterpil- 
lars invariably spin red eilk, the green ones white. 

In four days after the formation of the chrysalis, the 
cocoons are complete.. After the selection for the next breed 
is made, they are exposed to tho sun for two or three days 
to destroy the vitality of the chrysalis. The hill tribes 
settled in the plains arc very fond of eating tho chrysalis. 
They perforate the cocoons the third day to get them, and 
few cocoons sold by them arc unperforated. 

The cocoons are put over a slow fire in a solution of 
potash, when the silk comes easily off; they are taken out 
and the water slightly pressed out ; they are then taken ono 

by cue, loosened at one end and the cocoon put over tho 
thumb of the left hand, with the right they draw it out 
nearly the thickness of twine, reducing any inequality by 
rubbing it between the index and thumb; in this way new 
cocoons are joined on. The thread is allowed to accumulato 
in hiaps of a quarter of a seer; it is after war ds exposed to 
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tbe sun or near the fire to diy ; it is then made into sheini 
■with two sticks tied at one end and opening like a pair 
of compasses ; it is now ready to be wove, unless it has to bo 
dyed. The dyes used are lac, munjeet and indigo, and the 
process of dyeiftg is as follows : — 

Red Dye — ^The lac after having been exposed to the 
feun to render it brittle is ground and strained as fine as 
possible : it is steeped twelve hours in water, after which the 
thread is thrown in -with the leaves of a tree called by the 
Assamese litakoo. AVhen it has absorbed most of this mix- 
ture, it is taken out, put over two cross sticks and shaken a 
short time to detach the threads well from each other: it is 
dried in the sun and the same process again gone through 
twice. 

When it is wished to increase the brightness ofthc 
color, it is again dyed with munjeet : the latter is dried in 
the sun, and ground in the same way ; it is steeped for 4S 
hours; the threads arc put in and boiled in the same way, 
but with the leaves of a different tree, thekoh; the thread 
is then dried in the sun and is re.ady for use. Nearly the 
same process is gone through for the blue dye. 

UTTIl OF BOSZS. 

XTttr of roses— essence— uttr, otto, or as it is some- 
times called butter of roses— is the most celebrated of all 
the different preparations of this flower, and forms an object 
ofcommerce in Syria, in Persia, in India, and in various parts 
of the east. In England it is usually called the otto of 
roses, a cormption of the word “ uttr,” which in Arabic 
signifies petfurae. 

This essence has the consistence of butter, and only 
becomes liquid in the warmest weather: it is preserved in 
small flasks, and is so powerful that touching it with tho 
point of a pin ■nill bring away enough to scent a pocket 
handkerchief for two or three days. The essence is still 
procuied almost in tho same manner in which it was first 
discovered by tho mother-in-law of tho Great ifogul in tho 
year 1612, by collecting the drops of oil, which float on tho 
Eurfaco of vessels filled with rose-water when exposed to a 
strong heat, and congealing it by cold. 

Honey of roses is made by beating up fresh rose leaves 
'\vith a small quantity of boiling water; and after filtering 
the mass, boiling the pure liquor with honey This was 
formerly much in uso for ulcers in the mouth, oud for soro 
threats. 
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^les^rs. Gilchrist and Charters advertised, ia 1796, the 
real Utti' of Iio?e$, manufactured by them at Ghaziporo, at 
“ one hundred rupees pec tola vial, and fifty nipees per half 
tola vial.” Also some of an, inferior quality at tweat}' rupees 
per tola. 

A very curious "caution to the public” was published 
in the papers by tho above goutlemcu, regarding the color 
of the goiiuinc article : — '' The pure vttr should be of a light 
yellowish color. Native distillers invariably mi.v with it a 
little verdigris in order to give it a green color, a custom 
said to have come from C.rshmerc.'’ This custom was put 
in practice at'the Ghaziporc norks, atid it was some time 
before the adulteration could ho discovered. During the 
season of 1703 it was luckily found ont, that " the native 
distillers managed always to throw with great secrecy some 
powdered vcidigris into the iccciver while the rosewater 
continues hot onotigh to dissolve it. thus communicating the 
fine requisite green to the c.»5ential oil, without regarding 
the dcleterioxis effects of so powerful a substance, although 
they well know that the rosewater and ully may bo occa- 
sionally used both in food and medicine.” The gomiino \iUr 
can now ho obtained at oae-twcothth of tiio prico paid iu 
those days. 
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A work on indigo 'planting published in 1835, and no\Y 
out of print, written by Sir, John Phipps, states, and wc be- 
lieve (juite correctly, that the first European indigo planter 
in India was Jlonsieur Itonis Bonnaud. 

Mr, Bonnand was a native of Marseilles, and left 
that place at an early ago to settle in the IVest 
Indies, where he acquired a considerable fortune and was 
initiated into the processes of indigo manufacture. After 
some years, .ho loft the West Indies and settled, as a mer- 
chant, in the Island of Bourbon. In Bourbon, however, 
fortune proved uakind to him, and eventually he came, with 
the remnant of his foitune. to Calcutta, wliere he arrived in 
1777, and took up his abode at Chaudernagore. While 
there, he determined to turn his West Indian experience to 
account, and try the ciperimont of indigo manufacture. Ho 
accordingly hired a large “garden” at a place called Tal- 
dango, in the district of Hooghly, but being unable to get 
Bufficieat land, he romored to Goodalpara, on the banks of 
the river, near Teluiparah, south of the French settlement. 
There he hired another large “garden" and built two pairs 
of vats, which were in existence in 1818, and a drying house. 
There he formed the^acquainlaiicc of three Englishmen of 
substance, the name of euo of whom was Adams, aiul, joining 
Jthem, went to Maldah and established a factor)'. Afterwards 
Mr. Bonnand became proprietor of the Nayahatta Factory, 
in Jessorc, and finally of tho large concern of Kulna and 
Tilirzapore, near Nuddea. Ho left tlio latter concern in 
1819 , about two years before his death, after manufacturing 
£i splendid crop of 1400 maunds, the largest ever made by 
the concern, and probably tho largest that liad, up to that 
time, been made by a single concern in Bengal. 

An advertisement appears in 1705 for the sale of some 
indigo factories belonging to Jlessrs. Ilarrio and Prince. 
These estates seem to have been in tho neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. 

Before long other parties entered the field, and for a 
long time indigo planters were almost tho only settlers in 
the mofussil. Within ten years, indigo became an important 
export, and attracted tho attention of the East India Com- 

C as a means of remittance. The dye has ever since 
a valuable export of British India, and ouc of tho chief 
articles of European commerce. 

The Court of Dircelora in their letter, dated the 8th of 
April 1789, refer to the subject of tho manufacture of indigo 
ill these terms Wo are in hopes tho measure of Hying 
open this trade will be attended with the good efleets cx« 
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pectcd to result therofiom, and that hereafter it mav bocomo 
a permauent and advantageous article of coromorcial remit- 
tance, as well to tho benefit of Bengal as of tins country. 
In order to cfTcct every possible improvcTncnt in the article, 
wo transmit you horewitU copy of a letter from William 
Fawkencr, Esq., Secretary to tUo Lords Committee of tho 
Privy Council for Trade, giving cover to a report of some 
experiments that have been made therewith by a manufac- 
turer of this country, wilb some bints necessary to bo 
attended to in the management and preparation of the same. 
As it is probable the information therein contained may bo 
■useful to the gentlemen concerned in indigo plantations, wo 
direct that tho same bo made known in a manner that shall 
be most likely for rondcring them publicly useful.” To this 
letter was appended the experiments made with three kinds 
of East India indigo ; one of which was manufactured by' 
Lieutenant Bogers, the names of the planters of the other 
specimens arc not given. . 

The East India Company commenced ihcir investments 
in 1770-80, but for some years they were not profitable, and 
ordered to bo discontinucil. In 1790 the amount of indigo 
exported was 531,019 lbs. In 1795; Bengal became tho 
duet source of supply. In that year Bengal contributed to 
the English market 2,055,802 lbs. About tlic year ISOOt, * 
exports from tho American stales almost ceased, and in 
1802-3 indigo began to be imported by those states from 
Bengal. From that time British India has had no rival in 
the traffic except Jar.-!. lu 1796. Bengal produced' G2, 500 
maunds of indigo, but did not teach that quantity again till 
ISOj, nhen G4,S03 mauodswcrc manufactured. 

Mr. Camac, having been "ordered to relinqiush his 
coptem in the manufacture of Indigo,” his factory and 
residence at Arachy, about twelve miles south of Calcutta, 
also a house and indigo works at Russapuglah, were adver- 
tised to be sold on the Gth May 1790. 

The cultivation of indigo in Bcng.al after this increased 
so rapidly that the English markets were, as early as 1815, 
being ginUed with Vno dye. Tho totii piodnce of indigo 
throughout tho Bengal provinces in the year 1813 amounted 
to only 74,505 mauiuls and the average produce for some 
years before had been short of tliat quantity. In 1814 
however, though by no means a favoiable season, so much 
was the cultivation of indigo increased that the quantity- 

i woduced reached 102,524 maunds. Tho exports to Enghtad 
ladgradually reachcd8(»,952raaunds m 1814,- while it was 
found that CO.OOO to 64,000 maunds was adequate to every 
purpose of home consumption and foreign supply. 
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The C!J!cull^ houses of agency thcicfore he«nn to he 
aUnned that the value of Iho dye in tlio Kngliah market 
■wonUl ho so depreciated that heavy los'j v.ould accrue to the 
niamifiicturcrs. They Ihcreforo in Scj'tcinbor 1815 fornicil 
■what was called the “ Bengal Indigo Finul," which contimicd 
in cshtcncQ till the failure of the great agency hduses 
which had called it into being. The object of the Fund was 
to " puroliase aueli indigo factories as Iho projirietors or their 
ngents may desire to relinquish, and to the tempomry relief 
of any individuah who ma)- possibly be <lepnictl for a time 
of all means of lireUhood by the operation of tlic proposed 
arrangcnicnts.*’ It was ho])cd by the closing of several 
factories that the amount of produce would bo kept iviihin a 
ctrta’m mark, sufficient to moot all demands for homo and 
- foreign consnmptionj and thus the prices w cudd be kept up. 

The proocas of niarnffacturo of indigo in one factory in 
Bengal, that oi Ghazipoio, will serve for all ; — 

“The plant after bcingcut and carried to the factory, is 
. examined, and if licatcd byotposuro to tliesim, or 1^ lying 
in the boats, or on thcliachcrics, thobnndU’S ore immedi- 
ately opened and osposed-to acuncutofiur hi the shade. 
*SVban the plant is icady, the packing of the steeper pro- 
ceeds. The plants are placed with the rtalks downwaid nt 
flic bottom of the vat. and over this lower range another with 
the leaves downwaid, so that the lea\ es of both ranges meet 
together ■, over this another layer of plant slantways, in the 
manner of thatching, the leaves always lowermost. A 
wooden grating is now placed on the top of tho plant, the 
mass is then picssed down, with beams adapted to lljo 
dimensions of the vat, laid acioss, and retained in thcii' 
position by stanchions. Wicn the plant lias been cut iu 
■wet weather, or when it has bc-cn Rubject to inundation, it is 
only Blightly pressed down, and on the other hand wlicii tho 
plant is good and cut in dry weather, it is pressed hard. 

•' The steepets are then filled with water fi om the well or 
reservoir, so as to completely cover the plant, and sis inches • 
above it. This should ba done quickly, for if much time is 
sufTeied to efap<=c, tfio p/auC gets heated in the vat, and 
produces what is eallctl burnt indigo. During the fermen- 
tation which follows, biihblesof gas arise. The impregnated 
liquid is taken from the steeper so soon aa it is considered 
the plant is suflicicntly fermentcil. jiulgtug cither from tho 
smell, from tho greenish tint ofthe liquor on tho surfaco, or 
frOm tho formaium of a bright and steady senm on tho 
hubbies, which bti'ofe, and grailually become smaller and 
of a bluish tint, when the coutcuts of the vat ore nearly 
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rcnilr;a5 Ion", howevci', ns the bubbles contimie to rise nitU 
nuy force the fennentntion is incomplete. 

“In blowing n-eather, ^vhen the Jjnbblcs are prevented 
forming on the surface, the state of fermentation may be 
ascertained by'drawiug a Utile of the lirpud from tlie bottom 
of tJio rat. and should it b<3 /otindof a groon and yclJon'/sJi 
color, ernittlug a pleasant smell, it may be safely let off. If 
the vat is drawn olT before the fermentation is sutficiently 
completed the produce will be scanty. 

“ When the fermented liquor is let oft through the 
plughole into the beater, a fiothy extrication of gas covei-s 
the whole surface. It is n favorable sign if this fioth.an 
subsiding, assumes a rosy tint, which is nothing more than a 
very thin film of fecula', and proves that the deposition is 
rendy to ubc place,' In iliis second vat or beater the Hqtud 
from the strepcv undergoes a beating of fronvtwo to three 
hours, being contiimally si'nrod Jibout and agitated by lOor 
12 men, each with a kiu*J ofshoit p.iddlo. Another mode is 
that of ngitating the water with tlib arms and feet alter- 
nately; and by this process a vat can bo siillicioatly beaten 
in tho s.anietime as with p.xddics. 

*• The boating is slow, till tho vat presents a bluish tint, 
when it U i«crc.«ed a little, but uot violently so, lest the 
grains of indigo now begiouing to form, be injured thereby. 
This is a very important part of the process, for if the beating 
bo discontinued too soon, a part of tbo produce will be left 
with the liquid unbeaten; ami, on the other hand, if the 
beating be pioloiiged beyond the proper time, the grain will 
bo broken thereby, ami continue in the body of the water 
and not descend without the use ofa strung precipitant, such 
jis lime or ash leys, both of which articles however do injury 
to the quality of the tlyc. In some instances even the 
above remedies will not cause the whole of the feculaj tc 
doscenil, and in that case a considerable quantity is lost on 
drawing tho water out of tho vnt; to remedy which evil, an 
additional number of beaters must be sent into tho vat, to 
repeat boating ; and with timely precaution, tho whole vat 
may bo saved. 

“ Between Iwa or throe hours after agitation has entirely 
subsided, the useless water is let off; this is done gradually 
ntid great precaution talien to liavc the surface of the beater 
skimmed. When all the water is drawn off, tho sediment or 
fecnlm is left to view, covering the bottom surface of the vat ; 

■ this is carefully swept, and washed down with clean water to 
the plug aucl null of the rat, whence it is conveyed* by a. 
trough to the fcculce receiver. In some instances tho fcculm 
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is allowed to remain all night in tho receiver to settle, to 
enable uny water that may remain to be drawn off. 

"The fecula? are now either baled, or pumped into the 
boiler ; on occasions of transfer that the liquid and feculm 
undergo from the beater till it reaches tho press boxes, it is 
carefully strained each time, to exclude all impurities s baize 
is considered preferable to cotton cloth for this purpose. 
Immediately the feculm is in the boiler the file is lighted, 
and kept up briskly, as long as the liquid froths on the 
surface of the boiler.' After the froth has subsided entirely, 
the boiling with a quick fire continues for a quarter of an 
hour longer. This process ceases as soon as the indigo 
emits from tho boiler an agreeable smell such as is o.xhalcd 
from a brew-houso, or when the steam ia clear and white, 
and the surface of the boiling liquid is perfectly bright, all 
^tlie froth having subsided. 

"At about five or six inc.hes from the bottom of tho 
draining table, thin wooden battens arc laid, on tho top of 
which II a uebwork of thin bamboo, covered with cloth, 
winch should bo strong and perfect, bo_ that dodo of tho 
• feculjE may escape. The fecultc, while boiling hot, is lot off 
by a cock into a trough which convo)‘s it to a tabic, where it 
is again strained, and then covered up with cloth stretched 
upon a frame ; the fcculaj is ollow^ from 12 to 18 hours to 
drain : a basin formed outside receives tlirongh an aperture 
at one corner of the t.ablo the water that has dropped from 
tho focular, which water is again returned by earthen vessels 
or a pump through a strainer to the table, until it runs off 
clear and free of any coloring matter. The indigo having 
cooled and settled, is ready to bo put into the press boxes 
or frames, which have strong cloths fitted inside so nicely 
that they may not burst in the process of screwing. 

"Tho screwing being completed, tho false sides and ends 
of the box ore removed, leaving the mass of dye at the bottom 
of tho frame, where It is marked into squares with a 8 inch 
nilo for cutting and stamping with the mark in use. It is 
then turned upon its edge ag.ainst tho cutting frame and cut 
by a brass wire into cakes of three inches Equ.are, a blunt 
smooth edged knife may also boused. Tho cakes are then 
eon>cycd commonly in woo<Icn tlwys covcied with cloth, to 
the drying house and there placed about half an inch apart 
on racks, prepared for the purpo«e, on which tho cakes 
remain threo or four days nitnout being toucliod, after which 
they are carefully turned »t intervals until they arc pn>porly 
dried. Thecakesof each day** manufacture are kept aej^rate. 
to facilitate tho assortment in packing, as tho (piality of 
cverj- batch dilVcrs-in somo degree, more or less, according to 
the sUato of the plant when cut.’* 
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SALT. 

Tlio season of manufacture dates fiom December to the 
■setting in of the rains. In carrying on tlio manufacture 
there is a good, deal to contend with. Heavy rains and 
unseasonably high or low tides greatly impede it. The pro- 
duco is also affected by fogs and cloudy or hazy weather. But 
supposing that every thing is in the ilolimghee’s favor, and 
the time for manufacture has airived, we will proceed to look 
■at tho various processes which the sea water undergoes 
before it becomes the aiticle found on our table as edible salt. 

Hero is a khiUlarte, or spot of ground, about three 
begahs in extent, divided into three equal portions, which 
aro bunded. These divisions aro called cfuittiirs or salt 
fields, into which the salt water is introduced. 

In each chattur, at a convenient spot, is dug a reservoir 
or joerw to contain the quantity of salt-w.ator necessary to 
carry on the manufacture ; tho molunghee has to be careful 
in keeping his ^'oortfc well supplied from tho adjacent river 
or canal on each rcturntug spring tide, and to effect this he 
excavates a small drain communicating with the river or 
canal, through which the salt water is conveyed at high 
water spring tides into the reservoir. 



ofalwut onol^.'ind a halfcubits depth, and 6 cubits diameter; 
tho bottom is prepared of clay, a^ihes and sand; it is extreme- 
ly clean and haril, and quite impervious to water, a* holo 
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ig plcicc<l in the centre of this basfn, nnd nn onrtlicn pot nr 
hoomre is caicfuHy fitted thereto so as to admit of the irfser* 
tion of a hollow reed or bamboo to connect the basin with 
the n(]d, or rcceiviii" vessel, and which is intended to act ns 
a pipe to draw off the brine from tho former to Iho latter. 
This lutd is capable of containing from 30 to 32 ghur- 
rabs of salt water, and is attached to tho maijah. Over this 
J^oonree is laid a light bamboo frame, upon which is placed 
a layer of straw, and on that again a stratum of the chattur 
saline earth is thrown, and stamped down hard withthofeef. 

Into the hollow or basin of this wrtichdt the saline earth, 
which has boon scraped off the salt field?, i? thrown until it 
is filled to tho brim. Aftcnvaids S or men stamp it well 
down with their feet, and throw upon it about 30 ghurnihs 
of salt water from the joorce or reservoir alr<'ai?y dcsciibcd. 
This quantity of water is however poured on tho iniidah at 
intervals, so as to insure its not overlloaing, but percolating 
gently and emptying itself, charged with tho s diiio pronr-r- 
ties of tho earth already there, tluough the reed nipo into 
tho''>uld or reservoir W. near tho h^c of tho mnuldi. Tho 
above quantity of water is calculated to.fdl the Vfiil with 
about 82 churraUs of fitioug brine ready for boiling. 


ux.Ti:nior. or tjie ECitutG iiorsr, 

, AAcr the saline ratlh hn-s been thu'* partially deprived 
of its fc-alino proivcrtics. it is Lahrn out and used as a ia.annrc. 
Ix-ing scattered oacr the salt field to iiicrcajo its fccuudily 
c?r the nest season. 
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The brine is now carried in ghnrrahs into the 
or receiver, previously prepared, which is capable of 
holding 30 to 40 ghurrahs and is close to or outside the 
boiling house, where he allows it to settlo for about 24 
hours to precipitate all imparities previous to boiling. 
"When sufBcieutly clear, it is baled out and carried into the 
boiling house. 

The Bhoonree rjhur or boiling house is generally situat- 
ed close to the salt fields and is built north and south 
Within the boiling house or in its northern compart- 
ment is erected a mud or earthen furnace raised from the 
ground about 24 or 3 cubits ; over its centre is the jh^nt, or 
boiler, the diameter of which is about o’ cubits ; it is made 
quite circular and ia usually called njhdnt chuLkui\ 



INTnUIOIi OF THE EOILIKC HOUSE. 


On this cliulkur are arranged verj’ carefully in circles, 
tistn" one above the other in the shape of a pyramid, from 
200 to 225 little conical shaped earthen pots, called Xoonrcc.*, 
each c.apable of conLaining about H soers of brine : ihesc 
arc cemented together laercly with the same mud or clay 
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wliich tliG jhdnt c^ttl'fcwr is made, and this clay 
hatdons around them by the heat of the furnace until the 
•whole forms itself into a solid pyramid of little boilers capa- 
ble of boiling, in from 4 to 6 hours, in the aggregate, two 
baskets full of salt, or from 2 to 3 maunds in weight. . The 
contents of these baskets are called a jdl, and the fireplace 
or choolali, is immediately under the jhdnt. 

Those little earthen pots or koonress ate filled with brino 
brought from the outside thannah ndd; the boiling now 
commences. "When the brine in the koonrfes is partly 
evaporated, the molunghee adds more with a primitive ladlo 
made of a cocoanut fixed to a .piece of bamboo, which he 
dips into the ghurrah of brine placed near the jhdnt, and 
this he continues doing till the koonree is about three parts 
full of salt. At the back of the holler is n hole, into this all 
the ashes from the straw and grass burnt is collected from 
the bottom of the choolah. 

After 4 or 5 hours boiling, all the aqueous’ contents of 
the Jcoonrees having been evaporated in steam, tho salt is 
taken out with iron ladles and deposited in baskets wbiah 
arc placed on either side of tho choolah on b.vmboo frames, 
and there it is allowed to drain for about 24 hours, whilo 
the molunghee repeats the above process for another boiling. 

An improved method of preparing sea salt in India was 
introduced into Calcutta in 1842, and a company formed to 
carry on work in the Lakes to tho cast of the town and in 
tho Snnderbuns — at Naraioporo and at Ghoixla, — where, after 
tho first difficulties inseparable from a new undertaking were 
overcome, salt of a very superior quality was manufactured 
in largo quantities. 

I.I31E. 

• The stones from which lime is made are boulders 
obtained from the beds of the mountain torrents in the 
Dhoon, — the Ganges, tho Soong ; and in fact all the rivers 
flowing from tho Ilimalayas into tho Dhoon furnish 
boulders. In the neighbourhood of llunlwar they are scarce, 
and tho quantity gradually decreases as no proceed down 
to the southward, and from 0 to 8 itiUcs below Hurdwar they 
<Hs.appear altogether. 

The mode of making lime in the Dhoon is ns follows:—* 

The lime burner constructs a kiln according to the 
sketch given in the nest page. 



The JjiIq is circular, about 7 feet high, and IS feet ia 
diameter ; the wall is built of common rubble stone nud 
mud, floored with flags. The whole of the interior of the 
kiln, to the height of tho wall, is packed closely with fire 
wood. The lower part of tho kUa is composed of billets of 
dry wood, placed iu tho niaouer shown in the sketch. Over 
these are neaped tho boulders, unbroken, just as thoy are 
brought from the rircr. 

The kiln being now completed is fired at the small 
orifice marked A.‘, B- is a draught hole. As tho consump^ 
tion of the fuel goes on the boulders gradually sink, and so 
long as there is a fierce heat in the kiln tho Ume-inakerpiles 
on more boulders, which operation ho continues till the fire 
begins to subside, when ho ceases. With materials at hand 
a kiln of the size given, with a sufficient number of laborers 
can be filled, fired and emptied in about three weeks, and its 
produce, if the boulders are well burnt, will be HOO maunds 
of lime. 

On the compTclian of the burning, and >Yhen the stones 
arc cooled down, a small piece of ground, close to the kihi, is 
cleared and boys arc employed to take the boulders from tho 
kiln and strew them upon the ground selected. Tho stones 
which are not thoroughly burnt aro put on one side to be 
replaced upon the kiln ; and water is thrown upon tho well 
burnt stones, which arc then allowed to remain in order to 
absorb the moisture thorougWv, for about ten hours, 

f enerally throughout the night. Ju the morning <hc T^holo 
eapU turned over with thefourah(mattock), and if necessary 
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vatcr G^ain thrown over — tins operation is cnllotl "slahinj;. 
The cfToct of it is the opening out of the houldcra niul tho 
appearance of the Hinc. When this ojicration is gone 
through, tho partially burnt stones arc again picked out ; the 
lime is then sliglitl}’ " Ecrccncd," that is, shaken up with the 
hand, and any small pieces of fitono still to bo found in it 
separated. Tho lime is now fit for the market. 

SUOAR. 

The supply of coarse brown sugar or iT)ola««es in Bengal' 
is mainly derived, not from tbe enne, but from tbo date tree, 
and tho date plantations have, during the last eighty years, 
enormously increased over several well-known districts — 
Jessoro, Burdwan, Bara-sot and Nuddeo- 

The trees aro planted in rows or clumps, and arc not 
‘ grown for fruit, ns in Arabia or Bcbicbistan. Tho treo 
becomes profitablo after soven years’ grow tli, ami may con- 
tinue to yield a return for thirty or forty years, In tho month 
of October the villagers arc seen ascending their dote trees, 
nnd making incisions on the lowest brand) of the feathery 
tuft at the top. This is done every alteinatc year. An 
earthen not is placed under each incision, and when tho 
cold nignts begin, the il<]uld flows slowly into tho pot be- 
neath, whence it is removed in the morning. Tho colder 
nnd stiller the weather tho greater the flow of juice. Rainy 
•weather, such as now and then interrupts tho cnjo^'able 
climate of tho cold season, stops the flow of juice for a time, 
but tho process goes on, with fow intervals, between Novem- 
ber and Match. The juice is boiled down and clarified by 
means of a coarse weed that grows in almost every tank. 
The cultivation is highly remunerative The - spaces 
between the trees in a date plantation arc turned to account 
otherwise, for early rice and for the second crop of mustard. 

The process of making crystallised sugar from toddy, or 
the juice of the cocoanut palm, in the island of Ceylon, is 
as follows. The toddy is collected in vessels perfectly clean, 
into each of which a BWiall cinantity of the nf, or banyan 
tree, is put, to retaid fermentatioTi, and coirect astringencies.. 
■Before the liquor begins to ferment, it is strained tiirougii o 
clean cloth, and boiled in a pan of brass, or other metal, 
until the impurities rise to the surface, when they arc care- 
fully skimmed off. When the liquor has lost its watery 
color, and become a little reddish, it is poured into another 
pan, and boiled over a strong fire, tho scum being again 
takei> off as it accumulates. The fire is then gradually 
diminished, until a white scum appears on the surface, and 
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increases to a froth. Tho liquor then becomes adhesive, and 
of a consistency to he removed from the fire, which is as- 
certained by allowing a little of it to cool, and by drawing 
it into a thread between the finger and thumb. If the 
thread does not break when drawn to about an inch in 
length, the syrup is removed from tho firo, poured into 
another vessel, and left to cool till it is little more than 
lukewarm. A little crystallised or coarse sirgarcandy, 
is then mixed with it, and the whole is poured into a fresh 
vessel, having an aperture and stopper in the bottom, so 
accommodated as to allow the uncrystallised part to ooze 
out. CrystalHsatioa is completed in about a week, when 
the stopper is removed to allow the remaining fluid to' es- 
cape, and, at the end of another week, the crystallised sugar 
is taken and placed near a fire in a sack. 

The famous- Boss Factory for the manufacture of rum 
and sugar, was established by ifessrs. Carew and Co. at 
Shahjehanpore several yearn before the great Mutioy of 
1857 broke out. At tfiat time the factoiy was in full ope- 
ration. It was partially deslroycil by the mutineers in those 
troublous times. On the return of peace tho buildings wero 
resWed and enlarged. 

The Bosa Factory supplies nearly if not quite all the 
rum consumed by the Army m India— at any rate in this 
part of India— amounting to over 52,250 gallons of London 
proof. The Shahjehanpore .sugar finds its way into almivst 
every European homestead in the upper proWnecs, and with 
Dhoba sug.ar has almost entirely driven English sug.ars out 
of the market. 


cnEE. 

In making ghee, the first object is to get the butter 
thoroughly separated from the milk in as pure a condition 
as possible. This is secured by placing the can or vessel 
containing the freshly-drawn milk in an earthenwaro vessel 
of boiling water for about five minutes. Tho milk, after 
thus being exposed to a temperature of about 212 degrees 
is poured into another vessel, and butter-milk is added, 
from two to three drops in hot weather, to a teaspoonful in 
cold weather, per quart of milk. The vessel with the milk 
is put aside for 24 hours, tho milk is then churned. Tho 
yield of butter averages from abont to 2 ounces per quart 
of milk, but of course varies greatly. The butter is next melted 
in an open vessel over a slow fira Boiling is continued for 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, when most of the wat<?r is 
evaporated, and the ghee, dear and bright, rests on the heavier 
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tedimcnt covering the bottom of th* ves'iel. The ghee, when 
cold, is carefully pourod off leaving tho Bodimcnt bcliinil, 
and is fit for immediate tiso, or for storing for future use. 
Tlio outturn of ghee varies with tborjuality of tho butter and 
the purity of the ghee made ; an average outturn is 50 to 
CO per cent of tho weight of tho butter used, when tlie 
butter is made from tho milk of the cow. Tho yield of ghco 
from buffalo butter U higher. Ohee is never made when a 
fair price can bo obtained for milk or butter, A visa (3 lb. 
2 oz.) of ghoo sells for usually only about Ils. 1-2*0, and to 
make this, not less than C lbs. of butter, or 4S quarts of milk 
of tho cow, would bo needed. In nearly all tho largo towns 
of Southern India cow's milk will sell readily at As. 2 per 
quart, and butter at As. 12 per pound. Thus tho milk that 
would bo required to make ft vifls of ghoo worth Its. 1*2*0 
would as fresh milk sell for about Its. G, and if churned 
would yield butter worth Ila. 4-8-0. 

SALTTETRC, 

In various parts of India saltpetre appears os an efUores- 
ceneo on the surface of the grouoa, in conjunction with lime 
and soda. From this slate it is worked up by the natives 
into the marketable material called nitrate of potass. Tho 
process of manufacture in the district of Tirhoot is as follows: 

In the month of November, the loneahs or native ma- 
nufacturers of saltpetre comrocnco their operations, by 
scraping tho surface off from old mud heaps, mud buildings, 
waste grounds, &c., where the saltpetre has developed itself 
in a thin white efflorescence, rosembling frost riud- This 
Baline earth being collected nt the factories, the operator 
first subjects it to the processes of solution and filtration. 
This is effected by n large mud filter, lined on the inside 
with stiff clay. It is a round hollow basin, &om C to 8 inches 
in diameter. A false bottom is formed of pieces of bamboo, 
laid close. Over these bamboos, a covering of strong 
close wrought grass mats are laid, which complete this 
simple form of filter. 

The operator then proceeds with the process, by 
spreading over the mats a thin layer of vegetable ashes,- 
generally from the indigo plant, upon which tho earth to be 
subjected to the filtering process is laid, and trodden down. 

After this point has been adjusted, water is poured 
gently upon the earth to the depth of four or five inches, 
according to the size of the filter and quantity of earth used ' 
(one*of six feet diameter will filter 20 maunds of earth.) 
The whole is then suffered to remain tranquil for several 
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hours, during which time the water gradually passes through 
the earth, dissolving the saline matter in its passage, and 
filtering through the mats, drops into the empty space 
between the solid and false bottoms, and is conveyed by 
means of a spout of bamboo, or a hollow tube, into an earthen 
receiver. The saltpetre liquor thus obtained is more or less 
colored with oxide of iron and decomposed vegetable matter. 
Its specific gravity also varies with the quality of the earth 
operated upon. The average is 1T20. 

The second process is to evaporato the saltpetre liquor 
to a crystallising state, which is effected in earthen pots 
fixed in two rows, over an oblong cavity dug in the ground, 
the interstices between the pots being filled up with clay. 
An aperture at one end of the cavity serves for an egress to 
tho smoke; another at the opposite end is used for the in- 
troduction of fuel which is generally dry fallen leaves 
gathered from the mango groves. 

Such are the simple materials used in this part of tho 
manufacture. The boiling is continued till tho Iic{aor is 
evaporated to the crystallising print, which is ascertained by 
tho operator taking from time to time n small portion of 
tho liquor from the pots, and setting it aside to cool in small 
earthen dishes, like a common saucer. After the liquor has 
cooled and the crystals formed, agreeably to the practice of 
the operator, the fire is stayed, and tho liquor removed to 
large shallow earthen dishes (which are used ii’stead of 
crystallising coolers,) placed in tows, and sunk to tho brim 
in soft earth. At the end of abmit thirty hours, the process 
of crystallisation is finished. The crystals of saltpetre are 
taken out of the coolers, and put into bx'^kcl.s to drain, after 
which they are removed to the store house, ready for sale. 

TEA. 

Tho Chinese tell tho following fable as to the origin of 
the cultivation of the tea plant: — ^'In the 510th year of the 
Christian cm, Drama, tho son of an Indian king, came to 
China to preach his religion. He justified his doctrines by 
an. austere and moral Ufc» living upon herbs and passing 
davs and nights in the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 
in'eonformity to a vow he had made never to sleep. After 
several years of watchfulness ho was ono night surprised by 
the power of sleep: waking in the morning, full of repent- 
nneo and regret for the violation of his vow, he cut off his 
cvc-lids ns the guilty instruments of his crime, and throw 
them on the ground. The next d.ay ho found them rccta- 
mon>hoseJ into two of those bushes which have been called 
Tea.'' 
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Ili-lmp Hcbtr i* crtililcil with llic first liint 
inipM llouri'li in Kuinnon: Imt nmiij «f , ^! 5 ,,n 

^vluch nro*io in the earlier venrs of the iJnti^h mlnuni'iiT^ 
of iho llitnalftyas. nre beliovcHl to Imvc heeii fonnilcii on t J 
mistaken belief that ft j»Hnt founil wilil in (ho fnrcsla was 
uncdiicntitl connrclion of the CIiliie<a IJohea,^ Jtwas ^ 
nothiuR but ft vtrclchetl wccti callcH iwi’rj5, uhich nnu 
usnrpctl, without nny butanical claiui, tho nj>pcaranco of tho 
gcuuino nrticlo. 

Tho tea plant was discovered in Assam b}’ Afr. Bnico in 
tho year 1825, or ft twelvemonth ftfter- tho provjiico passed 
into tho hands of the Jiritish. The CJovenimcnt' the/nseh'cs 
bccatQB tho first cultivators; but feeling that tlio speculation 
would be more inanagenblo in tbo hands of private com* 
jianioa, ^^ll090 enterprixo it wna deemed politic to cncoumgo, 
they early withdrew from tho oTperimeut, and transferred 
their gardens to tho jVssam Tea Company. 

It was in tho early port of tho year JSSr that Dr. Jlcylo 
first mentioned to Earl Amherst, then Governor Qoncrnl of 
India, tho probability of a successful cuUi\ ation of tea in tho 
lllmnlaynu mountains, and tncliidcd it specifically in a report 
which was presented to Iho Indian Oovermnont at tho hitter 
part of that year. Oq Lord William llentiuck visiting tho 
JSuhaiutipore liotanic Garden, in 1831, that gentlonirm again 
mentioned the subject, and included it in tho report which 
w.as presented to his Lordship, in which he stated his wish 
“ to attempt the culllyation of tho tea plant, of which tho 
geographical diatributloii is extended, and tho natural sites 
sufticicnlly varied, to wntVai.t its being easily cultivated." 
Dr. Wallich also, in the yenr 1832, jiiesonted a paper to the 
Committee of the Ilonsc of Coiniiions, vcconimcnding the 
cultivation often in the districts of Kuinaon, Ourhvval, and 
Sinnoor. A Tea Committee was accordingly appointed, who 
icpoited that “the experiment may be made with great 
probability of success in the lower hills and valleys of the 
Himalayan range.” 

Eor experiment two sites were chosen, ncarAlmorah 
(Kumaoit) ecu ^,500 avd 3,000 feet ahore the sea ; and 
there, for six years, between 1834' and 1840, tea hushes con* 
tiuucd to grow on some six or seven acres of land, without 
attracting much notice from the outside world. In 1841, Dr. 
Falconer visited Kumoon, and pronounced that the ex- 
periment, in so* tar as the possibility of reniing tho tea plant 
in®tho provinces of Kumaon and Qurhwal might bo safely 
' pronounced a success. 
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The discovery of the plant in Assam appears to have 
suggested the licelibood of its also beiog indigenous to 
Cacnar. In the year 1834, the Superintendent of Cachar 
announced the existence of ** a species of camelia, the leaves 
of which he had seen manufactured by a native from the 
' confines of China into something rcsemhling tea.” But 
whilst the productive resources of Assam were gaining rapid 
development, the forest wealth o£ Cachar lay wholly neglect- 
ed till the year 1855, when a Cacharee cooly, having seen 
the Assam plant, proved its identity with the luxuriant and 
indigenous growth of his own native hills. Since then 
private capital has flowed liberally into the district, and 
numerous gardens have sprung up, which have been worked 
os profltably as those of Assam. 

A deputation, coosiating of Messrs. Gordon and Gutzlaff, 
was then sent to the coasts of China to obtain tea seeds, 
which they succeeded ia obtaining from the sonthern parts 
of the tea districts of China. These arrived in Calcutta ia 
January 1835, and being sown, vegetated and produced 
numerous plants. But-of 10,000 young plants sent to north 
west India only 1326 reached the hills alive in the beginning 
of the year 1836. The tea nurseries were formed at 
KnmaoQ and Gurhwal ia the Himalayas, and immediately 
began to grow with all that vigour that bad been anticipated. 

The next step was to obtain some Chinamen, w’ho 
understood the art of preparing tea, sot an easy task. Tho 
first ci^ged refuscxl to procc«I to Kumaon ; Dr. ITalHch, 
however, succeeded in engaging nine others, who reached 
their destination in April 1842. In January 1843, the first 
sample of Himalayan tea w.is received in EngLvnd, and 
reported on by roembers of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
pronounced tho tea to be a very good marketable article, and 
worth in London about 2s. Gd. per lb. The specimen sent to 
London was said to bo "of the Oolong Souchong fine kind, 
flavored and strong, equal to the superior black tea ccncrally 
sent as presents, and better for the most part than the China 
tea imported for mercantile purposes.” 

Tho culture and manufacture have since been carried on 
with energy. In the year 1845 the cuUivalion covered a 
thousand acres, and was extended to tho Bcas valley, and 
Kangra in the Punjab, 

In 1S4S, tho Court of Directors engaged ilr. Fortune, so 
well known os an horticuUurbt, and from his work on China, 
to procee<l to the northern coasts of th.nt countr)-, in ortler to 
obtain the best Linds of tea plant, perhaps still more hardy 
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Tacietie3;-toTUftko enquiries respecting the (ii/Tcrent kin<ls of 
wnnufacturc, and if possible to engage some manufacturcra 
acquaiuted with the processes employed on the teas of com- 
merce to return with him to India. Sfr. Fortiuio rcturnwl 
to India in 3S."2, bringing with him above 12,000 Jiving 
plants, (in addition to'tUo S,000, previously sent by him /loni 
China,) and a vast number of seeds in a germinating state ; 
with these he hastened to tho nurseries in the JJiina}oya.<5. 
had also succeeded in bringing '\ith him eight more 

manufacturers of tea from the aWvo dist/icta luth theso 

lie at onco entered upon his dattc.v. 

When the Qoveruor GonomJ ^'isltod tho Kaugra ^ alley 
■in 1S50-1 there were already two small nurseries forme^l 
from plants sent from Knmaon, the one at >'ngrota and tho 
other at Uowarnah in the I’ahhin valley. Tho luxuri.mt 
growth of Jho p'ant in these sites indneed his Lordshiji to 
sanction tho formation of an C3tten9i%c plantation at Iloltn, 
avhero the tea plant was found to succeed well 

As a rule, plucking commence? towarrJr the end of 
I^farch, nnd the tlfst tUidi U exhau*<tctl and tho “spring 
crop” gathered in by iho middle of April. Plucking begins 
again in Juac-July, according to the netting in of tho r<'giiiar 
rnhM, ami cuntimic«, v.ith an occasional break, v.artlng in 
d.atn and duration according to the rainfall, until tho eml 
of October or beginning of Xovember. Tho average nurubec 
«f plucking days throughout the year h about 120. 
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of bamboo. The baskets xath Icafes arc put in tfiis frame 
to dry in the sun. The leaves are permittocl to dry about 
two hours; being occasionally turned ; but the time required 
for this process depends on the heat of the sun. When 
they begin to ba\c a slightly withered appearance, they are 
taken doAvn and brought into the house, to cool for half an 
hour. They aro'then put into smaller baskets of the same 
kind as the former, and placed on a stand. People are now 
employed to soften the leaves still more by gently clapping 
them between their bauds, and tossing them up and letting 
them fall, for about five or ten minutes. This is done three 
successive times, until the leaves become to the touch like 
soft leather j the beating and putting away being said to giro 
the tea the black color and bitter flavor. Alter this the 
tea is put into hot cast-iron pans which arc fixed in a 
circular mud fireplace. About two pounds of the leaves aro 
then put into each hot pan, and spread in such a manner 
that all the leaves may get the same degree of heat. They 
are every now and then briskly turned with the naked hand 
to prevent the leaf being burnt. When the leaves be- 
come inconveniently hot to the hand, they are quickly taken 
out and doUverod to another man with a close worked 
bamboo basket. The leaves are next collected into a ball. 
The ball of tea leaves is from time to timo gently and 
doUcalcly oneued with the fingers, lifted as high as the face, 
and then allowed to fall again. This is dono two or three 
times, to separate the leaved The leaves aro now' taken 
back to the hot pans and spread out in them as before, being 
agmn turned with the naked hand, and when hot taken out 
and roiled ; after which they aro put into the drying basket 
and spread on a sieve, wliich is in the centre of tho basket, 
and the whole placed over a charcoal fire. 

. After tho leaves have been half dried ju tho drying- 
basket, and while they are still soft, they aro taken oft' tho 
fire and put into large open-worked baskets and then put on. 
the shelf in order that the tea tnaj* improve in color. 

Next day the leaves arc all sorted into large, middling, 
and snjalJ; sometimes there arc ibwr sorts. The smaJJesc 
leaves they called Pha-ho, the 2d Pow-chong. the 3d 
Su-chong, and the -Ith or the largest leaves, Toy-ehoog. 
After this assortment they are again put on tho sieve in tho 
drj'ing basket (taking great care not to mix the sorts) nncl 
on the fire as on the preceding d-ay, but now very iiUio 
more than will cover tho bottom of the sieve is put in .at ono 
lime. As tho tea becomes crisp ic is taken out and thrown 
iiito a large tceciviog basket, until tdl the i juantity on hand haa 
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become alito dried and crisp j it is then piled up eight ot 
ten inches high on, the sieve in the drying basket, in the 
centre a small passage is loft for the hot air to ascend, the 
lire that was before bright and clear, has now ashes thrown 
on it to deaden its efTect^aud the shakings that hare been 
collected are put on the top of all, and the basket with the 
greatest care is put over the fire. Another basket is placed 
over the whole to throw back any heat that may ascend. 
When the leaves have become soensp that they break by the 
slightest pressure of the fingers, it it taken off, when the tea 
is ready. All the different kinds of leaves undei^o the_ same 
operation. The tea is now put into boxes and first pressed 
down with the hands and then with the feet. 

There is a small room inside of the tea house. 'When 
the weather is wet and the leaves cannot be dried in the 
'snn, they are laid out on the top of this room on a net work, 
on an iron pan, the same as is used to heat the leaves ; 
some fire is put into it, either of grass or bamboo, so that tho 
fiamo may ascend high, tho pan is put on a square wooden 
frame that has wooden rollers on its logs, nod pushed round 
and rovxnd this little room by one roan, while another feeds 
the fire, the loaves on tho top being occnsionally turned ; 
when they are a little withered, the fire is taken away, and 
the leaves brought down and manafocinred into tea, in tho 
same manner os if it had been dried in the sun. 

onuM. 

The cultivation of the poppy in British Indfa is con- 
fined to the largo central Gangetic tract, about 600 miles in 
length and SOO in depth, which is bounded on the north by 
Ooruckpore, on tho south by Hawireebagh, on the east by 
Dinageporo and on ths west by Agra. This largo extent of 
country is divided into two agencios, the Bchar and the 
Benares, tho former being presided over by an agent sta- 
^tioned at Patna, at which station is tho central or sudder 
'■ factory of the_ agency, the latter being under the control 
of an agent residing at Ghazoepore, which station contains 
the Butlder factory of the Benares agency. Of the two 
agencies, the Behac is the larger and tnoro ienportant, 
sending to tho market about treble tho quantity of drug 
turned out by tho Benares agency. 

In the Benares agency the aggregate amount of land 
under cultivation in the season 18iy-50 was 107,823 begahs. 
Oflatoycare tho cultivation of the poppy has been sllontly 
though rapidly extending in tho North Western Provinces. 

It is Mso f^own in tho Bajpoolaiia states, in Oude and over a 
great portion of tho Punjab. 
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The lands selected for poppy 'cultivation arc generally 
situated in the vicinity of villages, where the facilities for 
manuring and irrigation arc greatest. In such situations 
and when the soil is rich, it is frequently the practice with 
the cultivators to tate a crop oMndian corn, maize or vege- 
tables off the ground during the lainyseasons, and after 
the removal of this in September, to dress and manure the 
ground for the subsequent poppy sowings. In other situa- 
tions however, and where the soil is not rich, the poppy 
crop is the only one taken off the ground during the year. 

The amount of produce from various lands differs con- 
siderably, Under very favorable circumstances of soil and 
season as much as 12 or even 13 sesis of standard opium 
may bo obtained from each hegah of 27,223 square feet. 
Under less favorable conditions the outturn may not exceed 
3 or 4 seers, but the usual amount of produce varies from 
G to 8 seers per begah. The poppy cultivated in the 
Benares and Behar agencies is excuisively the white variety, 
(Papaver somniferum album.') In situations favorable to its 
growth it vegetates luxuriantly, attaining usually a height 
of about four feet. 

In February the plant is generally in full flower, and 
towards the middle of the month and just before the time 
for the fall of the petals ; these latter are all stripped off and 
collect'e<l. They are then formed into circular cakes from 
10 to 14 inches in diameter and about l-12th of an inch 
in thickness. These cakes are known under the name of 
“leaves,” and are used in forming the inner and outer por- 
tions of the shells of the opium cakes. 

In a few days after the removal of the petals the 
capsules have reached their utmost state of development, 
when the piocei>s of collection commences, which o-xtends 
from about the 20th of February to the 20th of Starch. 
^Tho mode of collecting the juice is ns follows : — At about 
3 or 4 o’clock in the nfterooon, individuals repair to the ' 
fields and scari^ the poppy capsules with sharp iron in- 
struments called '* Nushturs.” («) Early the following morning 
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the juice is collected by means of instruments called “Sec- 
tooabs," (h) which arc made of sheet iron and resemble coifcavc 
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trowcU, ami ^Ttlh thcso iho jniro i* craped fiom tlio fiir- 
frtcc of tho tcArlficnlmn**, until (In* ifi^trnnicnt** bticmne 
^vl^cn ihcir coiilcnls arc cmjUicil into aii caitimu pot n'htcli 
tlie collector carries by ills side. ^ 



After llic plant IiftR coa«o<l <o yicli? any tnoro j’in'ce its 
utility is *1111 unoxbaustoil. Tho caintilos are thou colloc- 
ted, and from tho seeds nn oil is extracted which is 
by tho natives for domestic jnirjmses, botli for hiiruin^ in 
lamps, and for certain culinary pjrposes • Of tho entiro 
seed a comfit is made, rcscmhlin;' in appear.uicd corau ay 
comfits. Of the dry cake remaining after tho extraction 
of tho oil, a coarse description of unleavened _ bread is 
sometimes prepared bv tho very indigent, or it is given to 
cattle or used medicinally for poultices. Tho capsules de- 
prived of their seeds are still ovallahJo for preparing emolDont 
and anodyne decoctions, which the natives use both iutcrnally 
in coughs, and citornally as fomentations. The stems niul 
leave* arc left atandinc, until they have become perfectly dry 
under the influence of the winds of Apiil and May, when 
they aro removed, and crushed and broken up into a eonrso 
powder, known under the name of poppy trash, and which is 
employed in packing tljo opium cakes. 

The opinm now j-eqnircs frequent attendance on tho part 
of the cultivator. It is daily exposed to the air, tho igh never 
to the sun, nad regularly turned over every few days in order to 
ensure an uniform drjage in the whole mas3,<ind this pi ocess 
is persevered in for the space of three weeks or n month, or 
in fact, until such time as the drug may hare reached within 
a few degrees of standard consistence. Standaid opium, 
according to the Benares regulations, is opiuni wliich on being 
subjected to a temperature of 200 Falir. until evciythlog 
volatile is driven off, shall leave a residue of 70 per cent.' this 
is the consistence at which the agency puts up the drug for 
the market. 

After having been duly weighed into store, the opium re- 
ceives but little treatment in the factory. It is kept in woo- 
den boxes capable of contaiaiDgal>oatl4iaaHnd3 (10civt.)each, 
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in ulucli it is (if l'clo^7 the manufacturing standard) occasional- 
ly stirred up from the bottom, until it has acquired the neces- 
,sary consistence. "Whilst remaining in tlicso boxes it speedily 
becomes covered with n thip blackish crust (ulinine) and 
deepens in color according to the arapunt of exposure of air 
and liiiht which it undergoes. Should the drug bo of 
very low consistence, it is placed in shallow wooden drawers, 
instead of in boxes, in which it is constantly turned over, 
until its consistence has sppkcximated to 70 per cent. It 
is then manufactured or maile up into “ cakes” by being 
transferred from the boxes to Lirge wooden %ats 20 feet 
long, 3:^ feet wide and IJ feet deep. In these vats it under- 
goes a further kneading and .admixture, by men, who wade 
knee deep through the opium fronj oup end of Ibe vats to 
the other, until their contents appear to be of uniform con- 
sistence, and have reached the factory- standard. 

Down cither side of the room in which the vats arc 
placed, aro ranged the cake” makers, numberiDg usually 
about 110. The cakes are formed in brass cups, cr, and ‘ 
when the manipulation is complete, the dnig is not unlike 
in size nud appearance a 24lb shot. It is then exposed to 
the air for three d.ays. The average number of cokes made 
daily in the factory during the muoufacLuring season is from 
0,300 to 7,000. 



Dy the end of July the manufacluring is finished, but 
the cakes still rcqtnrcinochattcntion.thoyaroconstantly 
turnetl o%cr in their cups and ns mildew collects on their 
surfaces, it is removed bv roHiog and rubbing them in dry 
iwppy trash. By October the cakes have become perfectly 
dry to the touch, and have acquired considerable solidity, 
and they are now p.ackcd in chests, each of which is fur- 
nished with a double tier of wooden partitions, each tier 
pTi'SODtin" twenty square compartments, for the reception 
of so many cakc=, and in which the c.akcs arc studded by 
mc.ans of loose poppy trash, with wliich all the intcnticca 
ore tilled. • 
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pjirER. 

India abounds in fibre-producing plants of all descrip* 
tions; and there are, perhajB, few countries in the world* 
richer in these than India. -‘Some of the fibrous plants' grow 
on the sea-shore; and some in its uplands; some thrive 
in damp marshy soils, and some spread out in dry 
barren tracts ; some flourish in open fields under tillage, and 
some are reared in garden, cultivation. Many of these 
natural products have from the early part of the present 
century been experimented upon with a view to tept their 
fibre-producing properties, and have nearly all produced 
excellent fibres which can answer many industrial purposes, 
and materially aid in supplying stock to the paper mills 
in India. Whilst, therefore, our country can supply such 
an abundant stock of thismateria!,itismuch to be regretted 
that, though the advance of civilization has given birth to 
various important industries, little has been done as. yet in 
effecting improvements in this direction. 

The native paper works, though they arc mutiplying in 
rapidly increasing nombers, produce for the most part coarse, 
rough, unbleached papers, though some of them, notably the 
bamboo paper of Kumaon, is very lough and durable. 
The Bally mills make finer paper, but ns yet they have not 
succeeded in producing well bleached papers at a remunera- 
tive rate ; and they cannot compete with Europe paper of 
any but coarse kinds. 

Paper is made in India of various materials; in Kipal 
and some other places strips of what is called the p.iper 
plant aro used, which arc boiled with the juice of oak ashes, 
and when the slips of the pI.iot are sufficiently sofi and 
have absorbed the juico of the bark, they are pulverised in a 
stone mortar with n wooden mallet, till tbs whole is re- 
duced to an uniform pulp, like so much dough. In other 
parts of India, sunnee or hemp is used for the same 
purpose. When tho pulp is ready it is run into rats, and 
floated in clean water. The paper maker then takes a 
frame, with stout wooden sides, so that it wfll float well in 
the water, and with a bottom of Ran bamboo strips arranged 
like a chick or screen, but so closely placed as to stay all 
the pulp; this is lowered into the trough, and when tho 
pulp has well spread itself over tho bottom of the trough, 
the frame is nusedand the water allowcfl to strain offi The 
paper is now made ; tho frame is then carefully upset, face 
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cl<jwnwards, tjn to a smooth board, and thus sheet after sheet 
is piled up. The sheets are dried either by moans of llro or 
pasted on to the walls of the manufactory, and exposed to the 
heat of the sun, which soon dries them. When dry, the paper 
is subjected to a polishing process by the application of a small 
smooth piece of wood, which is rubbed rapidly over its sur- 
face, and the paper, such ns it is, is ready for use. It is used 
for native writings. Large quantities of this stuff is made in 
jails by convicts. 

TILLZE OR DLACR SEER Orr- 

Tillee or black seed is cultivated to a large extent at 
Gwalior nnd forms a staple of considerable trade. From it 
oil is expressed by an exceedingly simple .process, and at a 
little more than a nominal cost. The macliinery used is a 
sort of mill, the chief and most expensive part of which 
consists of a trunk of a tree of hard wood, hollowed out at 
one end, and set perpendicularly on the ground. It will 
last for about 40 years, and during the first three j'ears 
requires no repairs. One roan and one bullock work six 
hours at a time. Two men and two bullocks work I2 
hours out of 24, and they press 20 seers of seed, which will 
produce 8 seers or 40 per cent, of oil. The process of ex- 
pressing oil is as follows: — Two seers of seed arc put into 
the mill. The seed is sprinkled threo or four times with 
hot or cold water (in all about 8 ounces), by which moans 
the seed obtains a consistency, and forms into a sort of enko 
round about the sides of the mill. After the seed has been 
well bruised, about a secrof scalding oil is poured into it, 
which makes the seed pulpy, and causes a quicker extraction 
of its oil. AVhen about. oscerof oil has been collected in 
tho earthen pot placed under a hole at the bottom of the 
mill ns a receiver, it is placed on a fire, made scalding hot 
ond again poured into tho mill. This is repeated three or 
four times, the quantity of oil. collecting in the receiver, 
increasing each time in nearly a double proportion, until nt 
last it is o'certained by breaking off a piece of the cake, 
which by that time gets very hard and is adherin" to tho 
aidc-s of tho mill, that no more oil remains in it. This pro- 
cess takes about threo hours. 

.SAKOAI, WOOD W.Xr.C-S. 

W’lio has not seen nnd admired the beautiful workmanship 
of iho sandal wood nnd pnraipino quill boxes brought round 
for rale in tho streets of Calcutta t ilany of these come from 
Madras ond Bombay. Vixagapatam is justly cclcbratcibfor 
the very fisc wotkinaasbip displayed iu the manufacture of 
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Such wares. Not even the Chinese, adepts though they he, 
can surpass the natives of Vizagapatam for chaste, and rich 
taste and exquisite finish. Desks, I«dics’ woik hoxe.s and work 
baskets, watch stands and paper^ weights, arc a few among 
the ‘Variety of articles exposed for sale by tlio ingenious 
natives. The following is'a description of a workshop where 
these articles arc maniuucturcd : — The w6mcn ar<t divided 
into different clns.ses or grades according to their skill 
and acquirements. The young men new to the trade 
are simply employed sawing and shaping -the wood 
into different forms and sizes, adapted for the skele- 
tons or framework of the various articles manufactur- 
ed; those a step more advanced collect and sort these 
pieces according to the instructions of an overseer ; joiners 
then take them in hand and join them, putting in additional 
ribs where strength and durability are requisite ; fine work- 
men are meanwhile occupied ill forming in their lathes the 
costly and richly scented sandal wood, which_ is used for /Iriiiig 
tho whole of the interior of tbo boxes, diti'ions, drawers and 
all; whilst others arc shaping niid caivjng the ebony and 
ivory, serving aa tasteful bordcrings to the work j and after 
these iu importanco come the pickers, sorter®, aud polUhets* 
of the quill®, on whoso doxleriiv and precision ns to size, 
color, and stvencih, much of the beauty and cxcelicnco of the 
work depend. Tlio skeletons or framework being put toge- 
ther, they are then separated into different partitions, desks 
, being allotted t<rmcn peculiarly skilled and well practised 
' ia their formation ; work boxes to another .set, and so on 
throughout. Each framework w placed in a basket, togctiicr 
with tho quills, sandal wood and ebony or ivory bin«Ung, all 
picked, worked and polished for immediate use. Tliohcnd 
workmen have nothing to do but to put them together. The 
quills arc first taken iti hand, which with the assistance of 
a largo caldron of glue, always on- tho boil, are speedily 
stuck into the numberless gimlet holes, ready drilled for 
their reception ; andso closely or« they.put together, that 
on the nearest inspection one can withdiliicuUy discover space 
sufDcicnt for a hair to intrude between them. Tiiick coarse 
brown paper, ready cut in long narrow Slips, is then stuck 
w Ith gluo to tho inside ; ami against tbi®, in turn, i® attach- 
ed tho sandal wood, which constitutes the lining. Tho iiory 
or ebony borders are then, by the fame process, fastened on ; 
and the whole being bound together with thick layers of 
twine, the boxes and their covers (which are yet in want of ' 
hinges, partitions, locks, fra,) are laid aside on n shelf to ilry 
till the next day. ^Vllcn perfectly dry, tho twine is hakcii ' 
off, the partUions are let in, and the toxes are handed oier 
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to a silreraralth, who completes the work by adding tho 
iiecessar}’ Httle silver hinsjes and small silver knob, to the 
covers of tho different small compartments of the box, and the 
indispensable silver lock and key. This done, the boxes 
undergo a thorough scrubbing and polishing, and aro-tbeu 
sent to n magazine, or store house, where they are carefully 
kept, wrapped up in silver paper till a favorable opportunity 
occurs for disposing of them. The ladies’ work boxes, in 
addition to all the foregoing processes, pass through the hands 
of a looking glass manufacturer, who gives a finishing stroke 
to their elegance by tho insertion of appropriate!}’ sized 
glasses in the lids of the boxes, which are neatly framed in 
satin wood. 


The process of smelting in India is as follows : — In a per- 
pendicular circular furnace about 6ft. or 8ft. in height, and of 
adiatneterat its gre.xtest width of about 35io., the blast to 
which is supplied by the alternate inflation and compression 
of four or stx goat skins worked by hand, as in the ordinary 
smiths’ fires of tho country — tho black magnetic oxide so 
■common in the laterito formation, Is converted, not into cast 
irou but rather into a mass somewhat similar to the loup of 
tho C.'italaii forges, presenting in paits a cr^statiino and in 
others a fibrous fracture. The removal of theso lumps— 
mootees they ase callotl by the natives— or loups, necessitates 
the breaking open of the whole of that *jnrt of the littlo 
furnace which corresponds to the timp and foro hearth of an 
English blast furnace; and in order to prepare for this the 
charging at the ton is stopped, so is also llio blast, and the 
whole contents allowed gr.adiially. as combustion exhausts 
itself, to sink down into the bcarth, whctico, wlien cool, it is 
removed. Thc.so loops or mootees aro generally from lOIb: 
to 1121b. in weight. 

DACCA MCSUN*. 

The division of labor is carried to n gre.at extent in 
the manufacture of fine Dacc.i muslins. In spinning the 
scry fine thread, mote especially, a grc.at degree cf skill is 
attained. It is spun with the Cogers on a taKxva, or fine 
steel spindle, by young women, who can only work during 
the c-irly part of tho morning, while tho dew is on tho 
ground ; ior such is the extreme tenuity of the fibre, that 
it will not boar manipulation after the sun has rt*on. 
Oncrrfti of cotton can thin be spun into a llircad eighty 
cubits long; which is sold by tho spinners atoncnipco 
eight annas ivcr ticca weight. Tho ritjfa^ars or damors 
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arc nl«o parliculatly flcilful. They could remove at: entire 
thread from a piece of raiplin. atjd rcnlncc it by ooe of_a 
finer texture. Tiio cotton M8cd for tiio fittest thread is 
grown in the imnieJiato neighbourhood of Dacca. Its fibre 
is too short, liowevcr. to admit of its being \Yorked up by any 
except Iho most wonderful of all machines— the human hand. 

The art of making tho very fino muslin fabrics is now 
lost— and pity it is that it should be so. In 1820, a resi- 
dent of D.acca, on a special order received from China, pro- 
cured tho manufacture of two pieces of muslin, cach ten 
yards long by one wide, and weighing ten and a half sicca 
rupees. Tho price of each piece was one hundred sicca 
rupees! The annual investment for the royal wardrobe at 
Delhi, absorbed a great part of iho finest fabrics in former 
times. 

Tho extreme beauty of some of these muslins was suffi- 
clctttly indicated by tho namca they bore ; such os Ahi'oxvan, 
running water; tihehnnn, evening dew, Szc. In 1823-4 
cotton piscc goods, mostly coarse, were volocd at 14,42,101 
rupees; in 1820-30, the value of the same expoit was 
0,00,052 rupees only. There was o similar falling ofi'.ln 
silk and embroidered goods daring tho same period. The 
cheapness of Eoglisii cloths has driven the products of 
D.acca looms, as well os all other Indian looms, almost 
entirely out of tho market 

The first falling off in the Dacca trade, took place ns fur 
back ns 1801, previous to which tho yearly advances n\ade 
by the Honorable Company, nod private traders, for Dacca 
muslins, were estimated at upwards of twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees. In 1807, tho Honorable Company's investments had 
fallen to 5,95,900, and the private trade to abont 5,60 202 
rupees. In 1813, the private trade did not exceed 2,05,950, 
and that of the Honorable Company was scarcely more 
considerable. Id 1817 the English Commercial Residency 
was altogether discontinued. The French and Dutch 
factories had been abaudoned many years before. 

TOBACCO. 

If the smoking of tobacco in any form may be said to 
be an acquired taste, more espedally may a liking for cigars 
of Indian manufacture bo so described. European smokers 
on arrival in this country, almost without exception cnnclomu 
Indian cigars known familiarly as Tiichis, Buruialis, <S:c. Yet, 
in numberless cases before they have completed their first 
year of residence here, they have taken to the tobacco of 
this country in ;irefereucc to that of Havanah, Cuba. Manilla 
or elsewhere. 'Xhe exceeding cheapness of Indian tobacco is, 
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dovibUess, the Teason Tjbich first induces the new comer to tx/ 
it ; but by the time ha 'has smoked his first box of cheroots, 
he has realised that it assuredly has other good qualities be- 
sides its low price ; that its effects are not hurtful, and that 
it is unadulterated ; while to its flavour the smoker 
soon becomes so partial, that if Havanah tobacco were offer- 
ed him at the same price aa Indian, he would prefer the 
latter. 

In tobacco growing, some rotation of crops is advisable, 
and cultmtora seldom grow it on the same land for more 
than two consecutive years. ThecuUivators generally precede 
their tobacco crop with one of Batatas edulis {Sdkarhaiid), 
which is extensively used as food, during several months of 
the year, by the poorer classes, and is sown in the rains 
and dug up in the cold weather. The land is then well 
“hoed” up, and manured with cow dung, then ploughed 
twice a month, and, wbeu the rains cease in the month of 
September, is ready for sowing with tobacco. The follow- 
ing February or March, the crop is ready for cutting, and 
the yield from twelve to twenty raaunds per acre, selling 
generally at from Rs. 5 to Bs. 8 per maund. 

PAN LEAF. 

The Fan leaf, which is io general use among all classes 
of Natives, and is chewed by them with suparee (betelnut.) 
is the produce of a creeping plant, which has been denomi- 
nated a vine. It has a light green color and sub-asiriogent 
taste. In using it, a few brubed pieces of the arica nut, 
with two or three grains of ilachfe (cardamom), and a small 
proportion of carbonate of lime, are wrapped up in one of the 
leaves of the plant; and the condiment put in the mouth 
and chewed. 

In the cultivation of the p.\n, both wind and sun ate 
carefully excluded, and cool shade preserved lor the young 
plant The ground is ploughed and manured witli horse 
dung, and smoothed with the harrow. Seeds of the slieaga (hy- 
peranthera moringa,) (coromlagrandiflora) and neevib 
(nielia azaclirachla) trees are sown in the ground, which grow 
up as the future supporters to the plant, and serve after the 
manner of hop sticks in England. When these have at- 
tained a foot or two in height. pS.n slips ore planted near 
each supporter, and from this date frequent irrigation of the 
ground becomes necessary. The remaining operations aro 
iravning the pan to its supporter, renewing the red soil and 
repeating the manure once a year. The pin plants aro 
deemerl n^ost T.aluable during the sixth or seventh year , they 
yield for nine for ten years. 
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HKD MOOSIIK. 

This member of the willow tribe yields highly aromatic and 
fragrant flowers, the plant of whicli is well known in Lahore 
under the name of “Bed Mooshk/' and is described by oriental 
medical authors under tho appellation of “ Khilof Bidknec,” 
About two years subsequent to the conquest of the lovely 
Valley of Cashmere, by tho forces of the late Slabaraja Ruu- 
ject Sing (Anno Hegira 1235), its then Governor, Sirdar 
Ilurree Chund, amongst other things sent a number of 
“Shushas" of tho“Uruk-cQ'Bed ifooskh,'’ ns a present to 
the Maharaja 5 the fragrance of the distilled liquid, with tho 
high encomiums that wero lavished on its real or supposed 
virtues, attracted the iklaharAja’s attention, and he naturally 
became anxious to have tho. trees introduced into Lahora 
Sirdar Hurree Chund, being apprised of the Maharaja’s in* 
tentions, at the proper season, sent down a number of the 
cuttings of Iho trees from Cashmere (where tho plant is in- 
digenous) with persons that knew well- its habits, and mode 
of cultivation. On their arrival at Laliore, tho peoplo 
ordered to select a suitable sito for a plootation in the Vichii- 
ty of Lahore. The vast track of the low klmdijr land, which 
lies between the river Bavee and its nullah, was approved' of 
by the judges tis being most favorable for the growth and 
thriving ot this justly esteemed plant ; especially on account 
of that piece of land retaining moisture' and humidity 
'throughout the several seasons of tho year. The cuttings 
were planted, and then the Maharaja bestowed them on the 
agriculturists, upon the condition, that the latter were to 
take care and preserve the plants, and that the produce — the 
flowers — were only to be sold to royolty. 

- The highly esteemed "Utak-oe-Bed-Mooshk” is obtained 
by distilling the flowers Iresh gathered, with addition of 
water. No novelty is used in tho process of distillation be- 
yond the apparatus resorted to by the natives, being in their 
rude and primary state. To every maund of the flowers, two 
maunds of the water being added, they are steeped for a short 
time in the big “ degebee,” used as a still, the mouth of 
which is then covered (and luted^down with flour paste so as 
to prevent any steam getting out) by a circular eartheu 
vessel called a koonalee in Punjabee — and gamla in Hin- 
doostanec — this vessel has a hole in tho centre, in which is 
fixed and luted a bamboo pipe, made up by joining two 

{ lieces of bamboo at right angles, and outwardly well covered 
ly coiled ropes and tow, over which is put on a co.ating of 
soft tenacious clay ; this pipe serves as a conductor of tho 
Eteara, and is joined at the other end to the mouth of a cop- 
per receiver, in wliich is collected and condensed the steam 
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caused by tbe application o! heat to the big “degchee,” first 
mentioned. This degcheo is fixed in an oven or furnace, and 
on one side of tho furnace is fixed a tub in which the copper 
receiver is placed. Whilo the process of the distillation is 
going on, the tub is filled with cold water, which is changed 
as often as the tub gets warm ; so that by a constantly re- 
duced temperature, the steam is condensed, prevented from 
evaporating, and made to assume a liquid form. The degree 
of heat necessary during the process of distillation is that 
at the commencement of the operation it should be rather 
strong, and afterwards to be reduced — a gentle heat being 
kept up throughout the process. 

From a raaund of the flowers, distilled with the quantity 
of water specified above, from 10 to 15 seers of the best des- 
cri|>lion of water is obtained, whilst the druggists and atars 
{vendors) of the bazaar obtain even amaund of the inferior 
de»cciption. 

KtJKC3fFt*KA-TEL, OR CONCRETE OIL. 

This substance, which possesses some very peculiar pro* 
perties, Is tho concrete oil of the n|M mangostcen, a tree 
which Is common in some p.irts of the Southern -KonkaD. 
The ftntt rtnenv iu Apr.il and May ; is small and of a flat- 
tened globular form. The rind or shell is about ^ih of an 
Inch in thickues.^ of a deep crimson colour, and intense aci- 
dity. Within this, but wiihoiit adhering to it, is eontaincil 
n pulpy mo*x, in which the seetls arc imbedded. Tho oil is 
extracted from the seeds by boiling. They arc first exposed 
for somedajs in the sun to dry, and tlien pounded and 
boiled in w.atcr ; tho oil collects on the surface, and on cool- 
ing concretes into a solid cate. When purified from ex- 
traneous matter, the product is of a rather brittle quality ; of 
a pale yellowish hue, the shade inclining to green ; exceed- 
ingly mild and bland to (he taste. meUttig in tho mouth like 
butter, and impressing a sensation of cold on the tongue, not 
unlike wbat is experieuced on allowing a particle of nitre to 
dissolve on the tongue. 

The quantity of the concrete oil that may bo obtained 
from the seeds may be taken at about one-tenth. From 
Jib. avoirdupois or 3,300 grs. of tho seeds, were obtained 
jIGO gr?. of the concrete oil in a moderately pure state Tho 
abo^o is somewhaf more than l-lOlh ; and with better ma- 
nagement, the product might perhaps be greater. It re- 
quites, however, long continued boding to extract it and 
it is still more tedious to purify it from the fibrous matter 
of the seeds. ‘ 
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BARILLA, THE PRODUCT OF THE SUJJEE PLANT. 

Sujjeo, which is a preparation from a plant hearing the 
same name, is of three qualities. The first is called the 
Choa, the second Ilooiha, and the third Khara. All three 
qualities are produced at the same time, and from essentially 
the same process of manufacure. 

The plant is cut during the months of October November, 
December and January. When cut, it is allowed to dry for 
20 days, and then put into a pit about 3 feet deep and ono 
yard in diameter; having an excavation at the bottom to 
admit of an earthen pot being placed in it. Into this is put 
at inverted ghw'ra, with an orifice, half an inch in diameter, 
.at the top. The orifice is kept closed at first. Into the 
pit is thrown a small quantity of the plant, and burnt, fresh 
plant being gradually thrown in to keep up a constant fire ; 
and this method is pursued till the pit fills up. During this 
process a liquid matter exudes from the plant. As soon as 
this is observed, the orifice of thegAnmt is opened, and then 
the liquid matter and ashes are stirred up together. A Jong 
stick, pointed at the end, is held at the opening in the 
gltun'ii, so as to guide the Hquid matter into the orifice. The 
liquid that passes in to the gkwrra is called the Choa, or first 

S iiality sujjee ; that which remains over the pot and under 
le ashes, ts the Roolha or second quality, and that on tbs 
surface of the pit is the Khara Sajjee, otihird quality. 

After the nbovo process is completed, earth is thrown over 
the pit, and it is allowed to remain in this state for four, 
davs, or for a longer period till the sujjee hardens in the pit. 

^he. sujjee of the first quality or Choa Sujjee, is of a 
light red colour, and sells nt the rate of two rupees per 
raaund. Tho second or Rootka Sujjee is of a dark greyiali 
colour, 'and sells nt tho rate of one Topco eight annas per 
roaund: the third quality, or Kltara Sujjee, is of a blackish 
colour, and sells at eight and a half ounas per maund. Tho 
tralBc in this article at limes is very great, and large 
quantities are exported to Europe. 

BTOXE. 

It is well known that India abounds with stone, mucli 
of H'JjjcJj hoiverer h of iodiffereai quayity, and hardly' trerth 
the trouble of quarrying; but the liir greater qtiantuy is of 
excellent quality, and has beeu used from time immemorial 
ill tho erection of those vast mementos of India's former 
greatness that exist to the present day, nnd which exhibit, 
by their resistance to the crumbling clTocls of time, tho 
durability and exccllcuco of the materials lutd in their 
furmatiou. 
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Jeypore and Joudpore bave always been celebrated for 
their beautiful white maibles; white Chiuiar, Mirzapote, 
Delhi and Agra arc equally known for their freestones, and 
Bhurtpore and Gwalior for their excellent led and white 
sandstones. 

Almost all the buildings of any extent in the upper 
provinces of India are built principally of sand'^tone and 
niaiblo intermingled, or in alternate layers. Timber in 
ancient limes was hardly erer used, except for doois ; the 
lintels and beams, and even the internal oruamcats of houses 
boing formed of marble or other kind of stone. 

Very little of the Futtehpore stone is used for building 
purposes, such as be.ams, pillars of architraves, requiring to. 
bear much weight; it is sometimes hewn into squares for 
erecting rough walls with, instead of brick, or into cylinders 
for well bottoms, and other small articles of domestic use. 

In connexion with the Fnltehpore quarries, it may be of 
uso to notice the neighbouring ones in the Bhurtpore 
territory, at the rilhages of Puharpore and Singowloe. The 
stone quarried at these two places, especially ruharporo, is 
of superior quality ; it is extensively used iu building, and 
taken to all pacts of the country in various foims both light 
and hca>y. 

Groat quantities of stone from Bhurtpore are annually 
taken to liindrabun and Uluttra for building Hindoo temples, 
dwelling houses for the native gentry, gliaiits. See. ;and a good 
deal is also brought into Agra, and thence in the way of trade, 
takcu by water to other places up and down the Jumna. 

In the Mirzaporc district there were in 1847, 2S3 quarries 
open. 

There are three sorts of stone found in the Allahabad 
district, two of which find their way to market in a man- 
ufactured form. The former aro termed and suyViif, 

the latter d/ioia, which is used in the lump as foundations 
for walls. No stone is sold in the neighbourhood of tho 
quarry or river, but is brought to Allahabad, which is tb» 
only in.art for it. 

The fort of Allahabad and other old buildings in the city 
bear testimony to the durable and excellent qualities of tho 
atifcnl and ^oltibcc stone for buddings. One sort c.nllcd 
is decidedly bad for these purposes, and ia speedily 
destroyed bj salt, as would appear from the rnpM uostrucliou 
taking place in the magnificent IJaolcc attached t.> fsidUu 
Khosroo's gatdeu. 
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The quatries in Banda are on the same footing as those in 
Allahabad and Agra. 

There is a species of limestone found in the village of 
Kootla, on the border of the district of Banda, from which 
lime of a superior quality is mode in the village of Goorampore. 

As the facility with which largo masses of stone are moved 
■without mechanical aid in the quarries noticed above, may 
not be generally known, and as the mstbod adopted may 
aid in forming a solution of the difficulty in accounting for 
the construction of the pyramids, and other ancient'build- 
ings, we here subjoin an account of it, and at the same 
time give a represontation of the stone cradle used by the 
natives : — i • ' . 



" A la-gfl stoao of almost any sire, is fwfoned se- 
curely on each aide to two long and strong poles or 
beams, which extend a considerable distance in advance 
anil behind it ; on these are again bound cross pieces, and on 
them other short cross-pieces, (o nhich the bearcss apply their 
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shoulders as in carrying'a paltee/ The poles are prolonged 
by additional ones being tied oo, and the cross-pieces extend 
according to the weight of the stone. • If very weighty, in 
addition to the poles lengthways, others are placed across It 
with thin cross-pieces, which can also be extended to ’any 
amount proportionate to ihe* weight *, so that there is no 
stone, of whatever weight, used in building, that could not 
be carried along any distance without any other apparatus 
being necessary than an extension- of the cross-pieces, and 
if thus once raised, that conld not in like manner be carried 
up an inclined plane, and deposited os they are in the 
pyramids, Sw. It is calculated that on an average .the ap- 
paratus weighs halt as much os the stone itself.” ' • 

ALUM. 

The alum pits at Melir in Kntch have been worked for the 
last century. They are said to have been first opened by a 
ilusulman in the reign of Rao Goharji ,* who accidentally 
tostiog the earth became convinced that some profit miebt 
be derived in extractiog the saline particles from it.' He dis- 
closed his secret to a relative at Nalia, a merchant who bad 
carried oh an extensive trade with Bombay and other parte ; 
and being directed by Asajyuta in a dream, they succeeded 
in their first experimeot of fabricatiog alum. The manufac- 
ture of tbis article was carried on secretly for a few years, 
until stopped by Rao Qobarji on hcartog of the advantage 
which government might secure to itself oy taking the ma- 
nagement of the concern into its own hands. He was ho\Y- 
cver induced to lenrc it to- the Musnlmans, receiving from 
them a certain portion of the profits, placing a servant there 
to superintend the sole of the alum and report on the pro- 
gress made In manufacturing it. 

The finer native alum is called by the workmen Tejim 
Tiir, from the actcular crystals, ‘ Tho coarser kind is Mdla. 
The fitst undergoes a process differing from the latter, though 
this may be, and is, also manufactured in the same way. It is 
taken to some square beds, and by' the aid ofa small tunning 
stream of water, strongly impregnated with alumina and 
iron, and thinly laid down ; over Jt some red burnt earth of 
the worst kind of volcanic aluminous ore is thrown ; this is 
called Hanna, and the scrapings of these beds, after tho con- 
tents have been removed, or J^*W, mired up with iL Tho 
water drills through the banka and moistens tho earth, or is 


* Rto Oohsrjl isoiiatrd tbs U^n* in 1710 A. B. 
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sprinkled over in small qtianUtics. ” It remains in this state 
for 1& days, when it exhibits an etnoresccnce of sulphate of 
alumina, and is called Rejri Turi. This is carried to some 
distance, where the sheds and boilers, and other instruments 
for manufacturiog the article are, and is there cast into largo 
boilers with the mother water, well stirred up, till it is liqui* 
fied, and then a certain proportion of Shora-Khar or mtro 
thrown into it ; during this stage of the process, the sulphur 
seems to evaporate and the sediment or eartbv particles bein" 
taken out, the whole is drawn off into small open mouthed 
earthen jars, whero it settles for three days and becomes 
^an-nt, apparently the pure salt of alum, mixed up with 
earth ; when dry it is again thrown into a boiler, and boiled 
for hours with little or no water added to it ; in its liquified 
state, it is called Rae, and being poured into earthen j_aVs, 
goes into its last stage of cryatalUsatiop, called by the natives 
PhaUak&H. 


IsmOLABS. 

The very valuable production isinglass, is yielded by a 
fish called PolynemxtA, a species whiim is very common in 
the estuaries of the Ganges, aud to be often found m the 
Hooghly off Calcutta. There aro nine' species of Polyne'mi 
or Paradise fishes enumerated by authors, all well known as an 
excellent article of food, of which we have a familiar instance 
in the mango fish, to which the Pulynemus is very similar j 
but it differs in one great essentlaL The air vessel which is 
absent from the mango fish, and on which the peculiar value 
of this species seems to depend, b a large spindle shaped or> 
gan about half the length of the fish, thick in the middle 
and tapering toward the extremities, where it ends in front 
by two, and behind by a single tendenous cord j similar small 
tendeoDus attachments, about twenty -two iu number, connect 
'it oh either side to the upper aod lateral parts of the abdo-' 
rainal cavity, This organ which b called the sound, is to be 
removed, opened and stripped of.a thin vascular merabrsn© 
which covers it both within and without, washed 'perhaps 
with lime water and exposed to the sun, when it will soon 
become d^ and bard, It may require some further prepara- 
tion to deprive it of its fishy smell; after which it may be 
drawn into shreds for the purpose of rendering it the more 
easily polubJe, A fish which weighs about two pounds may 
be expected to yield about sixty-five grains of.ismglass, not 
quite pure but containing about ten per cent, of albuminous 
matter. The solution after beiogstrained and ready for the 
market will sell for from twelve to sixteen rupees a pound, , 
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MHOWA — DAEOO. 

The-Mhowa (Bassia Iiatifolia) is found in Bombay and 
Bengal, and is of importance os affording food to the poorer 
classes' of natives, tnoro especially to such improvident 
races as the Bheels, Soles and Sonthals. At the crop of 
Mhowa approaches ripeness, the corollas, becoming fleshy and 
turgid with secreted juices,gradua1ly loosen their adhesion to 
the calyx and fall to the ground in a snowy shower. Tho 
fallen blossoms are carefully collected, generally by women. 
When perfectly dry the blossoms have a reddish brown color. 
These after ha%’ing the Httlc ring of foliaceous lobes which 
crowns the fleshy corolla removed, are spread out to dry. The 
rahowais seldom eaten alone; being generally mixed with 
goeda of saul (Shorea Kobusta)or with the leaves of saug. 
The cooking is thus performed. The saul seeds having been 
previously well dried in the bqd, are roasted, and then’ boiled 
alone; the mhowa flowers are then also boiled, and the water 
thrown away. The mhowa and sanl are then mixed and re- 
heated ; sometimes a small quantity of rice is added. When 
fresh the mhowa bos a peculiar luscious taste, with nn odour 
somewhat suggestive of ■mice; when dried it possesses some 
resemblance to the inferior kinds of flgs. Cooking renders it 
vapid and utterly devoid of flavor. On distillation the newly 
dried flowers' yeild a highly intoxicating spirit called c^aroo; 
which is much drank by the natives. 

DDTTEB TREE. ' 

There is a tree in India called tho “Bast India Butter 
Tree.” Its botanical name is Bassia Butyracea, and ibis 
indigenous to Almorab, and perhaps other parts of the Him- 
maljya.s. The troe produces a fat-like substance, known in 
India by tho na'ine orP/iu^imA. Tho tree is scarce, grows 
on a strong soil, on tho declivities of the southern aspects 
of the hills below Almorab, generally attaining the height, 
■when full grown, of fifty feet, with a circumference of six. It 
flowers in January, and the seed is perfect about August, at 
which time the natives collect them for the purpose of ex- 
trading the fatly substance. On opening the eecd tho kernel 
itppcnrs of tho size and shape of a blanched ..nlmond. The 
kernels arc bruised on a smooth stone, to tho consistency of 
cream, which- is then put into a cloth bag, with a modemto 
'weight laid on, and left Co stand, till the oil or fat is expressed, 
which becomes immediately of the consistency of hog’s l.ird, 
and is of a delicato whito color. Its uses are in medicine ; 
being highly esteemed in rheumatisms, and conlroctioa of 
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the limhs. It is also much esteemed/ and used by natives of 
rank as an uuction» for which purpose it is generally mixed 
with an utr of some kind. Except the fruit, which is not 
much esteemed, no other part of the tree is used. 

DETELHUT. 

The betelnut tree is one of the most graceful of the palm] 
tribe. It is a'native of all the countries^ of Asia within the 
tropics, and is ' cultivated all over India for the sake of the 
nuU The tree is 'in flower most part of the year; its trunk 
often rises from forty to fiftyfeet high, but is in general only 
about twenty inches in circumference, almost equally thick and 
, smooth. ■ The nut is about the size of n hen's egg, enclosed 
in a membranous covering, and of a reddish yellow when 
ripQ.,-Tho tree has no branches; but its leaves are very 
beautiful forming a round tuft at the top of the trunk. 
There are two crops in the year ; the quantity of nuts yield- 
ed by a single tree varies considerobly in different places.* 
on the Coromandel coast the average number of nuts obtained 
from a single tree is usually about 300.’ 

The betelnut Is dried, cut into slices, usually four j these 
slices aro wrapped up in the leaf of the blnck-pcpper vine, 
and sprinkled with quicklime, termed by the unlives cAnnum, 
Thus prepared it is chcwwl. and is enjoyed by, the people 
as an universal luxury. WIml the benetits nre to bo derived 
frirn this preparation it would be hard to say. The nut, 
which has a harsh astringent flavor, is noS'cr enten by itself; 
hut in conjunction with the hot pungent leaf of the black- 
pepper vine and the quicklime, it is much rolishetl. The 
chewing of the betel provokes much spitting of n reddish 
colored Baliva; and tho Indians have an idea that by lids 
means teeth arc fa-slcncd, the gums cleansed, and tho moulh 
cooled. 


Tho discoveiy of slccl by the Ilindoos appears ono of tho 
most astonishing facts in the history of tho arts; itwems 
too iTconditc to !>e the cflVct of chance, and yet can only be 
explained by Iho Ughta of modern chemistry. In Kurope 
the CMO was otherwise. In Iho early repentetl ham- 

mering aft«r refining, appears to have been tho only proerw ; 
and cementation by charcoal was nut adopted until che- 
mical iuTCfttigation Lad shown that itccl was a compound 
cf Iron and carbon. 
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The ore used in forming iron and steel is the magnetic 
oxide of iron combined with quartz, in the prop'ortion of 52 
of oxide to 4S of quartz. It is prepared by stamping, and 
then separating the quartz by Bashing or winnowing. The 
furnace is built of clay t^Ione, from three to fire feet high, 
and pear-shaped ; the. Bellows are formed oftam gOat-skins, 
with a bamboo nozzle, ending in a clay pipe. The fuel is 
charcoal, upon which the ore is laid, without fiux; the bel- 
lows are plied for four hours, when the ore will be found 
to be reduced : it is taken out, nod when yet red hot, cot 
through with a hatchet, and sold to the blacksmiths, who 
forge it into bars and convert it into steel. It is forged by 
repeated healing and hammering, until it forms an apparent- 
ly unpromisiiig bar of iron, from which an English manu- 
facturer of steel would turn with contempt, bat which the 
Hindoo converts into cast steel of the very best quality. 
To effect this he cuts it into small pieces, of which he puts 
a pound, more or less, into a crucible, with dried wood of 
the cassia auriculata, and a few green leaves of the asclepios 
gigantea. Tlie air is then excluded a cover of tempered 
clay rammed down close into the crucible. When dry, about 
twenty crucibles are built up in a small furnace, covered 
with charcoal and heated for two hours and a half, when the 
process is complete. The quality of the steel is excellent, 
but the process 'of smelting is so imperfect that of 72 per 
cent, of which iho oxide is composed, only 15 per cent, of 
iiou is obtained by the natives. 

THE SJfAKE STO:<E. 

The snake stone is well known throughout the East as a 
supposed antidote against poison, particularly the venom of 
snakes. It is of two kinds.'oDe of animal, the other of 
mineral origin. Three sorts of the mineral soaks stone are 
procurable in the Himalaya — one is found with detritus, 
in a cave in Jawahir, leading into the valley of the Sutlej ; , 
it is of irregular form, smooth surface, and of an olive green 
colour; from its chemical characters, it seems to be a 
new mineral, consisting chiefly of silica. Other kinds 
are met with in the bazar at Hurdwar, and, although 
differiog in external characters, arc essentially the same- 
one is of a bright greenish colour, and the other a dull 
green ; they also vary in specific gravity, but they are both 
considered to bo varieties of serpeutiae, a natno which has 
been given to a mineral substance, without any satisfactory 
reason, and which may he connected with the term snake 
stone, pierro do serpent, Sic, attached to the zehr mohcrch of 
tbo l^t, os an antidote against the venom of saakes. 
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PRECIOUS MINERALS. 

The diamond stands first and foremost among the pre- 
cious stones of India. In Arabic and Persian works of 
natural history, Aristotle is generally quoted as the chief 
authority, whence information is drawn, and the most vogue 
and fabulous tales ot the origin nod qualities of natural sub- 
stances are laid to his account. Of the diamond there are 
mines in the south east of Hindustan, and also in southern 
India, near Masulipatam ; but the great mart for diamonds 
formerly seems to have been at Kulbuigah, to the west of 
Hydrabad. ' The diamond ii supposed by some to bo a pre- 
servative from lightning, and to cause the teeth to fall out 
when put in the mouth. 

The ruby ^e.Thihits seven varieties of color, viz. 1, striped ; 
2, hyacinth ; *3. bright rod. or pomegranate ; 4, biass colored } 
5, red wine colored ; G, Desh colored ; and 7, the assafietida 
coloied. The ruby is to bo found in Ceylon and also at 
Arrncan in the Bay of B^gal. When placed in the fire, 
a true ruby becomes Invisible, but when iinrnersed in water, 
it appears to glow with beat ; it also shines like a coal in tho 
dnik. ' 

Tho sapphire has five varieties; viz. 3, peacock tail; 2, 
ozure ; 3, indigo; 4, grey or collyrium ; and 6, greenish. 

The topaz has four tints, viz., 1, orange ; 2, straw ; 3, flame 
or lamp ; and 4 citron colored. The last is said to stand 
the fire better than tho others. 

The emerald, with the preceding three kinds of oriental 
sapphire, is to be found only in the island of Ceylon, 
where it is generated in caverns from the suppuration and 
solidification of the essence of water, “The natives dig wells 
in these places, and wash tho sand extracted from below for 
the various minerals which arc disseminated in* it. Tho 
medical properties of thb gem nro remarkahlo; it puri- 
fies tho blood, strengthens, quenches .thirst ; it dispels melan- 
cholic reflections ; and a.s a talisinau averts dangers/ ensures 
honor and competence." Inhnninessit only yields to the 
diamond; it is unaltered by the fire, the red and yellow 
^ atietic'», if anything itnprovin" in color therefrom. Tho lino 
or sapphire, ulien pure, js of equal value with the diaroonil. 
The Arabs are fond of engraving their names upon it. ' 

Concerning the Spivollo lluby theie is considerahle in- 
ceititudo among oriculnl authors. Some state it is obtained 
from n kingdom "between Pegu nml Bengal" — .and others 
from I3alkh, the capital of BadaLshan. The Persian authors 
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are particular in their description of the locality and origin 
of this stone. “ The mine oHhU gem was -not discovered 
until after a sudden shock of an earthquake in Badak>' 
shau had rent asunder a mountain ia that country, which 
exhibited to the astonished spectators a number of sparkling 
pink gems of the size of eggs. The women of the neigh- 
bourhood thought them to possess a tingent quality, but find- 
ing they yielded no coloring matter they threw them away. 
Some jewellers, discovering their worth, delivered them to 
the lapidaries to be worked up, but owing to their softness, 
the workmen could not at first polish them, until they 
found out the method of doiog so with marcosite on iron 
pyrites.” The ruby has many colors, red, yellow and green- 
ish; the reddish yellow or onion colored, and the violet 
colored are held ia the highest estimation. 

The Turquois is the produce of the mines of Ansar near 
Kishaporc in Khorasan. All authorities concur, that these 
are the only turquois mines in the world. Tho^ stones are 
said to vary from the pale blue to green and white, but all 
except the azure are worthless. A carious fact is mentioned 
in some of the oriental authors. The real blue turquois of 
Nlshapore changes its color when kept near musk or cam- 
phor, also from the dampness of the ground, as well as from 
exposure to the fire ; the inferior stones become discolored 
oven without this test, by gradual decomposition or cQlores- 
cence. The turquois U said to “ brighten the eyes; is a re- 
medy for ophthalmia and bites of venomous animals;" it is 
also used in enamelHog sword haodless, &c. 

Lapis Lazuli is to be found In Badaksban. The tniucr- 
al has different shapes ; one, like tbe egg of a hen, which 
is covered with a thin, soft and white stony coat, is reckoned 
the best when pounded, it needs neither washing nor polish- 
ing ; the others aio without covering and must be washed. 
The method of washing is this. ** First to pulvcrire it and 
afterwards to keep it wrapt la silk cloth, bosmearod'aU over 
with green sandaraCk. which should be proiiously softened 
in very hot water, and then rubbed over or kneaded with 
the hands ; it is kept in the water for three days, until all 
the foreign matter has been washed out.” 



. ClI APTER XIII. 


BANIANSHIP IN CALCUTTA.' 


The word "Baniati,” eaya the Bengal Magazine (to which 
wo arc indebted for this information,) is ft corruption of 
“Bania,” which again is derived from “Banik,” a merchant. 
In the earlier days of the East India Company, as the shcris- 
tadar of tho Judge’s aad Collector’s Courts, and of the salt and . 
commercial agencies, was called Bnvan, so th'e native mana- 
ger of an English Agency House and of a ship-captain, 
was called hy the natives ATMfattJJi and by tbs Europeans 
Banian. In fact tho Banian in old times was tho factotum of 
houses and captains, and from tho absence of any European 
backing establishraent, had tho sole charge -of all their 
siooetary transactions. 

In those days the captain. oScer. doctor, and even the 
carpenter and gunner of the Company’s ludiamen, u^cd to 
bring out from EagUnd investments of their own for salo at 
the seyeral presidency towns in India, A native agent, who 
could make himself understood both to the seller and pur- 
chaser, was requisite for negotiating for the houses and cap- 
tains. The high caste Hindoo who bad picked up tho little 
broken colloquy in English, which was a sort of prerogative 
to him, was the only mao then qualified for undcrtikiug 
such an office of reaponsibilUy. But os the investments ot 
the captains and others comprised wines, liquors and provi- 
BiODS among other articles, the high caste Hindoo of jCalcutta, 
till thS latter part of the last century, from a religious 
scruple, kept aloof from managing them Jor their owners. 

IVhat was then the altemotive left to them f,The shippers 
found that the only Hindoo (a Mabomedan being out of tho 
question) who was capable of imparting his thoughts by 
words was a washerman, domiciled near Oolootollah in Cal- 
cutta. Recoursa was of necessity had to his agency for 
carrying out the details of the business. This washerman was 
now trusted with the more responsible duty of an agent to 
buy and sell for his employers. The dohiia, as ho was called 
in Bombay and Madras as a synonym of Banian, was then 
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Ktiwking m the market from door to door, with the 
bundles of clean suits omone hand, invoices of beer, tvine 
and liquor, and of ham and cheese on the other. Dobus’ 
negotiations failed not to secure the op'probration ' of his 
masters. Bat unfortunately, as might bo iniagined, he 
struggled under a difficulty not eas^' for him to overcome. 
Dohus was no mao of letters, and hence it was indeed a hard 
job for him to convert pounds, shillings and pence into rupees, 
annas and -pics. As, however, his new post was very 
lucrative, he thought it advisable for bis interest to take in 
partners of a greater calibre than himself. Three artisans 
equally situated in society, were invited to co-operate with 
him. They cheerfully joined him, and set up a firm under 
the s^tyle of diar yar, (four Irtends.) 

It may not be deemed out of place to mention here that 
the cominaudere of the Company’s merchantmen and their 
officers were one and all either the connections or prote|j(5s 
of tho members of the Court of Directors. These seafaring 
gentlemen were often the sons of wealthy and respectable 
fathers, and luul esteosive credit with merchants, brewers 
and manufacturera of England, who courted their custom 
and patronage. As the result of the authorized speculations 
of the captains and others during the Company’s monopoly, 
was flattering enough, they largely extended their imports, ond 
invested the proceeds of sale here in country produce when 
returning home direct This extension of their operations 
brought on unexpected good luck to the "four friends,” blessed 
as they w'ere with the services of all the captains and officers 
who I isited the port of Calcutta. 

The rich harvest which they reaped failed not to attract 
tho notice of their more respectable neighbours, and to rooso 
their jealousy. Irresistible was their temptation, and casto 

f irejudice at length gave way to love of lucre. Legions of 
ligh caste Hindoos of nil denominations appeared in the field 
of dobus-sbip, and proffered their services to tho pursers of 
tho captains, who acted on board both for the owoers of tho 
vessels and captains, and the applications were readily ac- 
cepted for the sake of their greater respectability and intelH- 
genee. The sobriquet " dobus” was then changed into tho 
more signifying teim " Banian.” 

After the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, sercral 
of tho captains and pursers set tip or joined commercial 
bouses at Calcutta, and tho identical banUus, who Tiad 
served them before, served them again in their new voca- 
tion of xacrchants and agents. * 



- CHAPTER XIV- 


CALCUTTA IN 1857. 


The river Hooghly has nn interest of its own. The broad 
reach with its strong tides is visible for eight or ten miles. 
It is crowded with vessels drawn thither from all parts of 
the world. A hundred and fifty ships and fifty steamers 
constantly occupy the berths and moorings. At the north 
of Ihe city cluster the salt sloops; the huge inland trading 
galleys, with their banks of rowers; or the long painted 
pattamars of Western India, planned centuries ago, with huge 
oyes at the bows; while every where the small green boats, 
loved by Englishmen, or the native matted dingies, with 
their long steering oar and over«hangmg prows, ply up and 
down the crowded waters, with their varied burdens. 

Calcutta extends along the Hooghly for seven miles, and 
is in parts rather more than a mile wide; its eastern and 
western sides are regular, the ends arc slightly rounded and 
the city covers a space' of about eight square miles. Its 
outer boundary is the broad "Ciiculnr Rond;’* three other 
principal roads run through its entire length, and the shorter 
roads or streets cross them at right angles. 

The English quarter occupies the south end of tho city. 
Here a beautiful plain, a thile nod a half long, goes down to 
tho water’s edge, uaving Fort William in the centre on tho 
river bank. The plain is ohvays green ; it is level and is 
dotted ^with fine old trees ; and several parts of it has l.argc 
ponds of water. On its inner sides tho plain is border- 
ed with tho houses of tho EugUsb, with their white walls, 
broad verandahs, and preen vcnclmn sbutters ; from which 
Calcutta derives its lofty namo ** The City of Palaces.” The 
High Court, tho Town llall, tho Treasury, and tho Govern- 
ment Uotiso face the plain on tho north. On tho cast 
ride ato tho numerous English 'houses of Chowringhee, 
lately auginontcd l«‘ the handsome cluster of Victoria Square. 
Behind tho Town XTalJ and Government ll'jiisc, towards tho 
Dorlh, are the lawyers’ chatuhers, tho merchants* ofilccs, tho 
banks, English shops and Stores, tho libraries, tho Post 
Oillcc aud tho Custom House ; many of ibeis clustered round 
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the broad pond and gardens of Tank (now Dalhousie) 
Square. 

The native town occupies nearly six square miles of the 
entire city ; it fills all the northern end, and runs to the 
south along the back of the English quarter. In appearance 
it has little to boast of. A city of brick, with its houses 
often out of repair ; for beauty, regularity, and ornament, 
it is not to be compared with Benares and Delhi, the hand- 
some stone cities of Upper India; and is much inferior to 
many parts of Bombay. Except a few trunk roads of Eng- 
lish make, the streets, roads aud lanes are narrow ; and over- 
shadowed by the lolty walls and verandahs of straggling 
dwellings. ' 

The twenty bazars and markets are crowded. The Burra 
Bazar, apparently ready to fall to pieces and crush buyers 
and sellers in the ruins, is stored with the most precious 
fabrics that upper India cau produce. The opium bazar is 
crowded with red turbanned ^jpoota and Bombay Hindoos, 
who devote themselves to speculating in that drug. _ All the 
roads and streets, destitute of pavement, are lined with shops 
which are innocent of glass fronts aud windows; and which 
exhibit, without protection from dust, piles^ of brass vessels, 
bundles of slippers and shoes, gorgeous tin lanterns, bales 
of cloth, mats, stools, and cane chairs; vast piles of red pot- 
tery, pitchers, cups, and cooking-pots; leaf unbrellas; and 
hillocks of bamboos ; posts for houses, small tiles, and straw. 

Scattered over the city among streets, narrow and broad, 
are tho family 'mansions of th© native gentry, with their 
broad central courts, (heir pillared verandahs, and numerous 
rooms. Some are palaces in appearance though surrounded 
by filthy drains ; others are sadly out of repair ; their walls 
e.nten with saltpetre, their courts full of cast away furniture 
and heaps ot rubbish, or overgrown with huge weeds; and 
threatening to tumble into ruins. Of still smaller brick 
houses and shops of mean appearance, the number is about 
fifteen thousand. 

So precious has space become in recent years, that tho 
almost all vacant land outside tho gardens of tho better 
houses has been covered with common huts. Of theso tho 
city now contains over sixty thousand. Alost of them con- 
sist of but a single room, which contains a huge chest, a 
lamp or two, some bamboo or glass oil bottles, and a miscel- 
laneous coUcclton ol pots and pans. In tho poorest tho 
moveables may bo worth fire shillings ; and in the more res- 
pectable abodes may be replaced by from thirty to sixty rupees. 
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Throiigboatifcs entJrearea tbocitj' is <J<rtted with, trees, 
^hich rise far above the houses, and from the Sat terrace 
roofs present, on a dear morniug in the rainy season, a green 
and peasant sight. .The English quarter has long been cele- 
brated for. well stocked gardens, for long Jines of casuarinas, 
tall bushy tamarind, and banyan trees. 

The population of Calcutta, of all races, in 'lS4i7,hy three se- 
parate calculations, carefully made, was shown to be 400,000. 
Since then, while the boundaries have remained the same, 
the demand fqr acconamodatioo has multiplied houses, 
covered vacant spaces, nud made the population far more 
dense'than it was tbcn.it is now 500,000. The snburbs have 
increased in size. .Taking a mile all round the city 
nod across the river, in the sixteen square miles thus 
enclosed, there are ten small towns and villages, ar.d the 
native population they contain can scarcely be less than 
800,000. Calcutta and its suburbs will thus contain 800,000 
people, of this’ great population, larger than that of any ^ 
city in tho English empire except London itself, about 

50. 000 are Eogllab, German, or American, and may bo called 
the Christian population. Ihe entire remainder are nalivee 
of India, and must be numbered amoog Mohammedans or 
Hindoos. 

Tho European community have seventeen Protestant 
churches, one Armenian, one Greek, and six Rom.an Cittholic, 
or the Protestant churches nioo nro Episcopal, one Church 
ot Scotland, one Free Church, two Congregational, Ihrco 
Baptist, and one 'Wesleyan. Tho Komao Catholic churches 
are not exclusively couhued to Europeans ; two of them in 
the native town are largely attended by a people called 
Portuguese, but- sprung specially from the slaves of old 
Portuguese families and 'the iotermixturo of Portuguese 
and native blood. Attached to these churches arc thirteen 
Episcopal chaplains, and two chaplains of the listnbUsheJ 
CiiurcU of Scotland, seven Nonconformist pastors, five At-* 
menianjjlergy, one Greek priest, nod nineteen Roman Catho- 
lic pricTta. Connected with them, are seven or eight Sunday 
schools, a city mission nod four city missionaries. Pour 
other ministers have tho caro of largcrand well taught boys’ 
schools for the education of Ibo son? of the Christian popula- 
tion ; and with excellent schools also for their daughters. 

Tliut» separate from their Christian rulers, the native popu- 
lation of Calcutta follow their own religions faiths. W iilun 
tho city probably 70.000 or 80,000 are Mohammedans, oud 

400.000 are Ilindoos. Tho subarbs will mid more than 

50. 000 to tho latter, and a few thousands to the former. 
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There are fourteen native churches, contaiuiog five , hund- 
red communicants, and a nominal Christian ■ commuoitj of 
one thousand six hundred individuals. 

In 1822 a census was taken of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
when the following returns were sent in ; — Christians 13,133 ; 
Mahomedans 48,162 ; Hindoos 116.203 ; and Chinese 414 ; or 
a total of 179,917. From the statement given above it will 
be seen how greatly the population has increased during tho 
thirty-five years subsequent to 1822. 



CHAPTER XV. 


TWENTY YEARS SUBSEQUENT PROGRESS. , 


[Though It is somewhat bcyoad .the original InJcntlon of this 
wprk to notice suhjecta conaeoted with the Gorernment of India 
after it was transferred to the Queen, still* it seemed important 
to us to wind np with what Dr- Foibea Watson says, of the pro- 
gress made dnring the subsequent twenty years, by a more liberal 
administration than that of the East India Company.] 

In thftse past twenty years, India has undergone a pro- 
found transformation. Two causes have mainly contributed 
to bring about this result — the' gradual progress of education, 
and the extraordinary development of the moans of communic- 
ation. The expenditure on education, as far as the Govern- 
ment 18 concerned has Increased fourfold, and now exceeds a 
million sterling in the year, and the number of pupils has 
increesed from about 200,000 in 1857, to about 1,700,000, and 
is rapidly increasing. Small as this number may seem, it 
being below 1 per cent, of the population, it shows extraordin- 
ary progress, and proves that education is beginning to affect 
the masses. At any rate, it compares favourably with tho 
number in other scmi-civilised countries; the school atton- 
danccin Russia is about the same. 

, The progress of 'education in India is also shown by the 
increasing number of graduates of tbe Universities of tho 
three Presidencies, and the large number of pupils in tlio 
special engineering, art, and medical schools ; and equally 
striking is the rapid growth of tho native Press and litera- 
ture. But the results of tho progress of education are at 
present valuable chiefly as the promise of n better future, 
when tho present generation shall have grown up. 

The changes wrought by improved means of communica- 
tion have been, on the other hand, almost instantaneous, and 
have already transformed the whole face of the country. 
Tho length of railways open in 1837 was 274 miles ; in 1876 
it had become 0497 miles. The passengers carried in 1857 
wore 1,825,000 ; there were 20,779,000 in 1875. The miles 
of telegraphs increased from 4162 miles to 1G,G49 miles ; tho 
letters and packets conveyed by post from less than 29 
millions to more than IlOmilUoas in tho year. 
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The opening of the Suez Canal in 1SC9 also marts a turn- 
ing point in the trade of India and the East generally.. The 
revenue of India has advfDcedfrom £31, ti91, 000 in 1857 to 
£55,422,000, Imperial and provincial, in 1877 ; the expeniH- 
ture from £31,609,000 to (estimated) £61,382,000 in lS7r> 
The excess of expenditure over income in 1877 is d-ie partly 
toTthe famine and partly to the outlay on.remunerative public 
work. 

Adding together the cost of public works, of education, anti 
of surveys and other scientific operations, we find about 
£10,000,000 now yearly spent by the Government in India 
for the permanent improvement of the countiy and its 
people. j 

The trade and shipping returns show a vast increase 
in wealth and pro'specity. The tonnage entered and cleared 
in the foreign and cotisting trade was 4,549,000 tons in 1S57, 
and rose to 9,887,000 tons. The value of the imports was 
£28,608,000 in 1857, and £48.697.000 in 1877; of the exports 
£^,591,000 and £62,975,000rcspeciively. These figures in- 
clude treasure as well as merchandise. 

The imports of treasure amounted in the twenty years, 
1858-77, to £267,582,677, but the exports of treasure to 
only £28,804,567, showing an increase in the precious metals 
of uearly £*239,000,000 or about £1 for every head of popula- 
tion in the whole of British and Ifative India. The imports 
of merchandise have risen from £14.000,000 to £37,000,000 
ill the twenty years, an increase of 368 per cent; the exports 
of Indian produce and manufactures from somewhat over 
£25,000,000 to £59,000,000, an increase of 133 per cent.; 
the total of imports ond exports of merchandise showing au 
increase of 140 pet cent 

AVhile the trade of India has thus incre.ised in volumt*, 
it has completely changed in character, ilany of the old 
staple articles of Indian trade continue stationary, or are 
even declining. This is the caso with silk, and silk manu- 
iaclures, formerly such an important item in Indian exports ; 
}& fact, in tho current year there have actually been moro 
silk andsltk manufactures imported into India than exported 
from it. A like decreaso may bo observed in the export of 
Cashmere shawls and other woollen roanufacturcs, and also 
in saltpetre, another characteristic Indian produce. Tlic 
export of sugar also h-as largely decreased. India being 
beaten by Mauritius and other piantotion colonics in interna- 
tional competition ; but her internal consumption of sugar is 
enormous, and its cultivation still holds the first ranlf in 
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Indian ngticuUnro ns tho most vniunblc croi>, the various 
^;rajij crojjs nlono e4:ccj)tctj. Tlie best j'round js devoted to 
It, and the total value ol Bupar and molasses annually pro- 
duced In India is |)rob.d>ly not less tliao about X20, 000.000, 
or considerably more tliau tho value of tho cotton crop, 

On tho other hand, n pigantic trntic has sprung up in 
articles which were formerly of very small importance. They 
belong mainly to throe classes. There is, lirst, the bulky- 
agricultural produce which, in cooicfiiicncc of the ipjprovcd 
means of communication, can now bo thrown upon the 
markets of Europe. Tho trade in grains and seeds of all 
kinds sprang up about the ttino of the Crimeau war, in 
cooscQuencti of the closing of the Ilnssjan ports, from 'which 
tho main supply had been derived. The total trade in 
grains ami seeds incro.ascd in value from £3,^85,000 in 3857 
to £33,500,000 in 1877, 'or about S?-!- per cent. ' 

Tho most extraordinary development is shown in the trade 
in wheat, now approaching two millions sterling. The ex- 
port of liides and skins also ‘shows considerable progress, and 
tho export of opium ))as risen from £7,057,000 in, 1857 to 
£12,405,000 in 1877 ; but this last high figure is duo not 
eo much to tim pricne costof tbo article as to tho dutipa 
placed upon it. • * 

A second group^ of articles comprises raw te.xtiles, tho 
vegetable and animal fibres, which now form tho most 
important Item in Icjdian c.xporls — namely, cotton, jute, and 
wool. Tho exports of these have grown in valuo from 
£2,027,000 in 1857, to £15,460,000 in 1877. Of this last 
sum, raw cotton accounts tor nearly twelve millions. In 
1S35 the Imliao exports of coitoD shot up* to above thirty- 
seven millions sterling; and notwithstanding 'the' fall in 
value after tho close of the American Civil War, the quan- 
tity has been very fairly maintained, and cottoa holds its 
place as one of most important 'articles .of Indian trade. 
The trade in jute has been entirely created ^7ith^n the last 
thvrty years and has a great future before it. Tho develop- 
ment of the VYOol trade is also comparatively recent. . • 

The third group of the new growth of Indian export trade 
— namely, exotic products recently acclimatised in India by 
means of European capital and enterprize — is, perhaps, the 
most interesting. The exports of tea show an increase from 
£121,000 in 1857 to £2,607,000 in 1877, and of coffee from 
£133,000 to £1,340,000, 

The production of tea in India in the past year Is equal 
to fbo total quantity consumed in the United Kingdom eq 
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late as in the year 1840. Another exotic, the cinchona, 
promises to become important. Introduced by ilr. Clements 
Markham so late as 1861, there ore norr nearly three mil- 
lions of trees in the plantations in India, and the Govern- 
ment sales of hark amounted to £29,000 in the past ye.ar. 

Several other Indian products, such as tobacco and in- 
dia rubber, also begin to attract attention, and the trade may 
attain very considerable dimensions. The returns of imports 
also during the last twenty years should not fail to attract 
attention, as showing how greatly the consuming power 
of India has increased. The principal articles are cottons 
(the cotton manufacture reaching nearly sixteen millions 
sterling in the last year), woollens, metals, and metal work, 
machinery and mill work, railway materials, beer, wine oed 
spirits, the iucrease ranging from 166 to 533 per cent. 

In respect to several of these articles considerable progress 
has been made in establishing manufactories for tbeir indi- 
genous supply. A large and rapidly increasing number of 
cotton mills has been established in 'India, and success- 
fnl attempts have been recently made to manufacture iron 
on the European method. The output of coal in the Indian 
coal mines has considerably increased of late, and already 
supplies some of the Indian railways with the whole of the 
fuel required. The total area over which coal rocks maybe 
presumed to extend is abont 35,000 square miles. 

Dr. Forbes observes that the statements thus mtide show 
that India, known usually as the country of caste and immut- 
able tradition, shows herself possessed, under her present rule, 
of a remarkable power of expansion as regards trade aud 
commercial development It must also be remembered tint 
the above figures reier to the seaborne trade, and that of 
late years the land trade with Central Asia and Thibet has 
been acquiring some Importance. 

Wc may just add that British Indi.a comprbes an area 
of nearly 1,500,000 square miles, and contains about 240 
roillions ot inbabitasta. Tbe greater part of the country 
— tbree-fifehs of the area and nearly four-fifths of the popula- 
tion — is placed directly under British ndministration ; the 
remaining portion continues under the rule of different na- 
tive princes, who however, ail acknowledge the supremacy 
of tbe British Crown. 



CirAPTER XVI. 


ATHLETIC EXERCISES IN INDIA. 


Severe exercise in a country where perspiration and bili- 
ary secretion are already in excess in Europeans, is out of 
the question. The exercises that one has been accustomed 
to at home cannot bo indulged in this country with impun- 
it}’. Wo ate thereforo obliged to adopt such of the active 
or passive exercises of the country as come nearest to our 
own uica of what such should be. Of these, walking and 
riding before sunrise and after sunset constitute the most 
generally engaged in. 'But those who to return to‘ 

their native land with vigorous constitutions eapobls of 
really enjoying their latter days, something more than these 
pnstivo exercises must bo engaged in. The Moogdur, the 
Pundh and the Lezum are the best kinds ofcxerclses iu use in 
India, though it would be well for a young man to go 
through the wholo systenavof Indian gymnastics as (aught % . 
the professional wrestlers. 

“ Nothing is 60 conducive,*^ says Dr. Brett, "to a perfect 
capillary circulation ; to the healthy action of the liver and 
of all the secretions, the tone of the stomach, and tho sthenic 
state of the nervous and muscular s^'stem, enabling us to 
bear up against a long and sultry day.” Dr. Brett in further 
support of this opinion states, that he "has. long admired 
and ■practised the calisthenie exercises of the Asiatics, and 
attributes abetter state of health hnd stamina, and a capa- 
bility for active pursuits far superior to that enjoyed by him 
in Englaml, toa-systematic use of these exercises,” 

THE JfUSDn. 

There arc few of our readers bat must have teen or heard 
of the native exercise termed Ditndh. It is not. unknown 
in England also, for it is practi^d in the Boyal Military 
Institutions there. The exercise is performed by stretching 
the body forward on the palms of the hand and toes of the 
feet, with the chest almost touching the ground, thus raising 
the. body by curving to ns high a position ns the hands and 
feet will allow. The body is then brought down .as before, 
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and the operation repeated in n sort of circular swinging 
motion up and down, withont ceasing and without a]io^7iog 
any other part of the body to touch the ground. 

Though to a casual observer this seems a most common- 
place and easy movement, it is a most trying exercise. Let 
him that doubts it try it. Habit is howerer second naturo 
in this as well as in many other things ; and parties who are 
in the habit of going through this exercise daily can increase 
the number of dundhs from ten, which frequently tires a 
beginner, to forty, or a hundred or a liundred and fifty, 
without inconvenience, and to the great benefit of their 
health. The Dundh is exercised under various forms, as 
reveisely with the face upwards, or on one- band, — all alike 
tending to strengthening the muscles and back, and to 
opening the chest. 

THE MOOODUR OR INDIAN CLUBS. 

The *' Clubs" are used in India for the same purpose as 
Dumb Belts are in England, the expansion of the chest, and 
the strengthening of the muscles and Joints of the arms. The 
clubs are made of various sizes and weights To a beginner 
a pair of Moogdurs weighing eight seers will perhaps be as 
much as he can weild without becoming instantly tired. A 
habitual exercising with them however will in time enable 
him to use a parr weighing Uventy-four seers; and the 
Hindo'itanee wrestlers (Pitfunru) can play with even greater 
weights. 

The clubs are thus used : — ^Taking one in each band, the 
exerciser poises them in the air, then carries that in bis 
right band over his head and replaces it in the poised posi- 
tion; going through the same operation with that in the 
left hand. ~ At first the motion is slowly performed, but after 
a little practice it increases in rapidity, and at length both 
bauds are worked together, tho clubs crossing and recrossing 
each other over the head, the ahoulders, &c. in rapid suc- 
cession. 

There is nothing in tho whole round of gymnastic perform- 
ances that will be found of more essential service than this 
exercise with Indian clubs. It calls into operation about 
two-tbirds of the body, from tho loins upwards, and tbeso 
'are the parts moat reqatriDg artificial practice. 

LEZUH, OR TOB BOW. 

This b a tough bamboo bow, strung with an iron .chain, 
between the Uuksof which arsfccd tings ortbin plates of iron 



( icr. ) 


or bell metal, two or tbrcc to a link. Tlic exercise consists 
in bending the bow by means of the chain, to the ntinost 
Rtre‘-ch of the arms, by each hand altornatoly. Tlic exercise 
is varied under every position in which tho bo\7 can bo held, 
whether horizontally, perpendicularly, sideways or overhead. 
This exercise also tends to strengtheu ibo arms and tho 
chest 
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at Kidde^re . . 19 

,, Marine J-’amily Pen- 
sion Fund established 87 
„ Moravian Mission to 
Bengal abandoned , . 120 
„ Appointment of Sir, 

T. llinchellas superin- 
tendent Sunderbuns 160 
„ George Farington, ar- 
tist. came to India; 
died 1788 , . 240 

1784 Asiatic Society of Ben. 

gal founded . • 32 

Buildingof Public Ex- 
clinnge in CalcutU 
nroimsed . . 35 

„ First Lottery in Cal- 
cutta cstablWied . . 07 

M Committee' for relief 
of insolvent debtors . . 193 
„ Painlings of Augu-tus 
Cleielaml for s.ilc, 
sold Dcocnilwr 1 79 1 . . 210 

1781 Thomas, IViiliara and 
Samuel Daniell, ar- 
tists, in India . 250 

1785 6ir Wdbam Jones db 

•bvvery la Bengnl .. 71 
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1785 “Wngcs of (lomcstic 
ecrranta in Calcutta . . 140 

„ Works on India pub- 
lished . by William 
Hodges - . . 240 

„ Oans Humphrey, ar- 
tist, visited Bengal; 
left in 1788 . • 249 

„ John Alefounder, nr- 
tist, arrived at Calcutta; 
died 1795 . . 258 

„ Fraueis Snnin Ward, 
artist, died 1805 • > 259 

1786 Regulations for re- 

trenching -wages of 
Calcutta domestic ser- 
vants . . 142 

„ Heath of Henry Van- 
sittart . ..272 

1787 Dr.Thomas commenced 
mission in Calcutta; 
left foi* England in 
1702; returned 1703; 


died 1901 .. 120 

„ St. John's Church 

opened . . . 221 

1788 British Subsidiary 
force placed at disposal 
of Nizam of Hyilra- 
bad . . 50 

„ General depravity of 

Calcutta society . . 6,3 

,, Duel between Sir John 
^lacphcrson. Oovemor 
Oeneml of India, anil 
Major Browne , , 78 

„ Mamlesely, undertaker, 
Calcutta .. J59 

Establishment 'of Ti- 
TCtta Bazar .. 180 

,, Launch o! Surprize at 
Kidderpore . . 1S2 

„ Troposed building of 

St. Peter’s Church . . 224 ' 
„ John Smart, artist, 
landed at Madras ; left 
India in 1793 253 

Impeachment of Hast- 
ing painted by Ed- 
n-ardPaje* 25S ■ 
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1788 Sir George Wood in 

India ^ . . 266 

1789 Free School Society 

established . . 23 

„ Calcutta Free Masons* 
Ball. ..34 

„ Captain Heareey’s pro- 
perty to be disposed 
of by lottery . . 99 

„ Belief of Insolvent deb- 
tors considered . . dOS 
„ Imposition of Bobert 

i Maclish .. 200 

„ Maharaja Nobokisson 
, Bahadur, thanked for 
his liberality . . 222 

„ Sammcl Gold, animal 
painter, arrived in Cal- 
cutta • • 201 

„ Mens. Bnyraond^ en- 
tered service of Nizam 
Ally Khnn of Hydra- 
hod; died 1708 ,. 275 

„ Breakingin horses on 
public roads prohibited 67 
„ Runaivay slave adver- 
tised . . 72 

„ Traffic in sl5vc8 pro- 
hibited . . 74 

1790 Attendance at St. 

John's Church .. 65 

„ First attempt to cul- 
tivnlQ the Suntlerbuns 1 60 
,, Ships built at Hamaim 183 
„ Contrition of B. Bish- 
ton . . 200 

,, Bohert Home, nrtbt, 
arrived at Madras ; at 
Calcutta 1792 .. 2-15 

1791 Liquor chops to be 

closed at sunset . . C8 

„ Deportation of Sir. 

K. Holland to England G8 
„ Difficulty in exchang- 
ing gold for silver coins 68 
„ Tralfic in child clas'ery 
prohibited . . 75 

,, hir. C. Fenwick fined 
■for sending n challenge 
to Jfr. Lakins . . **2 
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1791 Inseciirity of Foreiga 1793 Postage on letters to 

Post . . 65 Europe . . 84 

„ Copy of a Lottcay Tic- „ Bengal Lottery started 101 

•Let . . 96 „ Soldiers and Seamen’s 

„ ArthurW. Dctis, pain- tridow’s and children’s 

ter, arriTcd in Cal- relief fund esLablislied 102 

cutta; at Santipore „ Bircr transport trade IOC 

1792 ; died 1822 . . 254 „ Tarems opened at 

„ James ^Valcs, painter, Serampore , . 106 

arri^'cd in India , . 257 „ Steam erperiment in 

„ F. Bean, miniature ‘ England . . 107 

painter, arrired in Cal- „ Inunch at Bombay of 

cutta . . 201 cutter Dragon . . 184 

„ Death of Hajcc 5Ius- „ Chas. Smith, painter, 

tafa . . 276 came to India ; at Del- 

1792 Mrs. Copeland’s Young hi 1794; left India 

Ladies* School start- 1796 ; dic^ 1624 ... 257 

cd . . 17 H Carter’s pabtings sold 

„ Disturbance amoagst by public auction . . 201 

natires of Arcot .. 45 1794 liindu College estab* 

„ Description of a MiU* lisbed at Benares . . 27 

tary Camp entertab* „ First Mission school 

ment . . 54 opened at Dinagepore 

„ retortion of money by Dr. Carey . . 25 

Iromnatiresprohibitcd 70 „ hfotiyc hosulul in Cal- 

„ Public Meeting to cutta established .. 41 

. raise subscriptions for „ Selling of servants as 

creetbn of Town Hall slarcs at St. Helena 

in Calcutta . . 06 prohibited . . 76 

„ Lottery for a diamond „ ilcKcnly’s grand lot- 
ring worth Bs. 20.100 99 tery .. 98 

„ D.aTtdson and Mai- „ Registry oflicc for scr- 

well’s boat dak to the snnts opened .. 143 

upper prorinces . . 106 „ Palankeens for ladies 

„ The Baptist Mission- and gentlemen .. 148 

arj* Society formed .. 123 „ lliitabli!>hincntofDhur- 

„ ^iarringo nnnoimcc- mmtollah market .. 180 

incuts .. 169 „ Bcqucstof John Geass, 

„ I'uncral charges .. 170 debtor .. 201 

„ Old Calcutta Supreme „ Fjitravagant prices for 

Court buildings begun 210 engrarings . . 23C 

1793 rurly*« academy, Cal. „ Proposal to publish a 

cutla, started . . 17 series of engrarings 

„ Cornwallis’s order re- illustrating ra-auners 

gardbg military casts 45 customs of Bengalis . . 23C 

„ Curious trial in Cal- „ Samuel llowitu ani- 

cutla Supreme Court 64 mal pabter, came to 

„ Portion of Eitplanadc India ^ 257 

rrserred for walking Breeding of borv.*s for 

horses . . 68 the anny . . SSI 
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1795 Holme’s Acailcmy, Cal- 
cutta, opened .. 17 

„ OaninrcVs academy, 
Cafeuttn, opened . , 17 

,, Tree Scliool removed 
to Jauu Unrar . . 32 

„ Lottery hclicme for 

benefit of Free Scliool 22 
„ Tlcii-ard for killing 
pariah dogs . . 69 

„ 'fransinisaion of Co/a 
bonds or promissory 
notes across country. . 84 

„ Authori/ediulandpost- 
ngCTatcs .. 84 

„ Map of the Post roads 
trom Calcutta to Delhi 
published . . 85 

„ Dawk Boat from Cal- 
cutta to Doglcpore up- 
set ♦ • 86 

„ Letter postage to 
Co:ie’9 Island . . 86 

,, Fhilantliropical Lot- 
torj* adverttsod . . 98 

„ Apprehended scarcity 101 
„ WaddeVs Kidderpore 
Docks .. 183 

„ Abolition of custom 
dues on timber .. 183 
„ Notice given by Govt, 
regarding ■ the non- 
payment of ' little bills’ 201 

,, Vree school for boys 
founded ; school -for 
girls erected in 1796; 
old Free School Church 
built 1830, coKsccnited 
1832; newF.S. Church 
built 1854 , . 214 

„ Thomas Daniel’s pro- 
posal to publish 24 
“ Views of Hindustan" 236 
>• Mr. Iluglics’ TOluahle 
paintings for sale . . 230 
„ Mr Upjohu’s portrait 
of Six ‘\Villiam Jones ; 
died in 1800 . . 261 

„ Mr. Place employed by 
Nawab Saudal.t\li .. 261 
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1796 Datvk travelling rates ' 

. ’ -from Calcutta to Ben- 
ares and I’alna - . 90 

„ London Missiionary So- 
ciety formed , . 123 

«, Formation of two Scot- 
tish M!«i9ionnry Socie- 
ties in Kdiuburgh .. 120 
„ Death of Mr. Chap- 
, man, Director .. 171 
„ Sulkca Dock opened. , 184 

1797 Cruise of the PantUtr 0 
„ Caution in Calcutta 

Gazette , , C3 

„ Gencrnl Geo. Thomas’s 
actions ngainst the 
Sikhs ; his indcpeudcat 
principality sobeme . . 279 

1798 Sue* Canat scheme by 

the French , , 6 

„ Project of regular 
communication mtli 
Burope tlu-ough Bus- 
sorali ■ " , , 6 

„ Bstablisbment of the 
Nautical Asylum . 42 
„ Hyderabad British 
force established on its 

present footing . . 50 

I, Advantageous sale of 
Europe goods . . 66 

System of franking 
public letters came 
genei ally into use .. S® 

,> iWsideney Chaplain’s 
' fortunes -• H® 

n Profanation of the 
Lord’s Day by offi- 
evals ^ .. lOi 

„ Profanation by pcrs-o«‘‘ 

Iron foreign settle- 
ments ' .. 121 

>. “ I’.atrlotio meetings” 

inOdc.itta’ ' . - 129 . 

,, Kuroppan JliUtia Ca- 
valry otganL«cd .• 129 
,, Fort ililitia fomedat 
Madias • • 156 

,. Ilaj mond died at Hy* 
derab id , . H 1 
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1798 Death of Sandy Scott 172 
„ Schooner Lord Ho- 
bart laimched at Jfad- 

ras . . 18G 

Portrait painting . . 236 

1799 Middleton’a School at 

. Dinapore opened . . 16 , 

„ John Slansberrow’s 
School at Jlirzapoor 
opened . . 18 

„ Lottery of Exchange 
and Public Rooms . . 99 

„ I’irst ?\ativc coprert 

baptised .. 120 

„ The Chuich Mission- 
ary Society fonuod . . 123 
„ Volunteer moTcmcnt 
ill Calcutta . . 128 

„ Bombay Voluntary 
Association cooititut- 
cd .. 131 

„ Thanhs of Ooremnicnt 
to Calcutta European 
Corps aud Armeniau 
Militia . . 131 

„ Erection of Go- 
Tcminont House com# 
mencwl . . 203 

„ Jlr. Hickey, artist at 
Mailras, exhibited por. 
trait of Lord Jloming- 
tou. 1800 . . 218 

„ Death of Mr. Chat. 
Scluvialtrc, the ins'cn- 
tor of the rtmo .. 270 

1800 Mi-«ion School at Se- 

mtnporc ojjcned . - 18 

AmalirmuitKin of the 
Charity School and 
IVtc School Sociclr . . 21 

„ C*ilU'^ of Port Wil- 
h’atu iivviitutoil .. 21 

Cliaritahlc fund cstalx- 
Iploal for relief of dis- 
trc<'<.d Europeans and 
o'.licrs . . 33 

Faithful scrrico of 
Commandant Sret! 
Ibnliim rcwardcit by ' 
Ctyacruinont .. 13, 
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1800 Order prohibiting 
thatching of houses in 
Calcutta . , 

„ Removal of Post Office 
to Bow Bazar . . 87 

„ Lotteries prohibited . . 100 
„ Charitable Fund es- 
tablished from eollec- 
.tions at Christian fes- 
tivali . . 101 

I „ Inspection of Calcutta 
I Mihtia Cavalrj’ nnd 

Infantry . . 132 

„ Launch of first frigate 
bniltof tenkat Bombay 181 
„ Xumbvr of ships cods- 
tnicted in Calcutta 180 
„ John Farqnbar, Super- 
intendent Ishapore 
Powder M'orks , . 20-1 
„ John Sbipii's fearless- 
ness . . 264 

„ Anecdote of Sir John 
Malcolm , , 203 

„ Begum Sumroo and 
'Lord Lake , . 271 

1601 Palankeen dak to Patna 

and Benares elancd . . 60 

„ Governor GcnemrB 
tour through the Upper 
Provinces . . 107 

Formation of European, 
Portugite«e. nnd Ar- 
menian Militia Corps. . 128 
„ Efliciency of Calcuiia 
Europc.m Militia com- 
mendcil by Govcnior 
General . . I "JS 

,, Madras MUitin review- 
ed .. l.'ll 

„ Review of Calcutta 
Crtvalrr .. 1.5 1 

„ I’re»cnlation of sword 
to Cnpt-nn Bro<rn bv 
officers of Madras Milf- 
tia .. 

In«peetion of Bomb.ay 
Infantry 13l 

„ Compuf*air7 enrolment 
of Militia in Chleutta. . Ill 
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1801 Pc-ath ofMrs. Carcyof 
Black Hole notoriety 271 

„ ’General AvitnLife‘« 
flauKlitcr . . 272 

„ Mtnlamo Grand { mar- 
ried Talleyrand 1802; 
died 1835 .. 273 

„ Beginn Sumroo’s licart- 
Icomcsa . . 278 

„ linjiporc Horse I'atr 
csUbtUlicd . . 282 

1802 Opening of Tliornljlll’s 

ocnilcmy in Dliurum- 
tollah . . 18 

„ Sclinaljcl'a lessons on 

the Piano _ • • 10 

„ Pistriliution of prizes 
Fort ^ViUiaIn College 21 
„ Vaccine inoculation in- 
troduced into Bcd- . 

Bobbery of ofTiccr’s 
flcrrant of Bs. IS.OOO 141 
„ Dr. Dinwiddic’i ex- 
perimental bints on 
gniranUm 104 

„ l)eatb of Mrs Grim- 
sboro • • 172 

„ Death of Mrs. Jlojor 
•\VmiamII.Tono .. 172 
„ Death of Mrs. Captain 
Mills . . 172 

,, Court of Bequests es- 
tablished in Calcutta 201 
,, Geo. Chinnerj', artist, 
reached Calcutta; paint- 
ed portrait of Sir 
F. Maenaghten 1824; 

M'ent to Cliina 1830; 
retinucd home 18IG. . 247 
1803 C, L. Vogel’s school 

at Chinsmah opened 19 
„ Sale of house by one- I 
tion at Faria . . G3 I 

„ Easter Day Church | 
collections . . 102 

„ Stampede .of Calcutta 

ticca palkce bearers . . 148 I 
„ Manicktola Bridge 'I 
bnilt , , 161 I 
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1803 Death of Mr. John 

Obcck .. 172 

„ Launch of the Dunran 
at Beyjtorc, Bombay. . 185 
„ H, M. Birthday Ball 
given at the weirOort. 
ilouse. Calcutta .. 201 

„ First grand entertnin- 
ment lit Govt. House 
in honor of the Peace, , 204 
„ Inscription on statue 
* in memory of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis . . 229 
1801 Bombay Literary So- 

• • * • ' 3,1 


cicty founded 
Civil Fund est 


Civil Fund established 39 
,, Auction of jcnels 
mortgaged to the R. C. 
Clmrch at Baudel, . . C5 
,, Behavior ot Bamlcl 
Church . . C5 

„ Trial at Bombay of 
duellists for murder . « 82 

„ Tolls levied ot Tolly's 
Nullah .. 167 

1805 Bengal Militair Wid- 
ows’ Fund established 39 

„ OrerlandMails to Eng- 
land ' . . 86 

„ Road from Calcutta to 
Barmckpore opened . . 99 

,, Calcutta Tmra Hall 
Lottery sanctioned . . 97 

„ AVorships built at Bom- 
bay .. 186 

,, Lieut. Genl. Clciland 
at storming of Bhurt- 
poro .. 267 

1806 Presentation to Dr. 

Edward Jenner 43 

„ Strange advertisement 
in CnlcHlla Gazelle . . 6D 
n Proposal to translate • 
the scriptures into tlie 
Veniacuhirs by Scr.am- 
porc missionaries .. 121 
,, Increase of Bengal 
Presidency chaplains. . 123 
„ Kuniher of vessels 
built on Ilooglily . . 180 
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1S07 Trial of ft eelioolniig- 1811 Establisliment of a na- 

trcBS in Sttpreme Court 05 tire hosiiital at Benares 42 

„ Third and Fourth Cal- ,• Calcutta Auiiliary Bi- 

cutta Town Hall lot- hie Societj* formetl .. 123 

tcries adrertiacd , , 97 „ Establishment of Cal- 

„ Launch of the John cutta Bible Association 123 

A/iore nt Kidderpore . . 107 „ Thiering propensities 

„ Lighthouse at Point of domestic servants . . 1-13 

Palmyras, Saugor, or- n Ships built at Fort 

dcred to be built .. 189 Glostcr to 1828 .. 184 

1808 Death of native at „ Wm.lVestairsillustra- 

Chandemagore, aged tions of the East . . 260 

100 years .. 172 „ Wm. John Huggins’ 

„ First British Ship of Battle of Trafalgar . . 2C0 

the Hue made in In- 1812 Bewartl offered by 
dm (tAe J/iMdrn) laun- Govt, te Civil ser- 

ehed at Bombay . . 185 rants attaining high 

„ Henry Salt, artist to proficicaev is Arabic 

• Lord Vnlentia .. 259 and Sanskrit, Degree 

1809 Statlmra’s Academy in of honor substituted in 

Calcutta .. 19 1815 .. 25 

„ Lindstedt and Ord’s „ Fire at Mission Press, 

school in Circular Koad 19 Scmroporc ^ .. 124 

„ Sub.'idar Sliaik Hos- „ Church Mission at 

sain rcurirdcd .. 4C Agrafeunclcd^ .. 124 

„ Presentation for faith- ,, Launch at Kiddcrporc 

ful service .. 48 of the Co*//e //unt/ey 184 

„ Bcgulatlons lor water- „ Death ol Mrs. Frances 

ing ro.ad$ and streets C9 or Begum Johnson .. 202 

Government Lottery « Thugs’ head quarters 

for the amprorcraent at Sindoure attacked by 

of Calcutta .. 97 Mr. J. Ilalhcd .. 2SI 

„ Lnuneh at Bombar of J 1813 J*o person with dogs 

tlicJnhr/re.Cnd frfgnte j ullowcd on the lies- 

for English Mavy .. 185 1 poiidentia M'nlk, Es* 

1610 Puhlicalion of the nlannde .. C9 

J'liit InJinn J'aife i „ Postage on letters to 

J/ri-j/m bv WilliAmson Cl: England via Itagtlad. . 87 

Sub'cription among a I Gexemment scale of 
huntinginrtv .. 102 1 Burml fees . 171 

I.aunch of the Chnrttt ! „ Death of James fnglia 

(intnt at Bombay . . 165 nl PaxmiKire . . J72 

„ 1\ 1'. llehros, loinia- I „ Death ot Mrs. I'oberts 172 


turf painter .. 23X1 » loiuneh at Calcutta 

Comtiuxlorcllavrsland- l of the Veniillnrt 184 


fil r.t h.TUgor I‘litid . . 169 ‘ .. Imuneh of the Cern- 

1811 Eounding of the Nod- | fcrtWu at Bomliay , J85 

«lnh and Twlioot lliu- ' „ tSovcinment imtnij. 

du Colleges by Govt 27 | tioni regarding suttee fJI 
Maomie procevxmn to » Peiilicn of Iciolvcnt 

St. John'* Uiurch . . 34 debtors . . 20J 
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1813 InsolTcnt Debtors’ Act I 

in England made per- ! 
mancnt ; extended to , 
India 1832 . . 202 I 

1814 Highland Society of | 

Madras established . 36 ! 

„ Opening of Ljattg in 
Hospital at Calcutta . . 42 

Raid of Goorkhas on 
districts of Bootwal i 
andTeoraj in Oude . . 51 I 

„ Number of ships bmlt ! 

at Calcutta . . . 186 

„ Official Suttee returns 195 I 
„ Completion of Caleut-* I 
taTorvnUall .. 206 1 

1815 Masonic Lodges in - 
Calcutta ^ . . 35 

„ Goorkhn Campaign un- 
der Ochterlony . . 61 

„ lirahmincc Bulls sent 
over the Ilooghly . . C9 
„ British Mission Col- 
lege at Eottynm . . 116 I 
„ CScbration of King’s ' 
birthday , . 122 

„ Diocesan Committee of 
S. P. G. K. insti- 
tuted , , 124 

Death of Dr. Dinwld- 
dic nt Islington .. 105 
,, Death at Calcutta of 
Mrs. Dc. Knox . . IT3 
„ Alterations to To^vn 
Hall completed . . 207 
„ European Pemalc Or- 
phan Asjlum begun ; 
opcnctl in 1821 .. 215 

Q., Coufirmatlon nt St. 

John’* Cslhcilral .. 223 
.. ruunihition stone Isiil 
o! St. Andrew's 
Church; opened 1818; S25 
Giwt. stud establish- 
ed at Iliirrirnnh . . 281 
Iftlil Dr. Luxmoorc’* catar- 
act operation . . 43 

.. In’olencc of domestic 
Hrmnta made punish- 
able .. 143 
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1816 Dishonest practices ‘"of 

Calcutta native rrork- 
men; and Govt, order 
thereon .. HO 

„ Poem on Sir Thomas 
Rumbold puhlished . . 273 

1817 Death of Mrs. Pay nt 

Calcutta . . 7 

„ British Rule in Hin- 
dustan , . 7 

,, Col Fitzclarencc de- 
puted to England svith 
dispatches; his arrival 
-in 1818 7 

„ Surrender of Appa 
Sahib . , 8 

„ Schools oj)eBed by Scr- 
nrapore Missionaries , . 25 

,, Hindu College opened 
in Chitpore Road . . 28 
„ Projwsnl to build a 
Paulic Exchange . . 2® 
„ Calcutta Auxiliary 
Church Missionary So- 
ciety formed .. 123 

„ Bengal Auxiliary Jlis- 
eiouarr Society insti- 
tuted .. 123 

„ Calcutta School Book 
Society established .. 121 
„ Churcli illusion at 
Bennres founded .. 124 
„ 'Wcalcyan Missionarj- 
Pocictv cptablisljcd .. 121 
,, Launch of the Ilatt- 
ine* nt Kidderpore ... 181 
„ Tliuggism in Malwa . . 284 
1618 ScmmiM)rc Baptist Col- 
lege founded . . 20 

„ CalcuttaSchool Society 
foundtyl 24 

„ Society for cultivating . 

Saiignr Island .. 189 
„ Lti} mg foimd.ation 
. etono of Dum Dum 

Church ,. 2.11 

1810 Benevolent Institution 

CHtnbli^luxl . ■ 2J 

„ Calcutta diMinguishnl 
for its club* .. 5(5 
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Page. 

Meeting of Bengal 
Militarj’ Widows' Fund 40 
First steam boat built 
at liucknow . . 108 

Launch of the Hala~ 
bar at Bombay . . 185 
Demolition of old Fort 
at Calcutta . . 208 

Foundation stono of 
new Customhouse laid 212 
Circular Road Baptist 
Ch.ipcl built . . 227 

UMion’sCollcgc found- 
ed ..25 

Agri-IIorticultuml So- 
ciety founded . . 33 

Qnecn'a Militatr Wi- 
dows’ Fund estaulished 39 
The Snake, the first 
Te«'ol on the Indus 
built ; wTCchcd in 1854 114 
Undortahers' busioess 
for disposal . . 171 

Foundation stono of 
Bishop’s Culle^c laid. . 232 
Gang^ of Thugs in 
Central India ; decUno 
ofThuggisniin 1830., 285 
Ilurapcan I’emalc Or- 

^ Asylum cstab- 

.. 20 

Establishment of Ar- 
menian Philanthropic 
Institution; closed 1849 
I.ailics' Society for na- 
th'c female iMue.atioa 
formed ; Central School 
o{von«l 1827 
VouuAation stono of 
IlindiMJ or Oovt. S-ans- 
crit Collego laid . . 

Ossler on maltreat- 
ment of imth'cs 
Ke.o|H'ning of C^nal 
of All Mcjalin Kh.ao 
or Western Jumna .. 1 
Union nni'el. Dlmrra- 
tolUli. o[s*nid .. t 

’ Uir«t I'nntmg presa 
»ct up at fownjK'n; . . 


21 


111 
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1822 Calcutta Lottery put 

up for Mle . . 100 

„ Ckjnvcrsion of the 

Pluto into a floating 
battery ; foundered iu 
1830 .. 108 

„ The Diana, first steam 
Tassel on Hooghly . . lOS 
«, Steam communication 
with England proposed 109 
t. Ships bnilt on the 
Hooghly . . 186 

,, Case of Suttee at Alla- 
habad . . 192 

„ Foundation stone hid 
of St. Peter’s Church ; 
consecrated 1828 224 

1823 Meeting in Town Hall 
on steam cotnmimica- 
tion with Great Britain 9 

„ Bstahlishrucnt of Pa- 
rental Academy 21 

„ St. domes’ Church 
school for ho)-s opened; 

Girls department add- 
ed in 1830 .. 25 

•» Calcutta Medical and 
I’hysical Society ins- 
tituted .. 34 

„ Calcutta Bethel Un- 
ion Society formed . , 35 
! „ Coir rope suspension 

bridges first used in 
the Rajinahl Hills . . 87 

„ Calcutta Church Mis- 
aionnry Association 
founded .. 121 

„ Biidgc oscr ToUj’s 

2Cul!ah at KnlccGhit ] ts 
„ llalhouMc Institute . . Jijy 
,, Old St. J.aincV Chundi 

ojfcnwl ; ruins in I S5s i 

1824 I'vundatioM stone of 

Cohnirr Madris»a laid .*7 
Scaldah It'xul l>cgun , 
fini'hcsl m IMt UO 

Death of Mr J Shep. 

Iicnl, pn*}inctor of can* 

sas inanufjctnr} at 
IJisporc . 173 
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Page. 

Building of Calcutta 
Mint begun ■ • • 213 

IIoTiie’s portrait of Dia- • 
bop Ilebor .. 216 

An eccentric diameter 2C2 
• Calcutta Phrenological 
Society formed . . 34 

Launch of the JUnter- 
'jirtie ' . . 169 

Launch of gtcam tug 
Emulous . . 109 

Death of Mr. A. Scott 
at Madras .. 173 

5 VojTigc of the Steamer 
EkUi prize .. 10 

Waghorn’a proposed 
direct communication 
\iith England .. 11 

Picsentation to S«l>a- 
dar Major Maliomcd 
Ghouso , • • 48 

Arrival of tbo Juliana 
via the Cape • • 109 

Arrival ol the yacht 
i''alco/» at Calcutta .. 110 
The Comet and Firetly 
built at Calcutta .. 110 
Engines fur bteamers 
‘sent out from Eng. 
land .. no 

Church of Scotland 
Jlission started ; and 
Dr. Dus landed at 
Calcutta in 1830 120 

7 Presentation to Capt, 
Johnston of the Enler~ 
prize . . 12 

LvtahlUhmcnt of schools 
for native children . . 29 

Abolition of hogging ; 
in native army . . A1 \ 
, Cor]is of Colundaozo 
formed . , 47 

, Strike of tieca bean-rs 67 
, Articles of War t\lnU 
ing to duelling . . 82 

, Introduction of steam 
tugs DU the Iloogldy. . 108 
I’nrchaMs by GoM. of 
the lug TtUca ..110 


A. D. Page- 

1827 Launch of four Govt. 
Bteamers at Kidderpore HI 

„ Unitarian Jlission in 
Calcutta begun .. 119 
„ Second bridge over 
Tolly’s Nullah built .. 158 
„ Sisth bridge built at 
ICidderporc . . 158 

„ Scmajjhore communi- 
cation proposed bet- 
ween Calcutta and 
mouth of Hoogly ; line 
completed in 1630 ; 

" first message 1B31 .. 1G5 
„ Covf. -scale of fees for 

marriages . . 1G8 • 

„ Pcvolting instance of 
suttee ..'195 

„ Opening of Hindoo 
College; merged into 
Prciridcncr College ' 

1855 :oi&Iiatcd 1857 216 

1828 Abolition of Port Wil- 
liam College . , 25 

„ Standing Orders for 
BcngnlNativelnfantry 47 
>, Lash substituted for 
the rattan .. 47 

„ Ceremony of the nobut 
at Oovt. House . . 49 

». TIic Ommhus news- 
paper published at 
Cawnporo .. 50 

„ OiCclal notification re- 
garding discovery of 
mislaid letters , . 87 

Attempt by steamer 
Conitl to ascend the 
Ganges . . l H 

.. Trip of tbo Ilooghhj 
up to llcuaros j second 
trip in 1829 , . . Ill 

i. The Guriuh Hath 
4)ridge built .. 157 

n Dentil of the Hon. Col. 

J. Krcltlng, Chief of 
Scrainpore . . 173 

n Dc.vth of Mr. Daco^ln 173 
„ Ship building at Moul- 
nicin ,, 187 
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1828 Oclitcrlony monument 1830 Barrackpore Bridge 

proposed . . 213 bxiilt . . 161 

„ ■ Statue to Lord Ben- „ Dum Bum Bridge 

tinck ,.'230 built .. 161 

1829 ‘Wnghom’s overland „ Vessels built on the 

journey to India .. 12 Ilooghly .. 186 

„ Taylor’b ditto . . 12 „ Ship Devil built at 

„ Church Missionary Moulmcin .. 187 

school established . . 25 „ Dinner on the Ochter- 

„ Church 'of England lony Shaft .. 214 

College proposed . . 25 „ Church of Scotland 

,, “ Gleanings inScicnce** General Asscmhlj* Ins- 

published . . 33 litution established ; 

„ launch of the Forhei begun 1837, completed 

from IIouTnh docks . . 110 1838 215 

. „ Lock at Cliitpore „ Foundation stone of 

Bridge .. 101 Free School Church 

„ Jlarriage between Miss laid; opened in 1831 ; 

Birch and Nabob Cul- consecrated in 1833. . 225 

loo Khan .. 109 „ Shitue to Warren Ilast- 

„ Abolition of Sutteo , . 187 ings erected . . 229 

1830 Trip of the Hugh „ George Beechoy, artist, 

Linitsai/ from Bombay camo to Calcutta; at 

to Suez 115<13 Lucknow in 1632 ; died 

„ Steamer soy- before Mutiny 201 

age ..13 „ Incident in the life of 

„ Calcutta High School Bet. George (Suwford 209 

founded; changed to 1831 Hremt Obeerier pub- 
St, Paul’s School in lishcd , . 

1817 .. 21 „ Launch of the CnfcMt/a 

“ La Marlinicre’' at at Bombay , . 180 

Lucknow sanction- „ Foimd.ation stone of 

cd ... 21 Howrah It. C. Church 

„ General Asscniblj''s laid . . 233 

Institution rst'ibllshcd; „ Sentences on Tliug 

building finUhed in prisoners . . 283 

1837 .. 20 1632 yoMHirf/nf Atiatic S(y~ 

,, Calcutta Loltm* Com- rtefg of Bengal pub- 

inilU-c nlwlwlicil .. 100 li*hwl .3.3 

„ Connection l>rtwcpo Agra Allnr in I\r- 

Go^t. ninl idolatry in mii fctnrlwl nt .\gm . . ’j 7 

India coiKidcrcd .. 121 „ Ia»nneh of the Lord 

Profanation of the IVtlham limliHik ll.J 

Sabbath in C.alcutta 125 m System of Tvloprn. 

„ Narkcoldanga Bridge lOI I jihv . 1C5 

B.diagliata Bridge .7 ICl „ < Alciitl.a Ij» M.artinii rc 

„ lla«tcm Jumna Canal j sancUunrd; cannjih-tcd 

completed .. 102 j lb33. ©fK-mtl 1 8..d 21 V 217 

„ Chri^Kaiinu*. Morri- | „ Durrumtnlhh B C. 

Bgv* aad Deaths .. 169 1 Church built .. 22S 
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Delhi 

cd . . 67 

M Omnd TnmTt Hoad 
comtHcnccd . . 89 

„ Valkc-c l).iV rates to 
IJrnarcs . . 80 

„ AUi^re and Ilastitips 
Hriilgcs .. 158 

„ Sc> cre storm nt Faupor 
Island . . ino 

,1 New Hell for St. Jolm’a 
Church .. 223 

„ llurmekporo Cliurcli 
completed and opcjic<l 233 
1831 I).\vid Hare's School 

C'tnhlished . . 30 

„ Cnlcultn Medical Col- 
lege founded j present 

liuildiug creeted ISn.l 212 
„ Old St. Nn\Hct’s ^Col- 
lege. Calcutta, insti- 
tutixl; prci<cnt huiM- 
inps purclinm;*! I8tt} 
pUced wider Jesuits 
J8J0 .. 216 

1835 Yojagc of the ITu^h 
ZiHtlsav from Dotnbay 

to England . . IS 

„ Uni'certal J/a- 

pnzine started . • 67 

„ Fourth ilridgc over 
To 11)’8 Nullah built.. 158 
„ Ship building ot JIoul- 
mcin . . 187 

„ Uniformitj' of coinago 
cstablislied . . 213 

1836 Central I^ree P/ets 

Journal started at 
Allah.ibid ; discontin- 
ued 1837 .. 60 

Amcncan rresbj'terian 
Jlission I’rcss estab- 
lished at Loodiau’v in 
183C. .it Ahnhabad in 
1839 ; destroyed in 
1857 , . CO 

„ Custom House officers 
first posted .. 187 

Opening of Calcutta 
Public Library .. 207 


3. rage. 

7 Mr^. M’lHon'a A'atiyo 

, Ondinn Hchool .. 2C 
Bchciol at ll.irrachporc 
for native children 
built .. 20 

Origin of the I’utteh- 
ghttr Orjihan Asylum 30 
1‘omtnc Hclicf works 
instituted 1 62 

Ve««cl8 built at Moul- 
mein . . 187 

8 Grernirai/'s • yiffrii 

Pourual Mnrtcd ,. 57 

Lighthouso erected ot 
FuNd Point ...187 

Alleged powers of In- 
dian funntlcs tested . . 287 
roundalion stone of 

St. Paul’* Cathedral 
laid, consceriitcd 1817 224 
Death €>f Major Ilo- 
l>erl Skinner .. 274 

D Dflii j-leh-ff/iser start- 
ed at Meerut; -beeamo 
in 1858 the Indian 
Times , . CO 

Ganges Canal com- 
menecd; coniplctcd in 
1852, and opened 16S1 1G2 
Payment for domestic 
occurrences in news- 
papers first demanded 19C 
Poundation stone of 
the Melcnlfu Hall laid; 
building completed 
1844 .. 207 

I Museum of Economic 
Geology of India foimtl- 
cd by Goyemment . . 33 

Mail carts first used * ~ 
bctiveen Mcenit and 
Delhi ; extendetf to 
MjTipooric, 1842 ; Ali- 
ghur .and Agra, 1845, 
and clsewliorc . . 90 

Ilhcr steamers built 
at ludderporc 114 

J Overland travelling 
from India to England 
dcBorihed by Orlich , . 14 
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1850 First horse tlak from 

Calcutta to Cantipore 
by Tunti JIuU ; by In- 
laml ^ Transit Com- 
pany ' . . 92 

,, Govt, covered Parcels 
vans between Benares 
and Delhi . . 90 

1851 Establishment of the 
JEjMi'.v.vx' Bc^cisty . / S3 

„ Bullock carriage dak 
to Lahore . 92 

1852 GrandTrunktoadcom- 
mcnced 1833; extended 

to Lahore . . 89 

1853 Gort. System of ver- 

nacnlar education ex- 
tended to N. W. Pros. 
Punjab, ic. . . 30 

„ Delhi Punch publish- 
ed at Delhi . . 59 

„ MUitart/ Oazelte start- 
ed at Simla . . Cl 

1864 Funeral of Maharaja 

Hindoo Rao . . 964 


1855 Transformation of the 
Zliitdco College into 
the Pro^^dcncJ College 29 
„ Opening of railway 
to Boniitay . . 93 

1850 Native Female educa- 
tion in the Agrrt and 
Muttm districis; ex- 
tended to the Myn- 
poorie district .. 3| 


A. D. . Vage- 

1857 The Calcutta Univer- 

sity cstablishctl ' .. 29 

Defeat of mutineers 

■ atAzimgurU .. 52 

„ Secundra Messenger 
lit Agra cca'icd; re- 
vived at Lahore in 
; . 1861 .. 59 

i „ Services rendered by 
yi>JuiJtr£r Djraljp* fit 
Lucknow .. 136 

„ Gallantry of Voliui- 
tcer Cavalry at Cawn- 
pore .. 137 

1858 Agra Government Ga- 
zette published at tho 
Secundia I’ivss; dcs- 
tjoyed in 1867 ; re- 
suscilaJed nt AUaha- 


* bad 18.58 .. Sy 

1859 The Hills published at 

AfussooriV - . . 61 

1862 Imperial Museum es- 

tablished in C.ll- 
cutU . . 33 

1863 JfimmalagdnSfar phb- 

fished at Simla > . 61 

1805 Foundation stoao of 
Dallioiuiio Jnstituto, 
Calcutta, laid . . 209 

1781 Kpigram on Sir Tliom- 
ns Ktimhold, Gorem- 
or of Madras .. 275 
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1853 First Lieut. Govr. of 
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1857 Mutiny at Barraekpord 55 
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orixroNs oi* the press on vor.ujir. i. 


I'l'om <Af CalcvUa ^nfflithmcin. 

“TlieGooci Old Dajrs of Honorable John Companj, 
from 1600 to 1S5P, compiled from newspapers and other 
publications by H. Carey,” is the title of a vrork whicli 
has come to us from the Argus Press of Simla. This vol- 
ume is the first of three, the othertwonot yet being published, 
devoted to “ enrious reminiscences illustrating the mannere 
and customs of the British in India, vsitli brief notes 
of the places and people of those times ” The volume under 
notice is chiefly taken up with Calcutta, though not al- 
together BO, and contains a very full account of the streets, 
the places of note, amusements, the press, Calcutta before, 
after, and during the siege, sanitation, law and justice, 
and numerous other matters, all of whicli are of considerablo 
interest A number of advertisements are givcu, all of 
theta more or less characteristic. * • * ♦ 

Wo have confined ourselves almost entirely to the adver- 
tisements. The book abounds with curious facts of all 
sorts, and ought* to liavs a ready and v.iiJe sale amongst 
all who have any intcrcstin Indix 


Frcm the Iinlui Itatliraif Serrice CeizefU (AUahalad.) 

We have received the first volume of “The Good Old 
D.ays of Honorable John Company,” compiled by W. If. 
C.iroy, Simha. It is a very interesting book indcetl, full of 
interesting information. Wc learn from its pages that 
No. 5, Court House Lane, Calcutta, winch B.aid lane led 
into Itadha Ihaia.ar, was for salo in 1795, and was reeom- 
incnifcd because it stoo<l within a garden, and was freo 
from dust nnd noise. This is now one of the busiest ami 
noisiest parts of Calcuttx 

IVe ehall take an early opportunity of selecting a few 
extracts for publication in our columns, lueannhile we recom- 
mend it to our readers for perusal. The publisbcr’d address 
is W. H. Carey, Argus Pr»s, Stralx 


Frerti the Ciril nnd iliUtary Gttzefle (Sindh), 
‘‘TheGood Old Dnitcf Iliai'UeJ^hnVomintnf " — by W H. 
Carey, Simla (1st VoL) 

The author in the outset atTibly admits the contents of 
his work to bo “ conipilctl from ncwsiispiT* and other pub- 
lications” it Wing tho mult of researches extending orft- 
icTcral Tears through files of old newspapers and hundred* 
©f volumes of scarce works on In-iia Wc.havc oo doub 
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Jlr. Cai-ey has bad ample opporhinily lor compilation in 
his elevated “Capuan retreat,” and tlio result of his labour 
is the disentombuig and reproduction of incidents and cu- 
rious reminiscences aptly illustrating the customs and man- 

ners of Anglo Indians in the "Good old days” when the 

East India Company held its sway. Judging from the vol- 
ume before ns, the work ought to prove very valuable for 
reference Taldng the Chapter on the Cdlcntta Press, for 
instance,— Chapter XV. VoL I— we find an admirable ac- 
count given therein anent the early endeavours and en- 
terprises in Journalism and Light Literature— English and 

Yernacular with soma “statistics of the Press in India 

lictwcen 1780 and 1833.” These and the “fugitive 
notices,” with which the chaj/ter winds up, can be rcfcircd 
to in the present day with peculiar interest. Oii the 
whole, wo cannot but congratulate Air. Carey on tliis tho 
first portion of his compilation which must have cost him 
considerable trouble in the turning up of dusty and time 
• worn tomes. Wc fancy It must, however, bo unto him ‘ a 
labour of love,’ hmmuch as it tends to perpetuate “the 
good old days” and ever to be revered memory of tho 
" Honorable, glorious and grand John .Company” fioni 
ICOO to 1858. Of course until Vols. 11 and III come to 
litmd, we cannot treat upon the work at leugtli, or ns n 
whole. But judging from tho volume before 113, T\e should 
say that no library in India ought to bo without a copy 
thereof. It is to be hoped that tho third volume will 
contain a general index in order to facilitate re.aily re- 
fctcnco to tho different parts of tho work. Siibsciilicra 
may have their names registered on application to Mr. 
Carey, Commercial Booms, Simla. 


Ftvm ilt* Indian Daily .Vnci 

Tho Good Old Dnyt of JlonoralU .h>hn Company i^ the 
title of abookjust pubbsheil by Mr. AV. II. Carey at Simla. 
It has been eom^led, as he tells uh, from nowsjiapcrs and 
other publications, which few other people know where to 
find ;nDd iLough tbo work wm first taken up a* an amuse- 
ment duriug leianro honre, it must, before its conclusion, 
have involved no small amount of real labour. The first 
five chapters are historical, and give a cursory view of 
tl^e operations of the Kust India Company up to the year 
1T56, when Calcutta was l»esicged by Sumj-ood-doiTlah, 
who then ruled I’ongal. Many eurlons facts are, how- 
ever, rel.ited whicliwill not Imj easily found cl«ewhere. The 
remainder of the liook deals mainly with lifo in Calcutta 
•hiring tho last century, and Is full of amusing anecdotes 
some of whith are calcnlatcJ to lest the crwlcnce of a confid- 
ing n-ader, Life in those iliiya va-s clearly far less ciiili»e»l 
than It U noiv , there seems to liave been less energr, f4r 



less work, and* much more show, Tlie business of crtt* 
rimonr, on which shiploads of young ladies used to embark 
from their natire land, is leprescuted in a rcry unfivourablo 
light As each company arrired, the civil and military 
ofScers of the town gave a general cntcTtaiument, to which 
every one at all resembling a gentleman was allowed to 
come. Tiie speculative ladies knew this vras their l.xst 
chance, and aJl determined to look and dance as divinely 
as possible. But the boshands picked up were generally 
men ruined in health and temper, so that newly-married 
•wives were not long in looking out for the next mor- 
tality that would carry off their husbands, that tliey might 
return to England, and enjoy a widowhood of aiHucuce 
and independence. In the matter of dress, fashion seems 
to have been much the same as it is now, but tho mosqui- 
toes of those days must have resembled snipe if the follow- 
ing statement is stricily correct. Lord Valentia writing 
to his friends in England in the year 1S04 e-ajs: — “To bo 
eerure from tho attacks of mosquitoes it is the custom to 
wear within doors, if one stays any timo, whether for meals 
or any other purpose, roand iAt leys.” Sodawatcr 

was introduced into Calcutta in the yc.\rlS12, and was 
6 lid at lU 14 per dozen, two rupees being allowed for the 
relumed bottles. Bengal rum w.is however, advertised 
at fi-oin tnelvo aimas to one rupee per galloa .Vnd yet, 
it H a dd, that the costly arntd' winch sailor* can purchaso 
iiow-aHUya, is poisonous. ILaugingpunkahs were iiiveiited 
by n Oovcnimeut clerk towards the elosa of last centuiy. 
These are only two or three selections made at randotn 
from a Uigo and mUcclNncous stock ofiiotesonamnse- 
moiit«, law and justice, mill! iiy matter', a griflia’s experi- 
ences, .and nutuerons other snl'jocts. They "ill conves a 
fur idea of tho character of tho iKxik — a liook which, if 
taken up at auy odd mouicot and 0 {*enej at any odd p-ige, 
will lay before tho reader some curious ivinini^conce, il- 
lustrating llie manners and customs of the {K'Oiile of Calcutta 
dunng tho ralo of the Ea»t India Comi>.any. 





present century, and these “ Gazettes” are womlcrfull \ in- 
teresting — talving us back, ns they do, to the time when 
-the Great rreuch Rcvolntion was in its infancy, carrying 
us on to tlie stiiriug events of the Consulate and the Em- 
piro down to "Waterloo, — andin a Berios of these “selections” 
now before us all the iwlUics of Europe arc equally dis- 
cussed with those matters of lesser moment in social and 
public life, which kept the “ditchers” amused in the days 
ofWarrcu Hastings and the' earlier Proconsuls who built 
up the British Empire in India. Bnt Mr. Carey delve.s 
deeper still info Anglo-Indian booklorc and tradition, and 
has* managed to produce a volume of unsurpassed interest 
equally instinctive and amusing. In those rather re- 
mote times, the ‘ servants * of the Company did a good deal 
of trading on their own accoimt. Passengers in the Com- 
pany’s ships going home were in the liabit of taking with 
them a vciy large amount of ‘ trading stock, ’ which they 
passed as baggage j this came to the notice of the Ckiiirt of 
Directors, who found on Investigation, tliat in one ve-sscl 
lately arrived, “ the space occupied by the jiasscngers’ 
gage amounted to ton.*;”* * * * * 

These vccoixls of *' the good old days of TlonomWc John 
Company" aie woudcifnlly interesting and should attract 
public attention. Tho first volume only Ii.as yet been 
published, and this Ir to be followcil by t.vootiievs; wo 
Bbould ho delighted to leprwluco many of tlic luiltcioiis 
und quaint old customs dWnlcircd lron'iroHe>saudnc"s* 
papers of those times by the Industrious compiler, hut 
would be mamfolly unfair to Mr. Cbicj. We Irive Jio 
liORilation, Iio.icver, in recommeuding the work to our 
readei-R, and me sme they will, vastly enjoy the j'cep at 

<ild time manners ami cuMcmi-*, which arc in siicii a eunie- 

Jiicul form nrmngeJ for their especial behoof by our .au 
tiquariaii author. 



Bay tliat our present manners and customs show constdei-- 
able improTcment orer those of our predecessors in India. 
The work deals more or less at length with subjects of all 
sorts. The author tells us: “With friends of the past we 
■visit spots once of note in the City of Palaces, and in some 
stations in the upper proTinces. We join with them the 
masque, the ball, the conTiTial gatberings of those days. 
We take part m qumut sayings and conversation of the 
old and the puerihties of the young. We see around us 
men whose names hare passed doim as heirlooms to pos- 
terity, and whose good deeds lire in the memory of the 
present generation j and others whose names indeed have 
passed to their children, but whose memory is alone marked 
by pompous mausoleums in the old Park Street Cemetery 
in Calcutta. In imagination the morning gazette comes 
in with our early breakfast, and we pour over the accounts, 
printed in old-fashioned type, of wars, revolutions, riots, 
elopements, divorces, ic. Wo take our stand among the 
men of the Turf. Wc hear the betting around the Race 
Stand, among men in health and vigor, who are staking, 
as it were, their very existence on the chances of the run* 
ning. We turn and wend our way to the counting house, 
and there are witness to the betting of anetlier class of 
speculators, tiie exporters ef indigo, sugars, silks, and other 
IndLan goods, who have Btaked their all m sliiploads of one 
or more of these articles, and arc now in doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to what might l»e the state of the market in Eng- 
land on tho arrival of their veiilnres. Tlie people in India 
gambled in lotteries then } the Press -was gagged and unablo 
to ofiernn independent opinion. AdrentiirerB were not allow- 
cd to land without a permit from tJic Honorable Court in 
Lcadcnhall Street } and those who luad licenses wero not 
permitted to go more then tcu miles distant fronx Calcutta, 
without another permit.” 

In our limited space it is impossible for us even to touch 
upon all the variety ofsuhjccts just mcntioneil, so we pur- 
pose to confine ourselves to only a few of his remarks on 
ainusctuculs and racing. ♦*•*** 

Here w c must take leave of our author, but we conhally 
rcctunmciul any one who wants a book wherewith to pass a 
plcasaiil diy to purchase a copy. 



tlurin" tlio riile of tlic I'wt Imlu from ICOO to 

185S, mi\t briv'f notice-i of pJjwc!* tind ptH)i)le of those times,” 
It limy be olijecteil that a collection of extracts from enn- 
tcmpornij neWKpa{>ci-!!, pamphlets, iie., can Kcnrccly be drs- 
cribeil with pnipricty ns ''enrious rcii.iiiMccticcs,” but lint 
19 perhaps moro Mr. Carey's bnstiicss than oiira ; and it is 
uti'lcniabte that tliia Indian ScRqi-ixtok promises to bo of 
unusual fulnoss and interest. Mr. Carey’s four first chap- 
ters conaiit of a mphl skctcli of Eiirojtcan mlrenturc m 
India, till nl»nt the Toi\ldIe of the eighteenth century, when 
hie work becomes more that of the (tcissors than of the pan, 
and is comimsed of extracts, adrcriisemcnts, and other 
fragments, classified under various headings. The compiler 
motlcstly says he does not aspire to be considered a his- 
torian, nor docs he indulge In reflections or generalisations, 
hut the imassuming cliaracter of his work in no way de- 
tracts from its saluc. # * ♦ * 

Wo hope to return to ^fr. Carey’s interesting book, and 
to give a few samples of Ids •collcotious. It would bo 
ungracious to criticise rciy closely a work offerod in 
so modest and siuecco a spirit; but its taIiio would 

be increased by more careful classificalioD, nail a fuller 
index. Thus, under “ scientific and iiseTul" Qp2’eiif5a heter- 
ogeneous enumeration of pamphlets aiwl Itooka, on languages, 
law, bollcs-lettera, nhnaiiacs, directories, maps, and army 
iista Care has, been taken to giro as f.ir as possible tho 
date of eacS» extract ; and itU to be hoped that the Buecued* 
Ing Toiuines, which will doubtless sbow iho grc.it and whole- 
some change th.it camo over the Anglo-Indiau conmiuiiity, 
will disjday the same accuracy. 

Freni ih' I’iont:r, (dtta'iaVfl.) 

This work is .au Olla Poilrida of more or less interest- 
ing matter, the materials being, ns tlio author sai s, gathered 
together during researches of several years from files of 
old newspapers and volumes of old works on India. Tho 
paragraphs thus collected have, by the aid of paste 
and scissors, been thrown into a rough and rude foim, the 
only arrangement being in cli-iptcrs relating to the nio*t 
miscellaneous subjects, arranged apparently anyhow', and, 
without any particular regard to dates. The author, or 
rather compiler, proceeds by " leaps and bounds” backwards 
imd forwards throiigii tho centuries, so that epochs and 
subjects become considerably mixed in tlie mind of tho 
re.-ider afttr perusing a few pages. As Iho present issue 
is only voliuno I, and os wo arc tlircatcned in a kind of 
appendix witli volumes II and III, we hope that Mr. Carey 
may bo*induccd in tlio succeeding loliiinoa to sort his ma- 
terials in something Ukc clitonological order, and to anango 
tho subjects uccoidliig to some kind of plnii, bo th.it there 


may be some cownectSon between tbem, one tiling naturallr 
leading to another. lu spite of these defects the foi^ring 
reader cannot fail tn find in the 292 pages of Tolunie I a 
great many tirrious pan^raphs, and his interest ill bo 
roused in a number of odd incidents and strange particu- 
lars relating to the old days of Aiigto-India. 


JTivm a Corretpmident cf tie (razetfe. 

Mr. W. H. Carer, a grandson of the celebrated Doctor 
Carey of the Semraporc mission, has jnst .issued from the 
press, tlie first volume of an ciccllent work under the title 
of “ Good Old Days of Kon'blc John Company.” Ap^rt from 
the contents being highly interesting to the general reader, 
many portions give the book the character of a work of 
ready reference, on matters connected with the olden time 
in particular, besides hoiog replete with inforraation both 
varied and vcrs-atile, and in numerous instances quite quaint 
in tiieir nature. Mr. Cojcy deserves great credit for his Imle- 
fitigable exertions in producing such a work, evincing so 
much patience and perseverance in its compil.-ition, involv- 
ing, as It must liave done, the necessity of wading through 
many a mass of p.npers, and the perus.al of a great number 
of books, ill order to arrive at and derive, the vast amount 
of iuronuatiou and iutcrcstiug rcatllug the volume contaiue. 



